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THE  COSTENT  OF  CHICOUTIMI.  adding  “  If  it  is  worth  anything,’’  and  we  bade  to  sit  by  the  Are.  would  crouch  at  his  feet,  looking  but  only  mck!  This  turned  our  feeling  of  sorrow 

By  Ber.  D.  Schley  Schaff.  them  goodbye.  up  wistfully  in  his  face.  .\11  Winter  long  we  heard  Into  one  of  remorse.  We  had  been  punishing 

ATiflitto  the  far  northern  convent  of  Chicou-  It  a  happy  ending  of  a  splendid  day’s  the  praises  of  that  dog.  To  be  sure,  there  was  him  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  the  hospital, 
timi  formed  a  most  pleasant  episode  in  a  jour-  “de  on  the  picturesque  Saguenay.  The  shad-  now  and  then  a  slight  intimation  that  he  was  a  lit-  This  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the  good,  kind- 
ney  through  Canada  and  gave  an  insight  into  evening  were  thickening  fast.  We  look-  tie  capricious  in  his  moods,  once  in  a  while  snap-  hearted  woman  who  was  in  the  hou.se  with  Ned  for 

a  life  which  seemed  at  least  to  the  outside  ob-  once  again  at  the  very  beautiful  view,  al-  ping  at  the  hands  that  fed  him;  but  remembering  months,  and  who  stands  up  for  him  against  all 
server  singularly  self-sacrificing  and  peaceful  most  Alpine  in  its  quiet  repose  and  variety  of  how  we  were  all  subject  to  infirmities,  we  were  doubters.  “That  dog,”  she  says,  “knows  more 
The  little  village  of  Chicoutimi  is  quaintly  ^^^er  and  crag,  far-off  blue  mountains,  and  ready  to  forgive  him.  It  was  cruel  to  abuse  a  poor  than  a  great  many  humans,”  and  “He’s  always 
perched  on  an  overhanging  hill  on  the  Upper  meadow  closer  at  hand  with  thatched  cottage,  dog  for  a  fault  which  we  might  have  ourselves,  good  to  them  as  is  good  to  him,”  and  it  breaks  her 

^guenay  seventy  miles  from  the  St  Law-  Then  we  turned  around  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  What  if  he  had  a  temper  V  That  only  proved  that  heart  to  think  that  any  harm  should  come  to  him. 

rence  During  the  thirty  years  since  the  first  water-fall,  bounding  in  ceaseless  foam  he  was  a  dog  of  high  spirit,  which  might  make  him  So  here  we  are  in  the  greatest  doubt  and  per- 

white  settlers  began  to  share  with  the  Indians  the  rocks  back  of  the  village.  But  that  all  the  better  in  guarding  the  premises :  for  he  plexlty.  The  last  device  for  holding  on  to  our  fa¬ 

in  the  frugal  products  of  the  soil  and  the  choice  w^i®^  will  remain  longest  in  our  memories,  would  fiy  at  a  thief  as  a  .shepherd’s  dog  would  fly  vorite,  and  yet  avoiding  danger,  is  to  keep  him 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  a  consid-  was  the  convent.  We  would  not  have  gone  to  at  a  sheep-stealer  .  ,  h  ^  ««PPose  this  is  neeessajr  for  safety, 

erable  cluster  of  one  story  houses  with  some  t^^®  S^eat  hospital,  even  if  the  sun  had  lingered  But  it  was  not  till  hummer  returned,  and  we  and  yet  it  seems  a  kmd  of  degradation-a  reflec- 

more  ambitious  ones  has  grown  up  With  the  longer,  nor  to  the  monastery.  A  repose  seem-  vame  up  into  the  Hill  Country,  that  wo  were  in-  tion  upon  a  respectable  dog’s  character.  But  what 

have  er.me  relimniis  houses  The  ed  to  rest  upon  the  convent  life  of  the  ten  Sis-  troduced  to  this  new  member  of  our  family,  and  shall  we  do  ?  Altogether  we  are  in  a  state  of 

”...  .  4.U  T?  ters  of  the  Good  Shenherd  as  ouiet  and  calm  lookeil  upon  Ned  face  to  face.  With  all  that  had  worry  and  anxietj*.  Who  will  tell  us  what  to  do 

sun  was  setting  on  the  evening  of  the  Fourth  '^®rs  oi  tne  uooa  anepneru  as  quiei  aim  cauu  , .  -  .  .  i  .  n  u  ou  xt  .  o  t.  j  .  n 

of  J.,)V  when  we  entered  the  l.av  and  saw  be-  as  that  upon  the  scene  of  nature  darkening  in  been  said  of  him,  the  half  had  not  been  told.  He  with  our  Ned  ?  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  us  all 

fore  .Jthe  little  town  in  modest  repose  High  t*^®  evening  shadows.  The  Sisters  were  alto-  was  a  beauty!  Red  in  color,  with  long,  silky  If  we  could  see  him  come  up  the  hill  restored  and 

„n  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  shaft  appeared  gether  of  a  higher  order  from  those  we  are  apt  hair,  he  looked  as  sleek  and  handsome  as  a  in  his  right  mind,  his  old  self  again.  What  would 

devoted  to  the  memorv  of  a  certain  Mr  Price’  to  see  on  the  thoroughfares  of  our  great  cities-  leopard,  and  was  as  graceful  in  his  movements,  we  not  give  to  have  him  come  back  like  a  repenting 

a^voieat  ^  ®  •  •  p,,ifivated  refined  voiine  and  some  of  them  And  then  he  was  so  affectionate!  Of  all  that  prodigal,  a  wanderer  and  vet  forgiven,  and  be  a 

whom  the  residents  honor  as  the  pioneer  who  cuiti\aiea.  leiineu,  >oung,  anu  some  oi  uiem  ,  ,  .  .  i  a  ...s  i  ‘  i 

oJned  nn  tL  ^ao.,enav  to  niiblic  attention  Singularly  attractive  of  Countenance.  It  is  sad,  welcomed  us  to  our  home,  none  was  more  glad  good,  loving,  happy  dog  once  more ! 

TTith«rthL  the  alv^ft -f  the  monument  though  very  sad  (so  we  mused),  that  these  lives  should  to  see  us  than  Ned.  He  instantly  recognized  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  reader,  for  keeping  you 
hunt  on  lower  Ground  -oars  the  spire  of  the  ^e  Spent  in  this  cold  and  bleak  village,  far  u«  as  having  a  right  in  the  place,  and  came  up  so  long  under  the  tre.«s,  telling  you  this  little  story, 
built  on  lower  ground,  »  hnildimr  on  away  from  seats  of  culture  and  homes  of  re-  up  to  us  with  an  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he  knew  But  I  have  felt  .so  badly  about  it  that  I  could  not 

^at  stone  cdurcli.  ^  s  Inndinor  finement.  And  yet  we  could  not  but  agree  that  that  he  was  one  of  the  family,  and  had  a  claim  up-  keep  silent.  Do  you  think  I  give  too  much  time 

the  brow  of  the  bill  ...  „,,„rds  the  there  was  something  very  noble  and  heroic  in  on  our  affection.  We  agreed  that  he  had  been  and  thought  to  “a  poor  dog”  ?  But  he  is  the 

and  witn  me  grave-yaro  opi  ”  these  women  devoting  their  culture  and  piety  slandered  in  the  idle  tales  that  had  come  to  us  of  creature  of  the  same  God  who  made  you  and  me. 

entrance  to  the  town.  It  is  leac  e  y  a  s  eep  p„rify  the  life  of  the  rude  north-  his  temper,  and  that  tlnw.;  never  was  a  better  dog  And  it  is  a  part  of  religion  as  well  as  of  humanity 

road,  up  which  the  toug  1  an  ®  ®  "  ern  village  Was  not  this  devotion  of  the  very  in  the  world.  With  the  natural  reaction  from  need-  to  care  for  these  dumb  animals  that  cannot  speak 

nadian  ponies  struggle  to  haul  the  two-wheel-  of' Christiauitv  after  all’?  Without  le-ss  mistrust,  I  said  in  my  heart,  “Ah  Ned,  Ned,  for  themselves. 

ed  carts  and  calashes.  *  s  ^the^'wharf  commending  the  irrevocable  vow,  we  could  not  they  may  say  what  they  will,  you  are  the  dog  for  «  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 

through  the  wourd  or  llagers  at  the  uharf  ^  B„,l,  „„„ 

boyw^dTaracteristii  Ftendi  iKjlitenras  took  ieation  to  the  uell-bcInB  of  others.  It  is  said  Every  ,i,,v  wo  sow  som.-tl,inB  „«w  hi  hhii  to  in.  He  proyelli  IhisI,  who  loveth  best 

L  a  '  ■  that  the  (loloring  of  the  lichens  grows  more  crease  our  admiration.  ^Vith  slemier  body  and  All  tilings  both  great  and  small ; 

on  his  hat  to  the  stranger.,'.  u-tn: _ a  .  r _ ..i . . or. . . I  *1.0.  lsl.sr.lo  Inmr  nUmn  limUa  lUho  niiti  anrinirv  mid  iis  Vnr  th<»  duiir  ftri.l  wlin  Itrvcfli  ns 


onards  the  there  was  something  very  noble  and  heroic  in  on  our  affection.  We  agreed  that  he  had  been  and  thought  to  “a  poor  dog”  ? 
and  with  the  grave-,  a  ^  ^  _  these  women  devoting  tlieir  culture  and  piety  slandered  in  the  idle  tales  that  had  come  to  us  of  creature  of  the  same  God  who  ma< 

entrance  to  the  town.  1  ts  |  to  elevate  and  purify  the  life  of  the  rude  north-  hi«  temper,  and  tliat  there  never  was  a  hetter  dog  And  it  is  a  part  of  religion  as  well 


road,  up  which  the  tough  and  stocky  little  Ca¬ 
nadian  ponies  struggle  to  haul  the  two-wheel- 


“  He  prayetli  well,  wlio  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast’. 


The  great  church  whose  tiu-coveretl  spire 
had  glistened  in  the  sunlight,  is  finished  with-  ®^  ^ 
out  but  not  within.  Its  well-cemented  stone  ®  ' 
walls  and  great  size  were  evidence  of  the  en- 
terprise  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy.  The 
heavy  wooden  oolumns  and  rafters  are  still  in  ‘ 
the  rough,  and  the  walls  are  still  unplastered,  I*^®  * 
awaiting  future  contributions  and  artists  for  sion. 
their  completion.  The  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  pews  on  the  main  floor  give  some  idea  of  '' 
the  magnitude  of  the  structure.  A  deei)  gal- 
lerv  seemed  to  indicate  a  general  religious  fer-  "  *' 


ication  to  the  well-being  of  others.  It  is  said  Every  day  we  .saw  somethitig  new  in  him  to  in- 
that  tile  (!oloring  of  the  lichens  grows  more  crease  our  admiration.  With  slemier  body  and 
brilliant  tlie  further  north  we  go  and  the  bleak-  long,  clean  limbs,  he  was  lithe  and  springy,  and  as 


er  the  climate.  It  seemed  to  us  that  some  of  swift  as  a  greyhound.  Hi.s  great  delight  was  to 
the  most  refined  and  delicate  of  womanhood  foBow  the  liorsos.  When  he  saw  tliem  being  got 


“  He  prayeth  bo.st,  who  loveth  best 
All  tilings  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  Go.l  who  lovetli  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all.” 

The  dog  has  a  special  claim  upon  man,  as  he 
is  man's  most  faithful  companion,  sometimes  his 


flourished  amongst  the  Winter  storms  of  the  ready,  he  sprang  to  hi.s  feet,  eager  for -a  run.  s  mans  most  raitntui  companion,  soiuetunes  nis 
Upper  Saguenay.  The  episode  had  subiiued  Sometimes  wo  had  to  sliut  him  up  in  the  l.arn  to  last  and  only  friend.  When  one  is  111  misfortune 
and  softened  us  all.  It  was  an  evening  idyl,  keep  him  from  following  us;  but  ho  soon  saw  and  his  friends  desert,  him,  his  dog  is  perhaps  the 


The  Convent  of  Chiooutinii  has  left  its  inipres- 


enty  pews  on  the  main  floor  give  some  idea  of  "  HAT  SHALL  IVK  WITH  OUR  NEO  -vei% 

the  magnitude  of  the  structure.  A  deep  gal-  su>cicbri.ige,  .miy  ni,  iw«.  j  ,,  j  g,  j 

ler.-  seemed  to  indicate  a  general  religious  fer-  "  Bl.in  the  past  lew  days  visito.^  to  our  home  in 

vor  in  the  village.  A  few  liumble  villagers  the  country  have  observed,  amid  the  general  hap- 

were  even  then,  despite  the  excitement  at  the  "as  one  subject  the  mention  of  Bv  ■ 

wharf  below,  offering  their  devotions  on  bend-  "I'l®!*  “  P«"«-  1  '*®"t  ‘‘k® 

ed  knee  before  the  altar  private  griets  to  a  eohl,  un.sympathizing  public;  llent  watch-dog 

After  walking  through'  tlie  town  and  picking  But  with  you.  dear  reader  of  The  Ev.xmielist.  I  am  never 


keep  him  from  following  us ;  but  he  soon  saw  and  his  friends  desert,  him,  his  dog  is  perhaps  the 
tliroiigh  that,  and  would  anticipate  us  by  .starting  cnly  living  creature  that  clings  to  him.  He  never 
in  advance,  and  hiding  by  tlie  roadside  till  the  car-  dosei'ts  a  master  because  of  ids  low  estate.  He 
riage  (lame  out  of  tlie  gate,  wlieii  he  would  bound  goes  with  the  beggar  from  door  to  door,  and  oven 
from  his  covert,  springing  to  tlie  horses’  heads,  leads  the  blind  through  the  maze  of  city  streets. 


leaping  into  tlio  air,  whirling  round  and  roiuid,  Nor  does  tliis  devotion  always  end  with  his  mas- 
ami  tlion  dashing  off  at  the  top  of  liis  speed  in  the  t  'rs  life.  Many  a  tale  is  told  of  a  dog  grieving 
excess  of  his  joy.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  tliat  dog  for  his  liunian  companion  when  lie  died,  sometimes 

even  to  the  point  of  refusing  food,  ami  throwing 
Nor  did  lie  forget  hi.s  duty  to  us.  He  was  an  e.\-  himself  upon  his  masters  grave  to  die.  He  who 


cellent  watch-dog.  As  night  came  on,  he  took  liis  'ioes  not  appreciate  siieli  fidelity  is  not  worthy  of 
post,  ami  never  left  it.  He  slept  in  the  back  kit-  B-  "i'he  man  who  does  not  love  a  faithful  dog  does 


some  of  the  buttercups  wliich  brightened  tlie  have  grown  into  a  l.abit  of  heing  more  familiar. 


(•hen,  Imt  with  ear  so  attentive  that  lie  could  hear  ^’'*t  deserve  to  have  even  a  dog  love  him. 


meagre  grasses  and  frequent  rocks,  we  were 
descending  again  to  the  boat  when  we  were 
suddenly  met  by  a  party  of  Sisters  clad  in  fault¬ 
less  black,  with  a  little  fringe  of  white  around 
the  face.  A  silver  crucifix  liung  down  upon 


ami  .so  if  you  will  sit  down  with  me  here  under  f'Be  faintest  sound  in  an,\  part  of  the  house  or 
the  trees  for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  tell  you  all  around  it.  If  lie  lieard  a  carriage  driving  along 
about  it.  '  B*e  road,  or  stragglers  coming  up  from  the  vil-  ] 

We  liave  had  a  domestic  attllctioii — not  a  mere  talking  and  luugliing,  he  inadi*  no  sign,  for 

sentiiiieiital  grief,  but  a  real  sorrow,  which  has  these  were  sounds  of  pea(;efiil  life ;  hut  if  a  stran- 


their  bosoms.  In  the  sweetest,  softest  Englisli  touched  every  member  of  the  family,  from  the  old 
accents  one  of  them,  who  proved  to  be  the  Sis-  ®«t  to  tlie  youngest,  ami  given  us  a  shock  as  if  i 


I  iTOsseil  the  lawn,  an<l  drew  in*ar  tlie  house 


ter  Superior,  said  “  Have  you  been  to  the  con¬ 
vent?  Wont  you  come  buck  up  the  bill  again  ainl  traiiuM 
and  see  it?”  We  thanked  the  pleasant  inter-  o“t  at 


est  to  tlie  youngest,  and  given  us  a  shock  as  if  a  "'itli  cautious  step,  his  ears  were  erect,  and  if  any 
favorite  child,  who  liad  been  caressed  and  petted  o*’®  passed  under  a  window  or  in  front  of  a  door. 


<!>ur  l3oott  STaitile* 


TBACHI.\0  OS'  THE  TWELVE  .APOSTLES.* 

[It  is  hardly  neeessary  to  say  to  our  retiilers  that  the 
making  up  of  a  paper  like  The  Evanoelist  calls  into 


iiiiMl  up  with  the  greatest  care,  had  turned  »  *0"’  Kfowl  warned  him  that  he  was  observed,  and  service  a  great  many  pens  and  thus  represents  a  great 
last  a  prodigal  son.  Our  Ne.l  has  turned  that  he  had  better  depart  as  quickly  as  he  came.  "‘““y  “  "T.'; 


loeutor,  pleaded  want  of  time,  and  the  Sisters  badly.  Ned  was  our  houseliold  dog  the  main-  U  familj  wen  late  in  « oming  hi,  general  knowleilge,  but  partieular  knowledge, 

passed  on  The  opportunity,  however,  seemed  stay,  and  protector  of  the  family.  Though  l.ut  a  and  the  front  door  was  left  open  with  only  the  Different  books  have  to  be  committed  to  different  hand, 
such  a  rare  one  that  we  desiiatched  one  of  our  I’®*’®®*  addition  to  our  little  circle,  he  had  so  won  ®®tei  shutteis  closed,  >ed  knew  that  all  was  not  _  scientific  books  to  scientific  experts,  theological  book. 

t/x  tVio  i.nnt  inriiliro  nf  the  catitain  h®arts  by  lils  bcauty  and  liis  devotion,  that  the  .  I’ight,  and  leaving  his  usual  place  of  rest,  lie  came  ,  p,  theological  professors,  and  different  portions  of  Bib- 


as  that  devoted  to  the  Review  of  New  Books,  require 
not  only  general  knowleilge,  but  particular  knowledge. 


company  to  the  boat  to  inquire  of  the  captain 

whether  he  would  give  us  time  to  visit  the  con-  discovery  of  any  defect  or 
vent.  The  wave  of  a  handkerchief  was  the  ««  “  surprise 

signal  that  our  request  was  granted.  We  Bad  had  a  small  exp 


discovery  of  anv  defect  or  vicious  quality  in  him  and  curled  up  on  a  mat  before  tlie  door,  from  wBich  iiyal  study  to  those  who  are  most  learned  in  the  several 
came  upon  us  as  a  surprise.  Be  could  not  be  driven  away  till  the  lust  one  of  the  departments.  The  following  paper,  for  example,  Is  a 

We  had  hail  a  small  experience  of  dogs  before,  family  had  come  in,  when  he  retiretl  quietly  his  |  crUioism  of  the  work  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 


Signal  mat  our  request  was  granieu.  There  was  “  Tiir  ”  a  Scotch  terrier  which  a  friend  usual  resting-place,  and  made  himself  snug,  and  scholars  of  this  country,  a  task,  which  wo  should  be 

thought  we  had  seen  the  best  when  we  left  the  yeL^stce  hJ comfortable  for  the  night.  *  ve.'y  unwilling  to  a-ume.  and  therefore  (as  a  matter 

cathedral.  We  were  mistaken.  The  most  in-  ,,j,74ig  ’^  Such  a  dog  one  coi.hl  not  lielp  loving.  I  loved  of  necessity,  if  the  review  Is  to  have  any  critical  value), 

terestlncr  emsode  remained.  iigiain  r  iiestr,  oui  \ccaii  g  ’  „  .  .  .  ,  transfer  it  to  one  who  is  worthy  to  be  reckoned  the 


terestlng  episode  remained. 

The  Sisters  were  sitting  on  a  verandah  under 


He  was  a  very  minute  specimen  of  tlie  ffenux  cunix, 
but  what  he  lacked  in  size  lie  made  up  in  vivacity. 


,  .  ,  1,1  ..  transfer  it  to  one  who  is  worthy  to  be  reckoned  the 

him  the  more  because  he  loved  me.  Whv  it  was  ...  ....  ,  ,  .  , 

-  ‘  ,  peer  of  these  authors  themselves.  In  such  ease  we  do 

I  eaiinot  tell,  but  he  .seeme.1  to  have  a  particular  „ot.  of  course,  assume  respon.sihility  for  the  particular 


me  trees  when  we  arrneu  at  g  ...  Every  hair  stood  on  end,  while  his  sharp  no.se  was  fondness  for  me,  perhaps  recognizing  me  as  tlie  jiijj^ments  expressed,  any  more  than  we  do  for  the 
convent  garden.  The  K^ntlemen  s  oo  ’  turned  up  before,  as  his  tail  was  turned  up  tiehind.  head  of  tiie  family.  If  he  saw  me  across  the  lawn,  opinions  of  all  our  contributors,  who  often  differ  as 

not  thinking  they  would  be  admitted.  lo  u,.  c„„gtiuit  motion.  To  watch  that  little  he  would  run  to  meet  me.  One  inorning  I  was  late  widely  from  u.s  as  they  do  from  each  other.  All  that  we 

their  surprise  the  Sister  Superior  beckoned  to  wriggling  and  whisking  about,  one  miglit  i®  iqipearing.  Nwl  wandered  about  the  house,  evi-  can  assure  our  readers  is  that  the  work  of  review  shall 

them  with  a  gracious  smile  to  enter  also.  The  Dundreary  “  whether  the  dog  wagged  the  deiitly  looking  for  some  one,  and  could  not  be  be  committed  to  men  of  the  requisite  leuriiiiig  and  abll- 

convent  is  a  plain,  two-story  brick  building  tail  wagged  the  dog  ”  For  a  time  he  l>acified  till  the  door  of  my  room  was  opened,  “y-  This  we  do,  even  though  wo  may  noi  always  be 

with  steep  roof.  Here  ten  Sisters  connected  us  by  his  antics,  but  he  was  always  break-  when  he  jumped  upon  the  bed,  and  gave  way  to  the  convinced  by  their  arguments.  We  beg  our  readers 

with  the  convent  of  Le  Bon  Faxteur  (The  Good  .  barking  at  tlie  wrong  most  extrava  gant  deiiioiistrations  of  jov.  therefore  not  to  bike  the  following  as  an  editorial  dic- 

of  fbioboi*  «»ipnd  the  Winter  and  in  me  wn  iip,  i  latc,  g  g  1  ^  ’  u  ,,  turn— the  e-xpression  of  editorial  learning  [or  ignor- 

Snepneru)  or  yueoec  Spena  me  >tinier  aiiu  „.qtinir  under  liorses’ het>ls  esneciallv  when  Neil  seemed  to  have  a  devotional  turn.  He  would  ,  ,1  1  •  •  »  » 

Rniomer  Tbev  « 1 1  ii  nd  acermted  IIS  verv  P®®P‘®- I  iiorso.s  net  IS,  espu  laiiy  w  iien  .  ,  ,  1  .  .1  1.  ance],  but  11s  the  carefully  prepared  opinion  of  one  of 

bummer.  They  all  arose  and  accosted  us  very  equestrians  were  galloping  by  at  full  speed.  come  111  to  family  prayers,  and  stretch  himself  on  ^^g^  American  scholais.-Eo.  Evan.] 

cordially.  The  coming  of  strangers  well-dress-  Finding  tliat  ho  was  neither  useful  nor  oriiamen-  tlie  soft  carpet,  and  keep  as  iiiiiet  as  the  little  girl  rp..,lora  of  Thv  Fcivovi  iht  nro  snffi  dent¬ 
ed  is  not  a  fre<iuent  event  in  their  lives.  The  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  a  timely  act  o"  b®r  knees  l.eside  him.  I  hope  it  did  him  good.  with  the  venerable  document"  call 

SisterSuperiorcondiicted  us  through  the  build-  j,eiieios4v  to  give  him  away.  It  is  an  easy  way  It  really  seen.eil  as  if  he  felt  tlie  sul.duing  iuflu-  ^^^he  Teach int  of  thr^ 
ing.  The  first  room  was  the  bishop  s  room.  A  ^  J  ^  benevolence  to  part  with  wliat  we  find  ®nee  of  the  u.iaecustoine.l  stillne.ss.  wlii.  h  he  would  one^  o/me  to  ^i  ve^Us 

photograph  above  the  mantel,  betrayed  it  ineor.venient  to  keep.  L  we  bestowed  this  md  bn. k  by  sound  or  motion.  . 


features  of  a  good  man  of  fifty-six  years  of  age 


With  so  many  virtues,  it  was  not  stniiige  tliat  we 


bound  French  volumes  filled  the  bookcases  plea.scd  and  wo  too,  for  we  had  the  teetli  like  a  wolf! 


jioints  of  view.  We  have  at  last  two  matured 


around  the  room.  The  refectory  is  a  small  g^^g,.  performed  a  virtuous  action,  and  If  this  had  been  a  solitary  insu, nee.  we  should  works  from  Professors  of  the  1  nion  Iheologi- 

room,  uncari>eted,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  followed  the  Scripture  rule  of  giving  freely  have  let  it  pass.  But  it  was  soon  repeated.  Once  Seimnap'.  It  seems  at  first  strange  that 

building,  and  plainly  furnished  with  a  small  .^-hatLd  been  freely  <dven  to  us  be  snapped  at  the  cliild  of  the  family;  at  another  tiistinct  works  on  the  same  subject  should 

dining-table.  “  We  never  have  a  table-cloth,”  - ' - . - 


uuiiuiug,  auu  piaiiiiy  luiiiisiieu  witii  a,  freely  given  to  Us.  h®  snappeU  at  the  cliiid  of  the  faiiiUy ;  at  another 

dining-table.  “  We  never  have  a  table-cloth,”  After  tliat  we  were  for  some  time  dog-less,  and  time  he  tore  a  lady’s  dress.  In  several  in.stances 
said  the  Sister  Superior,  “and  these  are  the  have  remained  so  but  for  the  unfortunate  he  had  attempted  to  bite.  These  things  excited  a 

drawers”  (opening  one  under  the  table)  “1®  -  ...  . .  . -  — 1  1  i...  .1..  . . 


incident  of  Oct.  lat,  1883,  when  our  liouse  was  en-  foelinj^  of  alarm. 


•s  dress.  In  several  instances  ®®l“®  ^rom  the  walls  of  the  same  Theological 
to  bit!'.  These  things  excitiMl  a  ^here  are  two  reasons  for  it:  (1) 

What  could  f.e  the  matter  with  President  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Brown  issued  an 
'  i/oiiic  iniid  V  edition  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 


which  each  Sister  keeps  her  plate  and  napkin.  burglars,  win.  went  from  room  to  room,  poor  Ned  ?  Was  lie  going  mad  ?  fd»tion  of  the  teaching  of  the  1  weive  Apostles 

We  do  our  own  dish-washing  at  the  table.”  themselves  very  much  at  home-opening  The  la.st  time  I  came  iq.  from  the  city,  Uo  did  m  a  few  days  after  the  first  copy  had  been  re- 

Then  taking  out  a  plate  of  wood  six  inches  jirawer.s  and  carrving  off  silver _ of  all  which  we  re-  not  come  to  meet  me.  I  looked  round  for  him  in  ®®l''®d  *n  New  York.  Thej  owed  it  to  them- 


to  you.  But  it  is  very  idain.”  It  seemed  to 
him  he  would  prize  it  more  than  many  a  costly 
article  bought  at  the  store,  for  this  had  a  his¬ 
tory'. 

The  Sister  then  conducted  vis  to  the  kitclieu, 


We  thought  it  would  lie  an  additional  security  if  tale.  During  my  absence  he  had  shown  rejieat- 
we  could  liave  a  trusty  dog — one  who  was  not  a  ®d  outbreaks  of  temper.  .\t  lust  he  flew  at  our 
mere  plaything,  but  a  vigilant  watcher,  who  would  driver,  who  replied  with  a  stick,  wlien  poor  Ned 
always  be  around  the  house,  keeping  an  eye  on  turned  and  fled  to  the  open  door  of  tlie  cellar  and 
everything  with  that  keen  sen.se  which  ilogs  liavi* ;  bid  himself  under  tlie  house,  and  could  not  be 


readers  to  give  them  this  important  document 
ill  its  relation  to  the  views  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  work.  (2)  There  are  striking 


tor>'.  always  Ik>  around  the  house,  keeping  an  eye  on  turned  and  fled  to  the  open  door  of  tlie  cellar  and  between  he  wo  chief 

The  Sister  then  conducted  us  to  the  kitchen,  everything  with  that  keen  sen.se  which  dogs  have;  bid  himself  under  the  house,  and  could  not  be  Church  historians  of  America  on  several  im- 

faultlessly  clean  and  neat,  to  the  school-room,  ^vho  would  know  as  by  instinct  a  rogue  from  an  prevailed  upon  »>y  threats  or  entreaties  to  come  portant  subjects,  especially  the  inode  of  bap- 

and  showed  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheels  bo„est  man;  who  would  not  bark  at  women  and  out.  We  were  sorely  troiible-l.  A  sudden  fear  Jlsm.  Dr.  Schaff  had  committed  himself  to 

<ala8  for  the  curiosity  lover  that  Chicoutimi  is  children,  but  lie  (luietlv  all  day  long  while  peace-  bad  •■ome  over  tbe  family,  and  yet  this  fear  was  ‘he  view  of  his  teacher  Neander,  that  the 

»o  remote),  ou  which  the  village  girls  are  «ble  neighbors  were  passing  by,  but  wake  up  as  mingleii  with  ,uty.  We  could  not  sleep  much  that  ^  baptism  wa.s  immersion, 

taught  the  homely  art  of  spinning.  These  are  ,ia,.kno.ss  <-ame  on,  and  all  night  long  sleep  with  night,  for  we  were  thinking  of , ...or  Ned,  and  some-  This  tlu-ory  is  badly  damaged  b.v  the  Teach  ng 
the  teachers  of  the  community,  and  this  the  ready  to  start  up  at  tbe  slightest  times  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  hear  his  moans.  ‘Be  Twelve  Apostles,  and  Dr.  Schaff  felt  the 

lower  university.  Ou  the  second  floor  we  en-  gj,ri„^,  on  an  unwelcome  intruder.  This  The  next  morning  they  opeiie.l  the  door  and  he  necessity  of  vindicatin)<  his  opinion  in  this  re- 

tered  first  the  cha].el,  with  its  sacred  altar  and  ^.^re  in  a  fair  wav  to  have  supplied  as  one  ®anie  out.  But  he  was  never  the  same  dog  again,  f^rd  Hence  it  >8  that  these  two  works  upon 

—  . .  ...  -  ^be  Teaching  of  tlie  Twelve  Apostles  greatly 


tered  first  the  cha].el,  with  its  sacred  altar  and  ^.^re  in  a  fair  wav  to  have  supplied  as  one  ®anie  out.  But  he  was  never  the  same  dog  again,  f^rd  Hence  it  >8  that  these  two  works  upon 

pictures.  The  Sister  In-nt  reverently  and  cross-  „p  the  hill  f.ringing  in  his  arms  a  He  hung  round  th.‘  hou.se  as  if  he  knew  that  he  was  ‘B®  Teaching  of  tlie  Twelve  Apostles  greatly 

ed  herself,  and  then  lowering  her  voice  to  a  ,,«ii  terrier,  wliidi  though  a  mere  puppy,  had  sonu-  in  disgrace.  We  did  lu.t  think  it  prudent  to  be  as  B^^^t  of  view  and  treatm^t  of  the 

subdued  undertone,  softeued  us  likewise  into  thing  in  ids  stoekv  build  and  s<iuare  jaws  that  familiar  with  him  as  before,  and  finally  he  was  tied  Bocument.  Ihe  work  of  Fresident  Hitchcock 
reverence  and  awe  as  she  drew  the  window  looki-d  as  if  he  might  grow  to  .something.  I  took  up  under  a  tree  like  a  cajitive.  We  had  become  and  Dr.  Brown  is  a  sidendid  pie(-*e  of  historiml 
blind  and  jxiinted  to  the  beautiful  valley  and  him  up  and  carried  him  about  to  the  neighbors,  to  seriously  alarmed,  recalling  all  the  stories  we  had  criticism.  Everything  that  critical  discern- 
hllls  beyond.  On  the  top  story  under  the  roof  ^hom  I  presented  him  proudly  as  “  Our  Protector.”  heard  )f  dogs  [even  good  dogs]  going  mad.  What  ™®°‘  accurate,  painstaking  scholarship 

is  the  dormitory,  with  ten  iron  bedsteads,  side  gg  ^.gry  fast,  and  soon  fulflll.'d  the  promise  if  be  should  be  stricken  with  this  terrible  malady,  acoomphsli,  has  been  done  to  pre.sent 

by  side,  for  the  ten  Sisters.  of  his  beginning.  He  would  lie  with  his  liead  close  and  in  his  rage  should  attack  one  of  the  family !  ‘B®  venerable  document  in  its  true,  historical 


by  side,  for  the  ten  Sisters.  of  his  beginning.  He  would  lie  with  his  liead  close  and  in  his  rage  should  attack  one  of  the  family ! 

Our  guide  had  8i>oken  so  softly  and  in  such  to  the  ground  tietween  ids  paws,  keeping  a  sharj)  Perhaps  we  e.xaggerated  the  danger,  but  at  any 
pure  English,  that  she  had  completely  won  us.  lookout  on  all  that  came  within  his  horizon.  No  rate  we  could  not  be  Idind  to  the  fact  of  its  exist- 


the  venerable  document  in  its  true,  historical 
setting,  and  draw  from  it  its  meaning.  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  treated  as 


A  really  brilliant  woman  in  the  elegance  of  her  man  came  into  the  yard  but  “  Rab  ”  had  his  eye  ence:  and  sorrowfully  came  to  the  conclusion  r-  ^  /  Clement,  Oi 

speech  and  the  softness  of  her  manners,  she  on  him,  watching  every  .step  he  took,  and  if  there  that  he  must  tie  sent  away.  .\.t  this  we  all  felt  .  ©tss  tea  s  ^  e  Tospe  o  -  a  lew  in  is  e  i 
[loesessed  a  sweet  and  delicate  beauty  of  conn-  was  anything  suspicious  atiout  him,  if  his  clothes  very  much  east  down.  To  think  of  our  beautiful 


tenanee  rarely  equalled.  As  we  jiassed  out  were  tattered  and  torn,  or  lie  hung  round  the  Ned,  that  had  slept  on  our  hearthstone — our  pro-  .  ’  ^  rht* 

over  the  threshold,  the  nine  Sisters  again  arose,  house  as  if  spying  out  a  chance  to  steal,  Rab  teetor  by  night  as  well  as  our  companion  by  day—  t  rq^  7 ^  ^ 

I  said  to  one  of  them  “Do  you  not  get  lonely  sidled  up  to  him,  and  with  a  low  growl  signified  being  an  outcast  dog,  having  no  house  nor  home.  Church  Historj .  Ihe  t.  lurch  His  ry  was 
here  sometimes  ?  ”  “  Yes,  we  do  get  a  little  that  his  room  was  better  than  his  conqiaii}’.  But  and  instead  of  being  loved  and  caressed,  being  I'I®u  wi  1011  1  .s  va  ua  e  ass  s  nee.  ^  le 
lonely,  but  the  object  of  our  life  is  to  overcome  when  the  Winter  came,  and  we  packed  off  to  the  kickeii  and  cuffed  and  driven  from  door  to  door!  learned  author  endeavors  ®  ®on- 

the  passion  for  life.”  “Yes,”  I  said,  “and  it  citv,  Joseph's  occupation  wa.s  gone,  and  so  he  took  I  would  rather  see  him  in  his  grave,  for  then  he  °®®‘  ‘‘.^B  ms  prewous  s  udy  and  se  1 

7  -T  r  r  r>  _  _  .  ....in  tlio  lirrhf  Vna  Phiirch  Hiut/xrv  It  nrit 


The  work  of  Dr.  Schaff,  on  the  other  hand, 
i.s  really  an  Api>entlix  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
Church  History.  The  Cliurch  History  was 
written  without  its  valuable  assistance.  The 
learned  author  endeavors  throughout  to  con- 


is  quite  natural  for  you  to  feel  just  a  little  his  way  down  the  hill,  and  Rab  followed  him.  - - -  - - -  tt  f  h'  r'h  .hH’* 

lonely ;  your  Winters  are  so  long,  and  you  are  .4fter  that  we  made  diligent  inquiry  for  a  dog  to  his  being  killed.  So  we  only  sentenced  him  to  be 

so  far  from  the  world.”  “That  is  true,  but  take  his  place,  and  heard  of  an  Irish  setter  in  banished,  and  even  softemKl  that  by  sending  him  sBould  be  used  to  tb®  P 

grace  helps  us.”  She  was  going  on,  when  the  Ea.stem  Massachusetts,  a  famous  bretnl,  that  “  was  only  a  little  way  off — only  to  go  down  the  hill  with  ‘  ®  i.7  >>  7  ^ 

Sister  Superior  arrived  and  added  that  the  just  what  we  wanted,”  and  at  once  entered  into  ne-  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  him  during  the  Win-  ®  ® 

Winters  were  verv  long,  beginning  the  first  of  gotiations  for  him,  and  had  him  sent  up  to  Berk-  ter.  But  even  then,  as  I  saw  him  led  away,  I  felt  and  improve  the  Church  History.  lUe  care  ul 
November  and  concluding  with  the  severe  shire,  where  he  soon  made  himself  at  home.  He  as  if  he  was  going  to  execution,  and  had  a  misgiv-  reader  feels  convinced  that,  notwithstanding 
storms  of  April.  “But  you  are  contented  here.”  took  to  his  new  master  (the  farmer  who  had  charge  ing  that  I  should  never  see  him  again.  Butthe  •tkachino  of  the  Twelve  Apostlbs,  recently  Dtacov- 
“  A'es  ”  she  said  “  it  is  our  work  and  in  that  of  the  place),  and  would  not  let  him  be  out  of  his  next  morning  the  man  brought  him  up  when  he  ered  and  PuhlUhed  by  Phijotheos  Bryennios,  Metro- 
we  must  be  happy.  But  ten  minutes  more  sight,  following  him  in  his  goings  out  and  his  com-  came  to  his  work,  but  onl>  to  tie  him  under  the  Intfoduction,  and  Notes,  by  Boswell  D.  Hitchcock  and 
and  It  would  be  eight  o’clock.  The  Sisters  ings  in.  Whenever  he  went  to  the  barn  to  do  the  tree,  a  prisoner,  while  we  lookeil  on  quite  as  un-  Francis  Brown.  A  New  Edition.  New  York:  Charles 
-ere  waiting  for  tho  Lour,  tor  they  retire  thea  -  choree  '•  Sed  “  (th.t  wee  hi.  neme.  tekea  Iron.  l»ppy  ^  Sed  hlm«lh  Then  we  eon.ulM  .  ge...  ^  Mekrea,  cuan  xa.  T..c.n.o 

aod  Eris6  at  half*past  four.  “Sister  St.John  his  former  master)  i^ould  follow  to  see  that  the  tleman  from  the  city  who  is  an  expert  in  such  mat-  otThbTwkltk  Apostles,  Ac.  By  Philip  Hchaff.  New 
Baptist”  wrote  her  name  on  the  wooden  plate,  cows  were  properly  milked  ;  and  when  he  came  in  ters,  who  thought  the  poor  creature  was  not  mad,  <York;  Funk  A  Wagnalls. 


would  lie  at  rest.  But  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  ‘B®  Bpht  of  his  Church  History.  It  is  not 


the  great  value  of  this  most  ancient  of  all  un- 
canonical  Christian  documents.  Dr.  Schaff  has 
not  been  compelled  to  change  or  even  modify 
any  of  the  views  expressed  In  his  Church  His¬ 
tory,  Under  these  circumstances  one  is  sur¬ 
prised  that  Dr.  Schaff  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  edit  a  document  which  has  given  to 
him  so  little  additional  information. 

In  the  critical  estimate  of  the  document, 
which  is  chiefly  in  the  Introduction  of  Prof. 
Brown,  everything  is  said  which  could  be  said 
by  an  accurate  and  judicious  scholar.  He  car¬ 
ries  his  readers  with  him  in  his  sturdy  and 
steady  arguments.  Dr.  Schaff  agrees  in  gen¬ 
eral  with  the  results  of  Prof.  Brown,  although 
his  argument  is  lighter  and  less  extensive.  In 
a  single  item  we  must  follow  Dr.  Schaff— in 
looking  to  Palestine  or  Syria  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  document  rather  than  Egypt,  as  Prof. 
Brown  supposes. 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  freer,  but  it 
lacks  the  minute  accuracy,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  striking  brevity  and  power,  of  the  ver¬ 
sion  for  which  Drs.  Hitchcock  and  Brown  are 
jointly  res]>onsible.  The  exegetical  notes  of 
Dr.  Schaff  are  fuller  and  richer  than  those  of 
Dr,  Hitchcock.  The  notes  of  Dr.  Hitchcock 
are  entirely  original,  and  are  the  enlargement 
of  the  brief  notes  of  the  first  edition.  They  are 
brief,  concise,  and  confined  to  important  mat¬ 
ters.  The  notes  of  Dr.  Schaff  are  really  a  gath¬ 
ering  together  of  the  interpretations  of  all  the 
editors  who  preceded  him.  These  are  arrang¬ 
ed  in  that  encycloptedic  fashion  for  which  Dr. 
Schaff  is  famous,  colored  with  the  genius  of 
the  editor,  and  shaped  so  as  to  express  the 
views  which  the  author  has  elsewhere  given  to 
the  public. 

This  brings  us  to  the  chief  items  iu  Dr. 
Schaff’s  book.  His  primary  title  is  “The  Old¬ 
est  Church  Manual,”  and  from  this  point  of 
view  he  enlarges  upon  its  contents,  in  order  to 
set  forth  its  theology,  its  ritual,  its  baptism, 
its  ecclesiastic  organization,  and  its  vie«r  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  In  the  presentation  of  its 
theology.  Dr.  Schaff  takes  too  much  for  grant¬ 
ed.  His  presentation  contrasts  unfavorably 
with  the  sober  discussion  of  Dr.  Brown.  It  is 
safer  to  tend  toward  the  minimum  witli  Prof. 
Brown,  titan  grasj)  for  the  maximum  with  Dr. 
Schaff.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  the 
canon  in  the  Didachn.  Dr.  Brown  concludes 
“  that  there  is  little  or  110  proof  that  the  author 
used  any  written  materials  from  Christian 
sources,  or  knew  any  of  the  New  Testament 
Canonical  writings  except  one  Gospel.”  Dr. 
Schaff  (p.  22)  says  “  It  echoes  only  the  Synop¬ 
tical  Gospels,  and  even  them  only  in  part;  it 
ignores,  witli  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few 
faint  allusions,  the  rich  Johannean  and  Pauline 
teaching.”  But  yet  on  p.  !)2  Dr.  Scliaff  goes  so 
far  as  to  say : 

We  coneliule  then  tliat  the  writer  of  tlie  Dklac/ic 
was  aciiuainted  with  our  fourth  Gospel  and  the 
other  Johannean  writings,  or  at  all  events  with  the 
Johannean  type  of  teaching.  .  .  .  The  JKdnche 
shows  acquaintance  with  several  Epistles  of  Paul 
(Boinans,  First  Corintliians,  Eidiesians,  and  Thes- 
salonians). 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Schaff  strains  a  point 
or  two  on  page  22,  but  on  page  92  he  so  far 
transcends  the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  he 
excites  grave  doubts  as  to  his  critical  sagacity. 

There  are  two  points  of  difference  between 
Drs.  Hitchcock  and  Schaff  which  are  of  such 
great  importance  tliat  we  must  call  attention 
to  them  more  at  length.  It  is  well  known  that 
Dr.  Scliaff  has  committed  himself  to  the  Bap¬ 
tist  view  of  the  primitive  mode  of  batitism.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  however  urges  very  strongly  the 
view  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Christian 
churches.  Dr.  Hitclieock  rightly  afllrms 
that  dipping  was  tlie  original  I’node  (of  liaptisni)  is 
violently  improbable.  ...  A  picture  in  the  Cata¬ 
comb  of  St.  Callixtus,  dating  according  to  De  Rossi 
from  aliout  the  year  200  A.  D.,  represent.s  a  youth 
standing  ankle  deeji  in  water,  and  receiving  iiap- 
tism  by  water  poured  from  the  hand  of  the  hap- 
tiEcr.  The  water  running  down  from  the  head  is 
as  distinctly  indicatwl  as  tlie  water  in  whicli  tioth 
the  baptized  and  the  buptizer  stand. 

Dr.  Schaff,  however,  reiueseuts  tliat  immer¬ 
sion  was  the  primitive  mode  of  liaptism.  It 
is  curious  to  see  how  ho  follows  the  Ba[>tist 
brethren  in  their  rei>resentatious  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs.  Thus  he  describes  tlie  fresco  jiic- 
ture  of  the  ba[>tism  of  Christ  in  the  Catacomb 
of  San  Panziano  :  “  Christ  stands  undressed  in 
the  Jordan  witli  tlie  water  u))  to  the  waist,  and 
John  the  Baptist  from  a  jirojecting  rock  places 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  Christ  to  immerse 
Him,”  whereas  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  jiicture  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  John 
the  Baptist  is  about  to  immerse  Him.  That  is 
an  unnatural  inference  to  support  a  theory.  It 
is  more  natural  to  interpret  tlie  hand  uiion  the 
head  here  as  in  tlie  other  reiiresentations,  where 
the  water  is  poured  ujion  the  liead  from  the 
hand  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe,  however,  that  Dr.  Schaff’s  eyes  are 
ojicning  a  little  in  two  particulars.  Ho  recog¬ 
nizes  the  freedom  iu  the  Didarhe  to  use  iiour- 
ing,  and  claims  that  “  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  Twelve  Apostles  were  less  liberal  than 
tlie  writer  of  the  Didnche,  who  writes,  as  it 
were,  in  their  name.”  So  also  he  sums  up  his 
discussion  of  the  rejiresentations  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs  : 

We  have  a  right  to  draw  the  inference  that  the 
immersion  was  as  complete  as  tlie  depth  of  the 
acee.ssible  stream  or  fount  would  admit,  and  that 
the  defect,  if  any,  was  supplementeil  by  pouring 
water  on  the  head.  The  liaptisrn  of  the  head  is 
always  the  most  essential  and  indispiuisulilo  part 
of  baptism. 

In  this  very  remarkable  sentence  of  Dr. 
Schaff,  his  concluding  statement  is  correct; 
but  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  tlie  inference 
which  precedes  it,  and  which  he  has  no  right 
to  make.  If  tlie  baptism  of  the  head  is  the 
essential  [lart  of  baptism,  then  the  immersion 
of  all  but  the  head  is  something  more  than  in¬ 
complete  by  a  mere  “defect”:  it  omits  the 
esxential  thing.  The  vast  majority  of  [lictorial 
representations  of  bajitism,  exhibit  this  exxen- 
tinl  act  of  baptizing  the  head  by  the  pouring 
of  water  upon  the  head  from  a  shell  or  a  ba¬ 
sin  or  the  hand,  or  by  sprinkling  upon  the 
head  with  the  hand  or  a  hyssop  sprig,  while 
the  candidate  is  standing  in  more  or  less  wa¬ 
ter.  There  are  no  pictorial  representations  of* 
baiitism  by  immerxion  of  the  head.  When  the 
hand  of  John  the  Bajitist  rests  uiion  the  head 
of  Christ,  or  when  the  candidate  comes  up 
from  the  water  by  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of 
the  baptizer,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  there  has  been  an  immersion  of  the  head. 
It  is  most  natural  to  follow  the  more  complete 
representations  of  baptism,  and  to  think  of  the 
l>artial  immersion  of  the  body,  and  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  head  by  sprinkling  or  pouring. 
The  fact  is  that  Neander  and  Schaff  and  other 
German  historians,  with  the  Baptists,  have 
failed  to  distinguish  between  immersion  and 
submersion.  No  one  doubts  that  our  Saviour 
was  baptized  while  His  body  was  partially  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  Jordan,  or  that  this  was  the 
method  preferred  in  the  ancient  Church ;  but 
:  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  es¬ 
sential  act  of  baptizing  the  head  was  perform¬ 


ed  by  dipping,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  or  in  the 
apostolic  or  sub-apostolic  Church.  The  body 
was  partially  immersed  in  water,  and  the  es¬ 
sential  baptism  of  the  head  was  by  pouring. 
This  indeed  is  the  representation  of  the  Di- 
dache.  The  essential  baptism  was  "  Pour 
thrice  upon  the  head  in  the  name  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
This  was  sufficient  even  if  there  was  not  water 
enough  for  the  candidate  to  stand  in;  but 
if  there  were  sufficient,  then  he  was  to  go  into 
the  water  and  stand  in  it,  but  he  was  not  bap¬ 
tized  until  the  water  was  poured  upon  his  head 
thrice  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Dr.  Schaff  argues  back  from  the  thrice  pour¬ 
ing  to  a  trine  immersion  in  the  preceding  clause, 
but  entirely  without  ground  in  text  or  context. 
The  statement  of  the  first  clause  is,  “  Baptize 
ye  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  living  water.”  The 
living  water  is  the  place  of  the  baptism  here, 
and  not  the  baptism  itself.  The  second  clause 
allows  of  the  substitution  of  other  kinds  of 
water.  The  third  clause  now  permits  baptism 
without  standing  in  water,  and  gives  the  one 
essential  mode  which  must  be  applied  in  all 
cases— pouring  thrice  upon  the  head. 

This  method  of  baptism,  as  Dr.  Schaff  him¬ 
self  admits,  is  the  mode  in  Greece  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  He  says  (page  43)  “In  Greece,  as  I 
was  informed  in  Athens,  the  priest  dips  the 
child  only  up  to  the  neck,  and  then  supple¬ 
ments  the  act  by  pouring  water  on  the  head.” 

The  Baptists  will  gain  little  by  exalting 
Dr.  Schaff,  and  railing  at  Dr.  Hitchcock.  Dr 
Schaff  in  his  edition  of  the  Didache  is  defend¬ 
ing  a  previously  adopted  theory.  What  he 
surrenders  damages  tlie  Baptist  theory  vastly 
more  than  what  he  advocates  can  help  them. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints  mentioned  in  the  closing  verses  of 
the  I>ldache,  Dr.  Schaff,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  advocated  in  his  Church  History,  repre¬ 
sents  that 

Probalily  the  Didache  means  a  frxt  rasiirrection 
preisedlng  the  Mllloniiluin,  to  be  followed  by  11  gen¬ 
eral  resurrection  after  the  Millennium ;  but  as  he 
says  nothing  on  either  the  Millennium  or  a  general 
resurrection,  we  have  no  right  to  commit  liiiii  to  a 
particular  theory.  His  silence  might  as  well  be 
construed  in  favor  of  tlie  annihilation  of  the  wick¬ 
ed.  Barnabas,  however,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr, 
IreiiH'us,  and  Tertiillian,  were  proiiounceil  Chill- 
asts. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  is  more  discreet  when  he  says 

This  of  course  might  lie  understood  of  the  right¬ 
eous  only,  to  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  tho 
resurrection  of  the  wicked.  But  nothing  is  said 
about  the  resurrection  of  tiie  wicked.  Still  leas  is 
anything  said  or  implied  of  a  millennial  interval 
between  the  two.  For  aught  that  appears,  the  vis¬ 
ion  liefore  tlie  mind  of  the  writer  may  have  been 
simjdy  that  of  1  Thess.  v.  16,  17 — dead  saints  ris¬ 
ing  first,  and  living  saints  being  then  caught  up  in 
the  clouds,  nothing  at  all  being  said  about  the 
wicked.  It  must  not  lie  overlooked  that  the  New 
Testament  throughout  deals  mainly  with  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  tho  righteous.  .  .  .  The  peculiar  Chili- 
asm  of  Barnabas,  so  unlike  that  of  Papias.  is  best 
explained  by  supposing  it  to  have  come  in  between 
tho  Teaching  and  Papias. 

Dr.  Schaff’s  discussions  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Didache,  and  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  are 
more  satisfactory.  His  volume  is  also  enrich¬ 
ed  witli  the  chief  original  documents,  which 
are  brought  into  comparison  with  the  Didache, 
and  also  wirh  several  fac-slmlles  and  wood- 
cuts,  We  wish  the  publishers  had  been  a  little 
more  attentive  to  their  part  in  the  production 
of  the  book.  The  illustrations  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be.  The  paper,  type,  and  entire 
aiqiearance  of  the  book  that  the  Scribners 
have  given  us,  are  vastly  better. 

FROEHEL'S  EDUCATION  OF  MAN. 

Frederick  Froebel,  tlie  great  German  pioneer 
in  rational  methods  of  child-instruction,  began 
his  efforts  about  seventy  years  ago,  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  work  in  1827.  It  appeared  un¬ 
der  tho  broad  title  of  “Tlie  Education  of 
Man,”  and  contained  in  its  several  parts  all 
the  essential  ideas  now  so  widely  known  and 
poinilar  as  the  Kindergarten  System.  His 
plan  was  to  have  children  continue  at  home 
with  their  mothers  until  seven  years  of  age,  and 
accordingly  this  first  book  is  addressed  to  mo¬ 
thers.  Setting  forth  at  the  start  what  is  term¬ 
ed  tlie  “  Foundation  of  the  Whole,”  we  come 
next  to  “  Man  in  the  Period  of  his  Earliest 
Childhood”;  then  to  “Man  as  a  Boy”;  and 
finally  to  “  Man  as  a  Scholar,”  All  the  au¬ 
thor’s  statements  and  deductions  are  elaborated 
with  true  German  painstakingand  minuteness. 
Froebel,  however,  soon  found  that  he  had  laid 
too  heavy  a  burden  even  upon  willing  maternal 
shoulders,  and  in  1839  he  invented  the  Kinder¬ 
garten.  His  jilan  was  to  gather  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  children  for  three  hours  daily  (and 
of  course  from  several  families),  under  tho  care 
of  a  mother’s  assistant,  whom  he  called  a  kin- 
dergartner.  The  little  ones  were  to  be  helped 
and  directed  in  their  iday,  rather  than  thwart¬ 
ed  and  disciplined,  until  about  seven  years 
old,  which  age  was  sufficiently  early  for  them 
to  enter  upon  school  and  learn  the  signs  of  the 
ideas  they  would  already  have  aciiulred  in  a 
spontaneous  and  pleasing  way. 

Tho  present  work  is  translated  by  Josephine 
Jarvis,  and  published  by  A.  Lovell  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  who  furnishes 
the  American  preface,  informs  us  that  the 
“Mother-Love  and  Nursery  Songs,”  another 
publifiation  by  Froebel,  was  translated  by  the 
same  able  hand,  and  published  in  Boston  by 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw.  The  author  in¬ 
tended  it  as  an  aid  to  his  general  scheme. 
Miss  Jarvis  has  in  translation,  but  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  the  only  remaining  writings  of  Froe¬ 
bel,  consisting  of  articles  published  by  him  in 
several  periodicals  of  his  time.  They  were 
gathered  after  his  death  in  1852,  and  published 
by  Wichard  Lange. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for  July 
has  for  a  frontisiiiece  a  wood  engraving  of 
President  Lincoln.  “Washington  in  March 
and  April,  1861,”  deals  with  the  o{>ening  events 
of  the  war,  as  do  several  articles  of  the  num¬ 
ber  next  following.  They  have  for  their  au¬ 
thors  Gens.  C.  P.  Stone,  Tliomas  Jordan,  Mer¬ 
edith  Read,  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  the  editor  (Mrs. 
Lamb),  Gen.  E.  L.  Viele,  while  Mr.  George 
.  Rutledge  Gibson  writes  of  “  Wall  Street  in  the 
Civil  War”— thus  altogether  forming  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  the  beginnings  of  the  great  conflict. 
The  minor  clepartments  of  the  number  are  well 
filled.  _ _ _ 
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A  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THINGS  IN  ITALY 
AND  IN  NEW  YORK. 

By  Ber.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples,  Italy,  Jane  11. 1885. 

Back  again  in  my  own  home  in  front  of  this 
beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  I  thought  at  one  time 
to  write  out  some  of  my  experiences  in  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Greece. 
But  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  my  visit  to 
the  new  excavations  at  Thebes,  an  account  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Missions  in  Egypt, 
and  perhaps  a  note  in  regard  to  recent  discov¬ 
eries  in  Jerusalem,  I  have  concluded  for  wise 
reasons  to  say  nothing  of  my  new  perigrina- 
tions.  These  reasons  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  recent  very  interesting  communications  of 
the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  concerning  a 
portion  of  the  territory  travelled  over,  and  in 
the  instructive  letters  of  Dr.  Post  of  Beirut, 
and  the  flying  bulletins  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson. 
These  have  fllled  any  vacuum  there  might 
have  been  in  regard  to  fresh  news  and  reflec¬ 
tions  from  those  ancient  lands  of  civilization 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

I  returned  to  And  Italy  more  interesting  to 
me  than  ever,  and  never  have  I  been  enabled 
to  see  such  signs  of  hope  and  of  rapid  progress 
as  I  have  seen  by  contrasting  them  with  the 
sight  of  so  much  that  is  depressing  in  Moham¬ 
medan  lands.  One  can  thus  see  how  much 
even  countries  and  people  of  corrupt  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  superior  to  the  nations  under  the 
sway  of  the  “  False  Prophet.” 

As  I  read  in  your  issues  of  May  14th  and  21st 
the  various  comments  of  your  own  and  of  oth¬ 
er  religious  journals  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
“  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill  ”  before  the  New 
York  Legislature,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  retrograde  the  measure  appears  to  us  over 
here  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  where  to¬ 
day  the  i>eople  are  becoming  more  and  more 
watchful  of  every  proposition  of  the  Church 
which  has*  so  long  ground  them  down.  It 
seems  to  us  in  Italy  that  in  New  York  the;’ 
are  making  an  attempt  at  a  backward  move¬ 
ment  in  trying  “  by  hook  or  by  crook  ”  to  push 
such  a  bill  through ;  but  here  there  is  scarcely 
a  year  but  some  legislative  act  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  curtails  the  power  of  the  priest, 
hood.  Civil  marriage  takes  the  place  of  what 
the  Church  calls  a  “sacrament,”  and  a  priest 
who  presumes  to  marry  a  party  before  the  civil 
marriage  is  performed  by  a  magistrate  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  is  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution.  The  priest,  monk,  or  any’  other 
ecclesiastic,  who  makes,  dictates,  or  even  influ¬ 
ences  the  making  of  a  will,  is  also  treated  as  a 
criminal,  and  is  punished  severely  by  the  law. 

A  man  is  no  longer  compelled  by  law  to  have 
his  child  baptized  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  registered  in  the  parish  books,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  free  will  of  the  parent,  and  the 
civil  register  is  oiien  to  him  to  record  the  birth 
of  his  child.  Thus  the  former  priestly  power 
over  the  important  items  of  “  birth,  marriage, 
and  death  ’’—which  has  always  been  constru**d 
by  the  people  as  the  power  of  life  and  death— 
is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  the 
clericals.  Every  day  is  it  less  and  less  in  their 
power  to  curse  with  their  word  and  influence, 
even  in  remote  parishes,  the  individual  who 
may  fall  under  their  displeasure. 

Emancipation,  any  more  than  revolution, 
once  begun,  will  not  go  backward.  We  hear 
Xrona  time  to  time  of  eminent  men— the  leading 
statesmen,  literati,  and  patriots— reared  amidst 
the  influences  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  not  only  in  the  dying  hour  refuse  the  last 
offices  of  the  Church,  but  some  especially  pro¬ 
vide  in  their  wills  that  no  priest  shall  come 
near  their  bodies  when  borne  to  the  city  of  the 
dead.  Some  of  them  have,  in  the  days  of 
health  and  strength,  made  their  friends  prom¬ 
ise  them  that  when  their  minds  are  overcloud¬ 
ed  with  physical  suffering  at  the  approach  of 
death,  they  will  never  allow  any  priest  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  their  last  moments.  If  such  men 
as  Beranger,  Lamennais,  Michelet, Quinet,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  who  were  not  vulgar  infidels,  but 
believers  in  God,  refuse  all  intercourse  with 
the  priests  in  the  sick  room  and  on  the 
dying  bed,  and  take  special  pains,  by  their 
last  will  and  testament,  to  have  civil  funerals, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  their  example  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  thousands  of  the  thoughtful 
workmen  and  artisans  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  some  tw’enty  years  ago,  said  to 
me  that  his  studies  and  his  experience  had 
taught  him  that  the  agricultural  community 
everywhere  is  conservative,  and  too  often  con¬ 
servative  in  that  which  is  degrading  to  human¬ 
ity,  particularly  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
If  you  take  out  the  rural  districts  of  France, 
you  wiil  find  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  men  are 
either  deists  in  the  sense  of  those  eminent 
Frenchmen  that  I  have  quoted  above,  or  they 
are  downright  atheists,  because  religion,  as 
taught  them  in  their  childhood  by  the  priests, 
was  no  loving  breathing  from  the  Father  as  to 
His  child,  no  words  of  hofie  from  a  sympathiz¬ 
ing  High  Priest  and  Eider  Brother.  The 
words  “  It  is  finished  ”  are  not  known  in  the 
general  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  for  if  they  were,  the  dogma  of  purga¬ 
tory  would  not  stand  for  a  moment.  That 
there  are  true  Christians  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  I  do  not  doubt,  for  I  have  known  them 
in  South  America  and  in  Euroiie;  but  it  is  not 
on  account  of,  but  rather  in  spite  of,  the  gen¬ 
eral  teachings  and  influence  of  the  priests,  that 
such  persons,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  men,  have  found  “Christ  and  Him 
crucified  ”  to  be  a  perfect  Redeemer  for  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come.  But  the  great 
majority  of  thinking  men,  whether  trained  in 
the  schools  or  the  reading  artisans,  are  oppos- 
ers  of  religion  as  they  see  it  in  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  priesthood  in  Europe  to  keep  un¬ 
der  the  human  intellect  and  human  liberty. 

Up  to  a  recent  period  there  has  been  no  sight 
in  the  Italian  cities  more  common  and  strik¬ 
ing  than  funerals— some  very  pompous,  and 
gome  to  the  newly  arrived  very  fantastic, 
where  the  curious  costumes  and  customs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  preserved.  Men  with  large 
hats  and  masks,  men  dressed  in  long,  flowing 
white  robes,  march  slowly  after  a  huge  car¬ 
riage  drawn  by  many  horses.  In  the  interior 
of  the  carriage  (whose  roof  is  supported  by 
pillars,  so  that  all  is  completely  exposed  to 
view)  are  seen  priests  and  monks  seated 
around  a  sham  coffin,  on  which  are  blazing 
candles.  The  real  coffin,  containing  its  corpse, 
had  been  taken  to  the  cemetery  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  procession  of  media'val-looking  men 
was  always  headed  by  stalwart  monks  bearing 
the  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  large  flam¬ 
ing  wax-candles.  Such  was  formerly  almost 
the  only  kind  of  funeral  seen,  particularly  in 
the  Southern  cities  in  Italy ;  and  at  a  glance 
one  would  recognize  that  the  ecclesiastics  had 
the  ruling  and  predominating  part.  But  of 
late  days  I  have  observed  many  dei^artures 
from  these  long-sanctioned,  gloomy  funerals 
presided  over  and  directed  by  the  priests. 
With  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  expression  in 
Italy,  for  twenty  years  things  have  changed, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  witness  funer¬ 
als  of  mechanics  without  the  presence  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  priest.  The  men  composing  the  procession 
are  mechanics  bearing  a  brother  artisan  to  the 
grave.  They  are  intensely  patriotic,  and  they 


teach,  as  it  were,  by  an  object  lesson  that  Chun- 1 
try  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Church.  There  j 
is  the  banner  of  Italy  instead  of  the  black  and 
gloomy  death’s  head  on  a  white  ground.  If, 
as  is  often  the  case,  a  band  of  music  heads  the 
little  procession,  you  hear  the  “  hymn  of  Gari¬ 
baldi  ”  instead  of  the  accustomed  Latin  chants 
by  priests  and  monks.  In  other  words,  the 
lesson  is  most  palpable  that  these  people  put 
country  before  the  Church,  and  make  known 
that  they  wish  no  priestly  interference.  Ital¬ 
ian  is  to  them  a  better  name  than  Christian. 

This  of  course  is  going  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  one  great  difficulty  that  a  purer 
and  more  reasonable  (because  a  Bible)  religion 
has  to  contend  with,  is  on  the  part  of  such 
Italians  the  confounding  of  the  true  with  the 
false.  They  have  felt  that  the  priests  of  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors  have  tried  to  keep 
them  away  from  their  rights,  and  if  iiermitted, 
would  continue  to  impose  upon  them  “bur¬ 
dens  grievous  to  be  borne.” 

So  it  is  not  only  the  Victor  Hugos,  the  Miche¬ 
lets,  Lamennais,  and  Berangcrs  in  France, 
and  the  leading  minds  in  Italy,  who  hold  up 
before  the  world  the  lesson  that  most  vigorous 
watchfulness  must  be  kept  up  in  order  that 
political  and  other  liberties  may  not  be  taken 
from  them  by  a  cunning,  persevering  priest¬ 
hood  of  a  corrupt  Christianity,  but  men  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life  and  humble  mechanics 
are  teaching  that  same  lesson.  These  men  are 
by  no  means  all  “Socialists  ”  in  the  bad  sense 
of  that  word,  but  they  have  not  yet  learned 
the  highest,  truest,  best  of  all  religions— that 
of  Christ.  They  are  in  their  way  only  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  religion  of  which  they  know  to 
their  sorrow.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
the  leaders  of  these  men,  and  consequently 
the  men  themselves,  often  introduce  into  their 
conversation,  their  speeches,  and  their  wri¬ 
tings,  the  name  of  Christ  as  the  examplar  of 
all  that  is  good  and  benevolent.  But  they  do 
not  yet  know  Christ.  In  their  new  liberties, 
and  in  their  somewhat  successfui  reaction 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  they  are  proud, 
and  the  true  subjection  and  humility  involved 
in  becoming  a  consecrated,  eniightened  follow¬ 
er  of  “the  meek  and  lowly,”  are  things  which 
they  do  not  yet  comprehend.  1  am  giad,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  that  in  those  piaces  where  a  pure 
Bible  Christianity  is  preached,  some  of  the 
truest  disciples  of  the  Master  are  converted 
artisans,  who  were  earnest  men  to  begin  with, 
but  felt  wants  and  longings  which  even  the 
emancipation  from  spiritual  tyranny  through 
I>olitical  liberty  did  not  give  them,  and  yet  at 
last,  by  the  voice  of  the  preacher  and  by  the 
reading  of  the  Word,  came  into  that  perfect 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  made  them  free. 

The  political  safety  and  the  hope  of  Europe 
depend  upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ  being  dis¬ 
seminated  amongst  the  peopie ;  and  in  America 
where  that  Gospel  is  disseminated  as  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world,  our  political  safety 
depends  upon  scrupulously  guarding  as  our 
most  precious  civil  liberty,  the  entire  non-in¬ 
terference  between  the  State  and  the  Church. 


CELEBRATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  IN  CHILE. 

In  the  year  1810  the  people  of  Chile  declared 
their  independence  of  Spain.  In  1816  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  decided,  and  Chile  became  a  free  and 
independent  government.  The  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  of  the  Chilenos  are  so  strong,  that 
they  ceiebrate  this  victory  by  a  yeariy  holiday. 
This  holiday  occurs  on  the  18th  of  September, 
but  is  made  to  extend  through  a  number  of 
days. 

In  1884  the  exercises  occupied  four  days,  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  16th,  which  was  Tuesday,  and 
lasting  until  Saturday  night.  There  were  some 
marked  features  of  the  patriotic  feast,  as  this 
people  call  these  days,  which  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  your  readers.  The  governmental  author¬ 
ities  of  each  division  of  the  country,  took  charge 
of  the  celebration,  made  the  plans  and  paid  the 
bills.  The  programme  for  the  capital  was  quite 
elaborate,  and  full  of  interesting  incident.  It 
would  take  too  much  space  in  your  columns  to 
report  in  full  the  events  and  scenes  that  mark¬ 
ed  this  festival.  To  recount  the  programme, 
and  give  here  and  there  an  explanatory  word, 
will  be  sufficient.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader. 

According  to  the  rule  of  the  City  Fathers, 
everybody  must  clean  up  the  outside  of  their 
houses.  The  painted  houses  are  washed  or  re¬ 
painted,  while  those  that  have  only  been  white¬ 
washed  are  treated  to  another  coat.  The  stat¬ 
uary  in  the  Alameda  were  varnished,  and  the 
city  had  the  appearance  of  newness  and  bright¬ 
ness  that  was  quite  refreshing.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  the  servants  all  expect  a  present  of 
a  new  dress  from  their  employers.  Those  who 
have  no  such  source  of  supply  try  to  earn 
enough  in  extra  ways  to  get  a  new  garment, 
and  all  want  a  little  additional  spending  mo¬ 
ney  for  the  important  occasion.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Spring  [September]  makes  out-of- 
door  life  agreeable.  Everybody  is  prepared  to 
be  happy. 

Tuesday,  the  16th,  was  the  first  day  of  the 
festival,  but  as  the  stores  do  not  close  until 
Thursday,  the  first  two  days  are  not  of  so  much 
imixirtance.  On  the  first  day  there  was  a  grand 
concert,  vocal  and  instrumental,  at  2  P.  M.,  and 
in  the  evening  the  opera  of  “  The  Huguenots  ” 
was  presented  in  the  Municipal  Theatre.  The 
writer  did  not  attend  either  of  these  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  so  cannot  report  as  to  their  <jual- 
ity.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  good,  as 
the  musicians  were  spoken  of  as  “  distinguish¬ 
ed  ladies  and  professors  of  music.” 

Wednesday,  the  17th,  there  occurred  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  medals,  or  premiums,  to  the 
army.  These  medals  were  given  to  .the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  late  war  with  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  Some  received  special  medals  for  meri¬ 
torious  service  during  the  war,  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  passed  through  the  entire  campaign 
were  decorated  with  one  style  of  a  medal,  while 
those  who  had  only  passed  through  a  (lart  of 
the  war  received  another  style.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  was  made  in  a  large  park,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  an  extensive  field  in  the  form  of  an  el¬ 
lipse.  There  were  not  far  from  20, (XK)  people  in 
the  gathering.  There  were  decorated  pavilions 
for  the  President,  for  the  Members  of  his  Cabi¬ 
net,  for  the  Members  of  Congress,  for  Judges, 
for  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  for  the  officials  of 
the  city  of  Santiago,  ancl  for  other  distinguish¬ 
ed  people.  Gn  either  side  of  the  pavilions  were 
covered  and  raised  platforms  for  the  general 
public,  on  which  seats  could  be  secured  for  the 
modest  sum  each  of  $2  Chile  currency.  The 
exercises  consisted  of  a  speech  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  which  he  recognized  the  valor  of  the 
assembled  heroes,  as  well  the  greatness  of 
Chile  and  of  the  outcome  of  the  war.  After 
the  exercises  before  the  Presidential  pavilion 
were  concluded,  the  people  scattered  through 
the  park,  and  sought  comfort  in  the  pleasant 
vistas,  in  the  balmy  Spring  air,  in  various 
lunches,  in  seeing  each  other  and  in  being 
seen— a  throng  much  like  that  of  Central  Park 
in  New  York,  of  a  Wednesday  or  Saturday'  af¬ 
ternoon.  Every  one  who  had  a  carriage  was 
there  with  his  family  or  friend.  Those  who 
had  saddie-horses  pranced  and  gallojied  gaily 
and  rapidly  through  the  shady  avenues.  Those 
not  so  highly  favored  chartered  a  public  coach 
for  the  day,  or  more  indei>endently,  walked. 
The  most  motley  part  of  the  assemblage  was 
the  native  population  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
sought  comfort  in  beer,  “chicha,”  and  dancing 


the  “Quaker.”  Of  these  latter  I  will  speak 
later.  In  the  evening  was  given  at  the  thea¬ 
tre  the  opera  “Hernani.” 

Thursday,  the  18th,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
festival  proper.  Seventy-four  years  ago  that 
day  Chile  declared  herself  free  and  independ¬ 
ent.  On  that  day  Chile  took  a  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  has  honorably 
maintained  it  ever  since.  The  military  took 
positions  around  the  plaza  early  Thursday 
morning,  and  also  formed  a  line  on  either  side 
of  the  streets  leading  from  the  Cathedral  to 
the  Mint,  which  building  also  contains  the  gov¬ 
ernment  offices.  At  1  P.  M.  the  President  and 
his  suite,  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  other  high  function¬ 
aries,  marched  to  the  Cathedral.  The  streets 
were  crowded,  and  thousands  found  a  stand¬ 
ing-place  within  the  great  building.  The  nave 
had  been  reserved  for  the  high  functionaries, 
while  the  aisles  were  filled  with  the  gazing  mul¬ 
titude-some  intent  on  worship,  and  others  on 
seeing  the  distinguished  personages  who  made 
up  the  central  body  of  worshippere.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  gathering  was  to  listen  to  the  Te 
Deum,  which  was  sung  by  a  well-trained  choir. 
The  other  parts  of  the  service  were  taken  by 
numerous  priests,  whose  voices  intoned  the 
Latin  prayers  in  a  not  very  interesting  or  edi¬ 
fying  manner.  After  the  Te  Deum  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  rest  of  the  officiais  marched  two 
and  two  between  files  of  soldiers  to  the  Mint, 
or  government  buildings.  At  this  place  there 
was  to  be  a  review  of  the  troops.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  there  were  races  at  the  grounds  of  the 
“  Club  Hipico.”  In  the  early  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing  there  were  set  off  fireworks  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  at  which  points  also  bands  of  mu¬ 
sic  were  stationed  to  entertain  the  people. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  opera  “  li  Trovatore  ” 
was  given  in  the  Municipal  Theatre. 

Friday,  the  19th,  there  was  a  grand  military 
review  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  a  sham 
fight  of  large  proportions  on  the  “  Ellipse  ”  in 
the  Park  Cousino.  This  grand  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  rhagnificent  scale  in  the  presence 
of  the  same  high  officials  before  mentioned, 
and  amidst  a  concourse  of  probably  50,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Grand  Ellipse  in  which  the  evolu¬ 
tions  occurred  is  an  immense  fieid  of  a  ha:f  mile 
in  diameter  at  its  shortest  axis,  and  fully  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  long  diameter.  This 
vast  space  was  occupied  with  the  soldiers,  and 
afforded  a  fine  field  for  their  evolutions.  The 
marching  and  counter-marching,  the  various 
movements  and  charges  of  the  battalions,  were 
magnificent  indeed,  and  showed  a  wonderful 
proficiency  in  drill.  The  entire  Ellipse  was 
surrounded  with  throngs  of  people,  all  intent¬ 
ly  watching  the  exhibition.  The  encircling 
grove  was  fllled  with  others,  who  cared  more 
for  social  enjoyment  than  for  military  display. 
The  shady  streets  around  the  enclosure  were 
full  of  people.  Along  the  sides  of  these  streets 
encampments  of  a  rude  kind  had  been  made, 
at  which  refreshments  and  games  were  provid¬ 
ed.  The  refreshments  consisted  mainly  of  beer 
and  “  chicha,”  although  many  native  dishes 
had  been  cooked  and  were  for  sale. 

“  Chicha  ”  is  the  native  drink.  It  is  made  of 
grapes,  and  is,  when  new,  much  like  the  cider 
of  the  United  States.  It  becomes  “  hard  ” 
soon  (that  is,  develops  alcohol),  and  is  all  the 
more  desirable  to  the  native  taste  for  that  in¬ 
gredient.  It  is  a  treacherous  drink.  Some 
people  can  take  only  a  little  before  feeling  its 
effects.  Some  of  the  chicha  has  in  it  an  uncer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  spirit,  so  that  the  partaker 
does  not  know  the  strength  of  the  enemy  with 
which  he  is  struggling,  and  before  he  is  aware 
he  is  laid  out.  One  of  the  ominous  cries  which 
we  heard  was  “Chicha  buena  para  los  nifios,” 
or  “Chicha  good  for  the  children.”  There 
has  been  a  marked  increase  of  the  use  of  Ger¬ 
man  beer  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  among  the  more  wealthy.  The  use 
of  wines  and  other  liquors  is  very  general, 
wine  being  a  common  drink  at  meals,  after  the 
European  manner. 

The  social  part  of  the  gathered  throng  found 
delight  in  the  native  dance  called  the  “Qua¬ 
ker.”  It  is  i)erformed  by  a  single  couple,  and 
is  enjoyed  alike  in  the  hovels  of  the  i)oor  and 
in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy.  To  a  foreign¬ 
er,  the  dance  seems  very  flat  and  meaningless, 
but  I  am  told  that  every  step  and  motion  has  a 
kind  of  significance.  The  two  who  are  dancing 
have  in  their  hand  a  handkerchief  which  they 
swing  back  and  forth  at  one  another.  The 
step  seems  a  kind  of  heel-and-toe  affair,  with¬ 
out  grace  or  beauty.  The  music  is  a  sort  of 
minor  wail,  accomi)anied  with  a  few  chords  on 
a  peculiar  kind  of  harp.  On  the  sounding-box 
of  the  harp,  which  is  quite  large,  a  second  per¬ 
son  beats  time,  and  others  strike  their  hands 
together  in  a  unison  stroke.  After  the  dance 
is  over,  they  pass  around  beer  or  chicha  in  a 
large  glass  holding  over  a  <iuart.  From  this 
bountiful  dish  all  the  company  partake. 

Scattered  through  the  grove  were  hundreds 
of  rude  booths  in  wdiich  peoi^le  were  dancing 
the  “Quaker,”  and  many  others  were  standing 
before  the  booths  watcliing  the  proceedings. 
Mingled  through  the  throng  were  many  per¬ 
sons  giving  the  simple  an  opportunity  to  make, 
or  rather  to  lose,  money  in  various  games  of 
chance.  The  majority  of  these  games  were  of 
the  roulette  order,  the  winning  depending  on 
the  turning  of  a  wheel,  or  large  pointer  like 
that  of  a  huge  clock ;  some  depended  on  the 
throwing  of  dice,  or  of  cubes,  on  which  were 
figures  corresponding  with  like  figures  on  the 
board  on  which  the  money  of  the  players  was 
placed.  There  were  a  number  of  “  three-card- 
monte  men,”  who  not  only  played  their  game  | 
without  hindrance,  but  unblushingly  cheated 
the  i)oor  simpletons  who  dared  try  their  chanc¬ 
es.  Gambling  in  various  forms  is  a  common 
practice  in  this  country.  I  was  told  that  card- 
rooms  are  open  at  every  gathering  in  society, 
and  this  not  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  what 
some  so  innocently  call  a  “(juiet  game  of 
whist,”  but  for  the  sole  purimse  of  playing 
for  money.  Some  do  not  scruple  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  who  are  less  skilled. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique 
sights  in  all  this  motley  group,  was  the  per¬ 
sons  on  horseback — not  the  exquisite  young 
gentleman  who  was  trying  to  imitate  the  cus¬ 
toms  he  had  learned  from  English  .sources,  but 
the  native  horseman.  Well  mounted,  he  makes 
a  very  picturesque  sight.  The  horse  is  not  usu¬ 
ally  much  to  boast  of;  only  that  he  is  nervous 
and  frisky,  and  quick  in  his  movements.  The 
rider  is  dressed  after  his  own  native  taste.  He 
wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  decorated  with  a 
colored  ribbon.  Over  the  shoulders  he  wears 
a  “  poncho,”  which  fe  a  large  thick  cloth  about 
the  size  of  a  laprobe,  usually  striped  in  bright 
colors.  It  has  a  hole  cut  longitudinally  in  the 
centre,  which  admits  the  head.  The  poncho 
falls  over  the  shoulders  like  a  shawl.  The 
men  wear  leather  leggings,  and  spurs  the  wheel 
of  which  varies  from  one  to  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  These  are  made  of  silver  or  steel. 
The  foot  is  placed  in  a  stirrup  which  resembles 
the  front  half  of  a  wooden  shoe,  quite  high  in 
the  instep,  and  carved  with  all  sorts  of  figures. 
These  persons  delight  to  dash  about  at  break¬ 
neck  speed,  and  if  by  running  against  another 
they  can  unhorse  him,  they  are  highly  elated. 
The  passing  of  numbers  of  these  strangely-ac¬ 
coutered  beings,  is  startling  in  the  extreme. 
Their  strange  hats,  their  bright  and  flying 
ponchos,  and  the  jingling  of  their  spurs,  al¬ 
most  make  one  think  that  an  army  is  comffig, 
and  not  twenty  or  thirty  original  Chilenos.  > 


The  day  closed  with  a  national  hymn  sung 
in  the  theatre,  and  allegorical  of  the  late  suc¬ 
cessful  war  with  Bolivia  and  Peru,  after  which 
the  opera  of  “  Lucia  ”  was  executed. 

Saturday,  the  2()th,  at  2.30  P.  M.,  there  were 
races  at  the  “  Club  Hipico,”  and  at  3  P.  M.  an 
exhibition  of  acrobats  in  the  Park  Cousino. 
At  7.30  P.  M.  there  was  a  procession  of  "Tri¬ 
umph,”  consisting  of  various  torches,  and  a 
grand  car  allegorical  of  “Heroism,”  the  whole 
accompanied  by  bands  of  music.  This  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  the  thinnest  thing  of  the  week,  and 
those  w’ho  w’ent  a  mile  or  so  to  see  it  w’ere 
greatly  disapjiointed.  At  8  P.  M.  the  opera 
“  Rui  Bias  ”  was  sung  in  the  theatre. 

Sunday,  the  21st,  at  1  P.  M.,  there  was  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  public  schools.  The  distribution  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  City  Council.  At  2 
P.  M.  there  were  races  at  the  Club  Hipico,  and 
at  8  there  was  sung  the  opera  “Aida.”  The 
programme  continued  regardless  of  Sunday, 
and  the  public  exercises  of  that  day  were  bet¬ 
ter  attended  than  on  other  days,  when  the 
same  entertainments  were  going  on. 

There  was  a  lack  of  that  deep  enthusiasm 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  States.  The 
people  seemed  to  think  that  the  government 
should  provide  amusements  for  them,  and  that 
all  they  needed  to  do  was  to  have  a  good  time. 
There  was  one  faint  attempt  to  hurrah,  when 
on  one  of  the  days  the  President  and  his  suite, 
on  their  way  to  the  pavilion  where  they  were 
to  behold  the  sham  fight,  passed  by  a  waiting 
crowd.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  the  week  may  be  called  a  week  of 
successful  entertainment  at  the  i)ublic  ex¬ 
pense.  The  houses  were  gaily  decorated  with 
the  Chile  flag,  and  many  i)ersons  illuminated 
the  front  of  their  houses  with  gas-jets  of  all 
fanciful  forms,  among  which  the  single  star 
(emblematic  of  the  Republic)  was  prominent. 

So  entered  this  ambitious  and  promising 
country  upon  another  year  of  its  history.  The 
outlook  is  that  the  year  1885  will  mark  great 
advances  in  legislation  and  in  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people.  I  am  sure  all  who  read 
these  words  will  join  the  writer  in  the  wish 
“  Viva  la  Chile !  ”  Truly  yours,  J.  M.  A. 


THE  STATUS  OF  ANDOVER  SEMINARY. 

The  reco!it  anniversary  of  Andover  Seminary 
seems  to  have  relieved  it  of  any  supposed  “  nebu¬ 
lous  vagueness,”  re.specting  what  it  shall  liold  and 
teach  of  the  new  theology.  At  least  so  concludes 
The  Congregationalist.  In  language  .somewhat 
gratulatory,  it  says:  “At  last,  after  months  of 
indecision  or  evasion,  the  frank  and  full  acknowl¬ 
edgment  is  made  tliat  Andover  teaches  the  ‘  new 
theology.’  We  deplore  the  fact,  but  if  it  be  a 
fact,  rejoice  in  its  avowal.” 

The  extent  of  the  “  departure  ”  from  the  stand¬ 
ards,  the  creed,  and  intended  doctrinal  basis  of 
the  Seminary,  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  sai\ie  editorial :  “  The  views  in  eschatolo¬ 
gy  which  the  new  professor  of  systematic  theolo¬ 
gy  last  year  was  not  ready  to  accept,  upon  fuller 
investigation,  it  st^eins,  have  been  embraced.  The 
hope  of  a  probation  in  the  next  life,  for  those  to 
whom  the  historic  Christ  has  not  been  adequately 
presented  in  this  life,  is  now  taught  unhesitating¬ 
ly.  The  notion  also  is  suggested  that  Christ,  in 
speaking  of  future  awards  and  punishments,  while 
giving  no  intimation  that  they  are  not  endless,  was 
referring  rather  to  the  quality  of  these  states,  or 
conditions,  than  to  tlieir  permanence.” 

Our  contemporary  thinks  the  situation  involves 
two  questions,  1.  Is  the  new  doctrine  true  ?  and  2. 
Can  it,  true  or  false,  be  honorably  taught  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  founded,  and  by  its  law  and  history  bound 
to  oppo.se  “  all  heresies,  ancient  and  modern,” 
and  especially  that  form  of  heresy  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  head  and  front  of  this  offending  ?  It  re¬ 
gards  the  laudations  of  this  “  liberty”  now  achiev¬ 
ed,  which  fill  the  atmosphere  about  the  consecrat¬ 
ed  ground  on  Andover  hill,  as  being  strangely  out 
of  place;  and  indulges  a  little  pardonable  satire 
upon  that  “always  eloquent,  if  not  always  consis¬ 
tent,  trustee  who  showed  superb  ad  capiamlum 
rhetoric  in  his  assertion  that  Andover  has  furnish¬ 
ed  a  pedestal  for  the  statue  of  lil)erty  to  stand 
upon  that  it  may  enlighten  the  world,”  but  “did 
not  explain  who  paid  for  tliegianite  and  t)iema.son 
work.” 

The  present  attitude  of  the  in.stitntion  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  almost,  if  not  <iuite,  a  final  divorcement,  or 
diversion  of  it  from  tlic  great  New  England  Con¬ 
gregational  body:  “Tlie  loss  of  Andov<“r,  with  its 
grand  equipment  and  nolde  history,  to  tlie  cause 
of  evangelical  religion  would  be  great,  but  it  would 
bo  a  calamity  far  less  than  would  be  a  defection 
from  the  true  faith,  .so  general  as  to  lead  to  silent 
acquiescence  in  this  new  departure.” 

It  may  not  bo  wise  nor  well  to  make  more  of 
this  “  new  departure  ”  than  there  is  of  it;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  The  Congregationalist  comes  down  to  very 
practical  facts,  when  it  .states  that  “  witli  property 
aggregating  from  a  million  and  a  ((uarter  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half,  with  its  complete  ecpiipment,  and 
an  actual  cash  expenditure  of  over  $50,000,  more 
than  half  of  which  went  for  professors’  salaries,” 
the  institution  “  is  sending  out  this  year  a  class  of 
fourteen  ;  one  of  whom  did  not  graduate,  only  two 
of  whom  were  at  Andover  three  years,  and  seven 
of  them  but  one ! ” 

Pertinently  this  review  of  the  situation,  and 
criticism  upon  it,  clo.s*«  with  this  comment:  “We 
are  told  that  this  ‘  advance  ’  is  for  gain  in  ‘  work¬ 
ing  theology.’  With  all  respect,  we  submit  that  it 
is  time  for  its  works  to  appear.  With  the  use  of 
our  oldest  and  best  endowed  seminary  and  several 
of  our  most  prominent  pulpits,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  its  superior  tiualities  for  saving  men 
should  at  least  begin  to  appear  ?  We  have  .sean- 
ned  carefully  the  large  accessions  to  the  churches 
during  the  past  season,  without  being  atile  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  tliey  have  n'snltcsl  from  the  pn'aching 
of  any  new  views  of  tlie  Gospel.  Witliout  iiitter- 
ness,  not  altogetlier  witliout  hope,  but  in  sincere 
sorrow  in  view  of  the  iiossible  loss  of  a  great 
treasure,  we  still  wait  God’s  will.” 

Our  conteniiiorary.  The  Independent,  refers  to 
the  same  matter.  Premising  that  “  tlie  theologi¬ 
cal  public  ”  have  been  {lerplexed  by  what  they 
liave  seen  in  the  newspapers  touching  the  recent 
Andover  examinations,  it  adds  : 

Tlie  reports  given  in  the  .secular  papers  have  not 
been  remarkably  clear,  thougli  they  liave  made  it 
plain  that  some  decided  positions  are  taken  by  one 
or  two  of  the  professors  on  ttie  absolute  infallibili¬ 
ty  of  the  liible,  and  upon  the  condemnation  of  all 
men  for  deeds  done  in  tlie  body.  Wliat  those  posi¬ 
tions  are,  precisely,  the  public  would  bo  glad  to 
know.  From  all  we  can  learn,  tlie  reports  have 
been  made  up  largely  from  the  aiiawei'S  of  the 
graduating  class,  some  of  wlioni  seemed  to  have 
been  Iriglitened  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  keen  and  eager  examiners  from  the  clerical  as¬ 
sociations  of  Massachusetts.  At  any  rate,  thej’ 
are  reported  as  saying  some  rather  preiiosterous 
things.  The  point  that  seems  to  have  attracted 
most  attention  was  the  allegeil  impossibility  of  re¬ 
generation  without  a  knowledge  of  the  “  historic 
Christ,”  which  means,  if  it  means  anything  defi¬ 
nite,  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  mankind  have  thus  far  had  this  knowledge, 
it  follows  that  regeneration  has  been  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  not  only  to  infants  and  idiots,  and  other 
moral  incapables,  but  to  the  masses  of  heathen, 
both  in  Pagan  and  Christian  lands.  Even  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  according  to  some 
of  these  young  thet)logians,  were  compelled  to 
wait  tili  the  next  world  before  they  could  receive 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  “  historic  Christ  ”  as  was 
sufficient  to  enable  them  “to  believe  unto  right¬ 
eousness.”  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ascribe  such  opin¬ 
ions  to  any  of  the  professors,  still  less  to  Involve 
.  them  all  in  speculationsto  which,  as  is  well  known, 
some  of  them  are  strongly  opposed.  We  hear 
again  threats  of  an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts.  The 
puerility  of  such  opposition  is  manifest  enough. , 
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The  Churchman : 

NIore  and  more  each  year  the  vacation  sea¬ 
son  finds  a  place  for  itself  In  American  life. 
The  changes  in  industries  compel  nearly  every 
class  of  toilers  to  take  time  for  rest,  and  the 
hurry  in  which  work  is  done  enforces  upon 
busiiu'ss  and  professional  people  a  period  in 
which  they  can  recruit  tlu'ir  exhausted  cner- 
gii‘8.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  churches  take 
a  vacation  when  minister  and  people  are  absent 
from  home.  Once  it  seemed  like  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  order  to  have  the  services  in  the  par¬ 
ish  church  discontinued  even  for  a  Sunday,  but 
now  there  are  nearly  tw’o  months  in  the  year 
during  which  the  clergy  are  taking  a  much- 
needed  rest,  and  the  people  who  are  most  help¬ 
ful  in  parish  affaiis  are  absent  from  their 
homes  in  quest  of  health  or  a  change  of  life. 
Clergy  and  people  are  both  as  one  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  the  rapid  way 
of  doing  things  which  has  become  well-nigh 
universal  in  all  American  communities.  Prac¬ 
tically  religious  work  has  to  be  done  in  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  Churi'h  during  the 
other  three  is  in  the  situation  of  every  other 
interest  in  life.  It  is  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

There  is  nothing  to  deplore  in  this  shite  of 
things.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  modern 
life,  and  can  no  more  be  changed  than  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides,  or  the  rising  aiul  setting 
of  the  sun.  It  does  not  mean  the  declension  of 
ridigious  life.  It  does  not  mean  that  religious 
people  are  weary  of  well-doing.  It  simply 
means  that  the  quick  way  of  doing  things  has 
compelled  a  different  way  of  living  and  think¬ 
ing,  and  that  all  of  us  unconsciously  conform 
to  the  necessities  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

But  there  is  need  that  Christian  people  shall 
not  forget  the  constant  things  of  the  spiritual 
life,  even  in  vacation  time.  The  mind  and  the 
heart  need  change  or  rest,  but  the  soul  finds  its 
strength  and  refreshment  not  so  much  through 
the  negation  of  activity  as  through  increasing 
intimacy  with  God.  This  intimacy  is  not  re¬ 
duced  when  the  body  is  weary  or  when  the 
mind  is  at  rest.  The  soul  is  never  tired,  as 
mind  and  body  are.  Again  and  again  it  stills 
the  mind  and  heart,  because  it  shares  in  an  un¬ 
seen  life  with  Christ  in  God,  which  expresses 
the  fullness  of  living.  It  is  a  mistake  to  shut 
up  the  soul  as  you  shut  up  the  church  or  your 
own  dwelling  in  the  vacation  season.  At  the 
seaside,  or  in  the  quiet  country,  or  on  mountain 
cliffs,  God  speaks  to  the  soul  in  the  same  voice 
that  Abraham  heard  in  the  far  East,  and  Moses 
heard  by  the  burning  bush  of  Sinai,  and  it  is 
through  this  inward  consciousness  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  that  Christian  pcorile  resist  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  world  wherever  they  may 
be.  This  spiritual  refreshment  should  not  be 
lost.  It  should  be  like  our  personal  eonsidous- 
ness.  It  should  attend  us  like  a  guardian  an¬ 
gel.  It  is  just  here  that  the  difference  fit's  be- 
twt'eii  Christians  who  have  tone  and  those  who 
seem  always  to  be  in  the  drift. 


The  Independent : 

No  woi'd  of  cheer  comes  to  the  Latter-day 
saints  from  north,  south,  east  or  west.  For 
nearly  a  year  they  liave  watched  and  waited  for 
the  light  to  dawn  ;  but  the  darkness  has  grown 
thicker  instead.  It  was  bad  enough  when,  in 
March,  President  Cleveland  in  his  inaugural, 
declared  solemnly  “  Polygamy  must  and  shall 
bo  repressed.”  It  was  worse  when,  in  Nlay,  he 
further  set  forth  to  a  Mormon  delegation  “It  is 
my  duty  to  see  that  the  Edmunds  law  is  en¬ 
forced  as  well  as  all  other  laws.”  But  the 
worst  was  reserved  for  the  last  of  June.  For 
then  Justice  Field  tarried  a  day  in  Salt  Lake, 
en  route  for  the  Pac-ifie — he,  the  Demoeratii* 
judge,  and  whom  the  Mormons  have  always  re¬ 
garded  as  their  champion  ;  and  he,  even  he, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  great  Temple,  and 
not  far  (probably)  from  where  Taylor  and  Can¬ 
non  fie  hidden  for  “  the  Gosjiel’s  ”  sake,  had  the 
depravity  and  heartlessness  to  utti'r  thi'se 
words :  “  I  believe  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
Government,  so  far  as  h'gal  efforts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  continue  the  enforcement  of  the  law.” 
And  then,  since  in  Utah  as  elsewhere,  it  never 
rains  but  it  iiours,  two  sons  of  the  “prophet” 
Joseph,  and  one  of  them  bearing  his  father’s 
name,  and  claiming  to  be  his  only  legal  succes¬ 
sor  in  headship  of  the  Church,  and  in  all  gifts 
of  inspiration,  etc.,  are  in  Zion  of  the  Wahsatch 
for  the  Summer,  to  take  advantage  of  current 
griefs  and  alarms  to  call  the  saints  away  from 
polygamy  and  other  errors  and  enormitii  s,  to 
si'ck  refuge  and  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  Re¬ 
organized  Church.  Certainly  the  brothers  are 
making  a  great  stir,  areprt'aching  almost  daily, 
and  something  may  come  of  their  efforts.  But 
all  the  same,  the  tlieocratii^  leaders,  visible  and 
invisible,  continue  to  exhort  the  brethren  to  be 
steadfast,  and  to  hold  out  faithful  to  the  end. 
And,  curiously,  those  who  have  fled  the  furthest 
from  the  courts,  and  so  are  safest,  plead  most 
touchingly  for  the  prevalence  and  growth  of 
the  martyr  spirit  (in  others).  For  example,  C. 
W.  Penrose,  who  some  months  since,  in  feminine 
attire,  fled  the  territory,  and  paused  not  till  the 
Atlantic  rolled  between  him  and  peril,  writes 
from  London  on  this  wise : 

“  Let  priest-ridden  judges  void  their  venom, 
and  pronounce  their  penalties  ;  let  sentence 
succeed  si'iitence  ;  let  fetters  be  forged,  and 
prison-cells  be  dug  deep  ;  let  the  world  hate, 
and  harass,  and  kill ;  but,  let  not  a  son  of  God, 
anointed  and  si'aled  with  the  spirit  of  promise, 
forsake  any  wife  that  has  been  given  him  of 
the  Lord,  or  yield  one  princi{)le  of  that  holy 
religion  which  should  be  dearer  to  him  than 
fife,  for  judges,  juries,  thi'  nation,  or  a  uni- 
veree !  ” 


The  Christian  at  Work  : 

What  then  of  thesi*  so-called  “faith”  cures 
and  the  casi's  of  cure  which  are  vouched  for 
beyond  all  question?  Just  this,  that  there  is 
no  faith  in  the  c'ures  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  Gofl 
dot's  not  cure  them  in  fulfilment  of  James  v.  15, 
but  they  arc  simply  cures  wrought  in  a  realm 
ri'cognized  and  thoroughly  comi»rehended  by 
the  ordinary  mt'dical  practitioner.  They  are  not 
then  the  result  of  faith  at  all—  for  whether  the 
invalid  has  faith  in  God  or  not  is  of  no  ttonse- 
(juence,  as  it  is  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  and  its  administrant,  and  not  religious 
faith,  that  often,  not  always,  effects  a  cure.  To 
consider  the  subject  .scientifically,  and  as  it  is 
regarded  by  [ihysicians,  the  brain  is  not  simply 
till'  organ  f>f  the  mind,  it  is  also  the  chief  centre, 
or  series  of  centres,  of  the  nervous  system  by 
which  the  whole  body  Is  energize  1,  and  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  with  their  several  functions  are 
governed  and  regulated.  There  is  no  miracle 
in  healing  by  “  faith,”  miscalled  such,  whereas 
it  would  be  a  miracle  if  the  organism,  being  con¬ 
stituted  as  it  is,  and  the  laws  of  life  such  as 
they  are.  healing  did  not  under  these  conditions 
occiir.  The  fallacy  of  those  who  proclaim 
“  faith  ”  healing  as  a  religious  function,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  misunderstand  and  misin¬ 
terpret  their  own  formula.  It  is,  then,  not  faith 
in  God — the  intuitional  insight  vouchsafed  the 
believing  soul  by  God — that  heals,  but  it  is 
belief,  confidence,  in  the  practitioner  and  his 
methods — and  this  is  illustrated  in  the  (*fficaey 
of  the  bread  pill  and  the  harmless  jiowder  of 
“  jiulvis  creta  ”  or  prepared  chalk.  And  hen^ 
we  would  not  say  that  God  never  answers 
jirayer  in  arresting  disease,  but  simply  that 
neither  James  v.  15,  nor  any  other  passage  of 
Scripture,  is  to  be  citf'd  as  a  warrant  for  any 
specific  cure,  without  resort  to  medicine  ;  assur¬ 
edly  it  furnishes  no  warrant  tor  faith  or  confi¬ 
dence  cures  at  all. 

We  all  ri'call  the  old  trick  of  making  a  man 
sick  Viy  persistently  telling  him  he  is  ill  until  he 
believes  it.  The  contrary  of  this  is  making  a 
man  well  by  indui'ing  him  to  believe  himself  to 
be  so.  The  number  of  the  “  miracK's  ”  per¬ 
formed  will  be  the  precise  number  of  the  jicrsons 
W’ho  are  capable  of  being  thrown  into  a  stab'  of 
mind  and  body  in  which  supreme  coidhleiiee  or 
“  faith  ”  ilominates  the  organic  state.  Regarded 
in  this  fight  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  urea  of 
this  process  is  lirnitt'd  to  functional  diseiuM's. 
Hence  m  obedience  to  this  patent  “  faith  ”  or 
confidence  cure  no  lost  arm  or  limb  has  been 
restored — no  seared  eyeballs  have  ever  been 
reblcssed  with  vision.  So  it  is  an  exercise  of 
“  faith,”  or  to  drop  the  misleading  term  and 
substitute  the  proper  one  of  confidence  insti'ad 
— an  exercise  of  confidence  suspends,  as  a  rule, 
the  operation  of  adverse  influences,  and  appeals 


strongly  through  the  consciousness  to  the  inner 
and  underlying  faculty  of  vital  force.  There 
are_  many  intractable  i-ases  in  every  practice 
which  might  be  cured  by  confidence.  *  It  is  well 
that  these  poor  persons  shouhl  be  benefited  by 
some  means,  it  mattere  little  what,  and  if  they 
can  be  “  healed  by  confidence  ”  we  ought  to  be 
very  glad,  and  thankful  too,  for  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  those  who,  being  weak-minded  them¬ 
selves,  make  dupes  of  other  weak-minded  folk 
to  their  advantage  and  lasting  pathological 
benefit.  This  is  indeed  a  blind  leading  of  the 
blind  in  which  neither  falls  into  the  ditch,  but 
w’here  one  reaps  lasting  benefit  to  his  own 
advantage  and  the  profit  of  his  physician,  who 
confounds  faith  with  confidence,  and  serenely 
imagines  his  pathological  system  to  have 
instantaneous  comnutnication  with  the  alchemy 
of  heaven. 


The  Baptist  Weekly  : 

In  his  lecture  at  Harvard  University,  printed 
in  the  July  number  of  the  English  Illustrated 
M^azine,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  said  some  good 
things.  His  discriminating  remarks  on  liberty 
in  pronunciation,  are  certainly  suggestive  and 
sound.  Here  they  are  :  “  No  less  an  authority 
than  Cicero  points  out  that  pronunciation  must 
vary  widely  according  to  the  emotions  to  be 
expressed  ;  that  it  may  be  broken  or  cut  with 
a  varying  or  direct  soamd,  and  that  it  serves 
for  tile  speaker  the  purpose  of  color  to  the 
painter,  from  which  to  draw  his  variations. 
Take  the  siinjilest  illustration — the  formal  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  ‘A-h  ’  is  ‘Ah,’  of  ‘  O-h  ’  is  ‘  Oh,’  but 
you  cannot  stereotype  the  expression  of  emo¬ 
tion  like  this.  These  exclamations  are  words  of 
one  syllable,  but  the  speaker  who  is  sounding 
the  gamut  of  human  feeling  will  not  be  restrict¬ 
ed  in  his  pronunciation  by  the  dictionary  rule. 
It  is  said  of  Edmund  Kean  that  he  never  spoke 
such  ejaculations,  but  always  sighed  or  groan¬ 
ed  them.  .  .  .  Words  are  intended  to  express 
feelings  and  ideas,  not  to  bind  them  in  rigid 
fetters ;  the  accents  of  pleasure  are  different 
from  the  aecents  of  pain,  and  if  a  feeling  is 
more  aceurately  expressed,  as  in  nature,  by  a 
variation  not  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  then  such  imperfect  laws  must  be 
disregarded  and  nature  vindicated.  The  word 
should.be  the  echo  of  the  sense.” 

By  using  this  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  uttering  words  so  as  to  “  echo  the 
sense  ”  many  of  our  best  public  speakers  have 
showfn  a  marvellous  power  in  giving  expression 
to  their  emotions.  One  of  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  illustrations  of  this  was  the  late  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Fuller.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him  in  his  prime  will  never  forget  the 
matc'hless  pathos  and  holy  emotion  which  char¬ 
acterized  some  passages  in  his  sermons  to 
which  a  rigid  critic  would  take  great  exception. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  discourses  of 
Whitefleld,  w’hose  fascinating  and  persuasive 
power  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  his  words,  and 
must  be  attributed  to  the  tones  with  which 
they  were'  uttered. 


The  Examiner : 

Certain  indications  which  are  by  no  means 
growng  fewer  from  year  to  year,  make  it  need¬ 
ful  to  consider  somewhat  seriously  what  are  the 
specific  relations  of  the  alumni  and  alumnee  to 
the  colh'ges  from  which  they  have  been  gradu¬ 
ated.  Nobody  can  question  that  there  are  ten¬ 
der  and  endearing  relations  existing  between 
them,  which  ought  to  be  rei^ognized  and  nour¬ 
ished  on  both  sides.  But  there  are  abounding 
signs  that  the  graduates  of  colleges  are  occa- 
siimally,  to  say  the  h'ast,  possessed  w’ith  the 
idea  that  the  fact  of  such  graduation  confers  in 
some  undefinable  way,  thi'  right  to  control 
things  in  the  administration,  and  at  times  the 
manifestations  of  it  are  scarcely  less  than  ludi¬ 
crous.  While  heartily  admitting  the  desirable¬ 
ness  and  even  necessity  of  the  warm  influence 
of  graduates  in  behalf  of  their  abna  mater,  and 
just  as  cordially  believing  that  it  is  the  unfail¬ 
ing  wisdom  of  their  alma  mater  to  cultivate  the 
abiding  and  influential  cooperation  of  gradu¬ 
ates,  we  c^mnot  imagine  on  what  ])rinciple  of 
justice  or  propriety  they  cun  set  up  a  claim  to 
bo  this  or  that,  on  the  gnmnd  of  their  being 
graduates.  Honors  should,  as  a  rule,  follow 
worth,  and  come  spontaneously.  But  the  truth 
is,  ami  it  ought  to  be  more  widely  understood 
that  every  college  graduate  is,  in  fact,  a  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  his  or  her  Alma  Mater.  'I'hero  is  not  a 
college  in  the  United  States  in  which  any  stu¬ 
dent  pays  the  whole  expense  of  his  education. 
Grounds  and  buildings  have  to  be  provuled,and 
large  endowments  have  to  be  raised  through 
the  benevolence  of  inti'lligent  men  and  women, 
whicli  ari!  as  essential  to  a  prosperous  college 
as  is  the  tuition  money  received  from  students. 
But  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  income  of 
students’  bills  falls  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
short  of  paying  the  actual  cost  of  giving  a  four 
years’  course  of  study  to  undergraduates.  Now 
the  question  is,  how  is  it  possible  for  an  educa- 
tifin  thus  enjoyed  to  be  made  a  just  basis  upon 
which  claims  are  to  be  set  up  for  joint  control 
in  matters  of  the  highest  concern  ? 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

We  observe  the  following  passage  in  an  im¬ 
portant  paper  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Bible 
holiness. .  It  is  in  a  review  of  a  book  which  has 
just  appeared.  We  quote  the  passage  to  place 
upon  record  as  an  expression  fully  in  harmony 
with  our  own  views  as  to  judging  professed 
spiritual  guidance,  when  asserted  by  individuals 
in  justification  of  their  action.  Says  the  paper 
referred  to.  The  Christian  Witness  and  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Bible  Holiness  :  “  The  work  bears  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  of  having  been  thrown  together 
in  great  haste,  and  yet  the  author  puts  forth 
extravagant  claims  to  having  been  inspired  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  write  it.  We  must  be  excused 
for  doubting  such  inspiration.”  From  this  it 
follows  that  no  profession  of  inspiration  or 
guidance  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  any  act  or  series 
of  ai^ts,  or  in  any  utterance  by  pen  or  voice,  is 
of  any  value,  no  matter  who  makes  it,  as  giving 
authority  to  the  said  act  or  utterance.  The  act 
itself  or  the  utterance,  must  be  carefully  studied, 
and  judgment  formeil  as  to  its  source  from  its 
harmony  with  the  Word  of  God,  the  Christian 
spirit,  and  common  sense.  This  also  is  apostolic. 
“  Beloved,  iielieve  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits.” _ 


The  Christian  Intelligencer: 

A  notable  illlustration  of  the  power  of  reso¬ 
lution  is  affonled  by  the  fife  of  Mr.  Robert  Col¬ 
gate,  who  died  on  Saturday  at  Riverdale  on  the 
Hudson,  in  his  seventy-fourth  y(;ar.  He  has 
bei'ii  known  for  years  throughout  the  country 
as  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  this  city.  To  a  somewhat  limited 
circle  he  has  also  been  known  as  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  useful  Vice-President  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Histoi-y,  as  engaged  active¬ 
ly  and  officially  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Rujitunid  and  Crippled,  the  New  York 
Historical  and  Geographical  Societies,  and  other 
kindred  organizations.  His  business  has  been 
large  and  has  had  intelligent  and  vigorous  ri¬ 
vals.  Besides  the  soap  manufactory  founded 
by  his  father,  he  has  managed  the  Atlantic 
White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  Works,  which  he 
began  and  developed  until  it  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Besides  he  has  crowned  his  life  with 
years  of  activity  as  a  member  of  a  Christian 
church.  This  life  of  large  and  grave  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  incessant  application  has  been  the 
fife  of  a  cripple.  Before  reaching  middle  fife 
Mr.  Colgate  was  smitten  with  paralysis,  which 
gradually  advanced  and  almost  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  walking,  and  was^  often  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  almost  daily  battle  with  disease, 
his  fife  has  been  fllled  with  useful  and  bene¬ 
ficent  industry,  and  has  been  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  to  a  large  circle  by  his  genial,  cheerful  and 
benevolent  disposition. 


About  Sunday  newspapers  The  Congregation- 
allst  says  :  “  Probably  nothing  else  has  helped 
on  the  misuse  of  the  Sabbath,  the  neglect  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  hindered  the  progress  of  the 
Church  and  religious  work  so  much  as  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.”  And  the  Christian  Advocate 
adds  :  “  It  is  often  the  first  step  in  the  religious 
ruin  of  a  family  to  let  it  in.  Many  have  lost 
the  whole  life  of  piety  by  it.  It  means  no  Bible 
read,  no  religious  conversation,  no  prayer  or 
meditation.” 
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ELIJAH  THE  TISHBITE. 

Bt  j.  glehtwobth  butleb,  d.d. 

The  Lesson  :  1  A'ing-s  .mi.  1-16. 

1.  And  Elijah  the  Tlshblte,  who  was  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Ollead,  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  llveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word. 

2.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying, 

8.  Get  thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thy¬ 
self  by  the  brook  Cherlth,  that  Is  before  Jordan. 

4.  And  It  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook ;  and 
I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there. 

5.  So  he  went  and  did  according  unto  the  word  of  the 
Lord  :  for  he  went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Cherlth,  that  Is 
l>etore  Jordan. 

6.  And  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  In  the 
morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  In  the  evening ;  and  he  drank 
of  the  brook. 

7.  And  It  came  to  pass  after  a  while,  that  the  brook  dried 
up,  because  there  had  been  no  rain  In  the  land. 

8.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying, 

9.  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath,  which  belongeth  to  Zldon, 
and  dwell  there :  behold,  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman 
there  to  sustain  thee. 

10.  So  he  rose  and  went  to  Zarephath.  And  when  he  came 
to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold,  the  widow  woman  was  there 
gathering  of  sticks  :  and  he  called  to  her,  and  said.  Fetch 
me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  In  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink. 

11.  And  as  she  was  going  to  letch  It,  he  called  to  her,  and 
said.  Bring  me  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  In  thine  hand. 

12.  And  she  said.  As  the  Lord  thy  God  llveth,  I  have  not 
a  cake,  but  a  handful  of  meal  In  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  In 
a  cruse ;  and,  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  sticks,  that  1  may 
go  In  and  dress  It  tor  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  It, 
and  die. 

13.  And  Elijah  said  unto  her.  Fear  not;  go  and  do  as  thou 
hast  said  :  but  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first,  and  bring 
It  unto  me,  and  after  make  lor  thee  and  for  thy  son. 

14.  For  thus  salth  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  the  barrel  of 
meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the  cruse  of  oil  fall, 
until  the  day  that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth. 

15.  And  she  went  and  did  according  to  the  saying  of  Eli¬ 
jah  :  and  she,  and  he,  and  her  house,  did  eat  many  days. 

16.  And  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did  the 
cruse  of  oil  fall,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  spake  by  Elijah. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

‘'So  he  irent  nnil  lUd  an-ording  mdo  the  icord 
of  the  Lord." 

EXPLANATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 

1.  F.Iijah’8  first  startling  appearance  and  mes- 
sage  to  A  hah.  In  Israel,  irreligion  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  height  of  shamele.ss  impiety.  Baal-wor- 
ship,  or  i<lolatry  of  the  vilest  and  most  blas¬ 
phemous  character,  had  been  enforced  upon 
the  people  by  fierce  and  murderous  persecu¬ 
tion— the  first  on  record  for  a  pure  faith  in 
God.  Under  the  sacrilegious  inspiration  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  these  kindred  royal  rulers, 
the  altars  of  Jehovah  had  been  overthrown. 
His  prophets  and  servants  slain.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people,  too,  were  utterly  given  up 
to  corrupt  and  horrible  abominations.  At  this 
point  it  was,  when  the  iniquity  of  king,  queen 
and  nation  was  at  its  highest,  that  God  once 
more  interposes,  by  raising  up  and  qualifying 
one  man  for  a  signal  mission  of  merciful  warn¬ 
ing.  As  needful.  He  confronts  these  strong- 
willed  royal  spirits  with  one  of  even  greater 
might  and  sternness  of  soul ;  one  whose  faith 
and  courage  never  once  yielded  to  extreme 
personal  peril ;  one  whose  name  —  meaning 
Jehovah  J/t;/  — indicated  the  object  of  his 

trust,  and  the  source  of  his  dauntless  courage. 

The  story  of  Elijah  is  one  of  the  grandest 
personal  histories  of  the  Old  Testament.  Con¬ 
fessedly  at  the  heail  of  the  prophets  and  re¬ 
formers,  in  the  sublimer  aspects  of  character, 
especially  in  strength  of  faith  and  of  endur¬ 
ance,  he  can  be  matched  with  no  other  than 
Moses,  the  great  law-giver  and  leader.  As 
these  twain  mighty  spirits  were  most  eminent 
in  work  wrought  for  God,  so  they  impressed 
themselves  most  deeply  and  abidingly  upon 
the  entire  .lewish  people.  Most  remarkable 
was  this  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  for  /(i.s  direct 
work  was  confined  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
who  soon  became  extinct.  Yet  so  strong  and 
\ivid  continued  the  memory  of  his  character 
and  deeds,  that  when  the  Lord  of  glory  ai>- 
peared  on  earth  the  Jews  said  It  is  Elias! 
With  Moses,  too,  Elijah  shared  the  transfigu¬ 
ration  of  Jehovah  Jesus  on  the  holy  mount. 

Of  Elijah’s  origin  nothing  is  told  save  that 
he  came  from  the  wild  hill  country  of  Gilead 
east  of  Jordan,  lying  between  Moab  on  the 
south  and  Bashan  on  the  north.  His  birth, 
parentage,  training  and  history  up  to  full  age, 
are  unrecorded.  With  sudden  startling  ivords 
he  first  announces  his  jiresence  to  Ahab,  as 
though  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven  instan¬ 
taneously  apiiearing  and  sharply  uttering  the 
rebuke  of  Jehovah. 

With  the  most  solemn  and  sublime  assevera¬ 
tion  of  human  speech,  the  prophet  affirms  the 
living  Jehovah  still  to  be  the  only  God  of  Is¬ 
rael,  though  Ahab  had  rejected  him  for  false 
and  impotent  idol-gods.  Then  he  proclaimsto 
the  impious  monarch  (fod’s  iuterdict  njHja  the 
land  of  Israel.  “  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liv- 
eth,  before  whom  I  stand  (thus  likening  him¬ 
self  to  an  angel  of  the  Divine  presence),  there 
shall  not  be  rain  nor  dew  these  years,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  word,”  or  through  my  interces¬ 
sion,  as  his  meaning  is  interpreted  by  James 
(V.  17).  “  Elijah’s  first  words  are  a  solemn  oath 
to  call  attention  to  the  vital  necessity  of  being 
true  to  Jehovah.  He  api>eals  to  the  living  God 
as  the  personal  power  above  all  nature,  giving 
it  energy  and  efficiency.  Baalism  was  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  that  naturalistic  philosophy  which 
among  us  makes  so  much  of  law  and  force  and 
so  little  of  a  personal  God.  Elijah  claimed  to 
stand  in  the  naked  presence  of  God  as  though 
there  were*  no  such  thing  as  nature.  He  joins 
issue  with  Ahab  on  the  personality  and  mi¬ 
nute  providence  of  God.  He  puts  the  whole 
matter  to  a  decisive  test.  He  announces  that 
there  shall  be  neither  rain  nor  dew  for  years 
but  according  to  the  word  which  Jehovah  shall 
give  him.  This  test  will  force  itself  ui>on  the 
attention  of  every  Israelite.”— Dr.  McPherson. 

Upon  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and  during 
the  long  intenals  upon  the  regularity  and 
abundance  of  the  heavj'  dews,  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  land  dejiended.  The  withdrawal  of 
both  rain  and  dew  was  one  of  the  punishments 
threatened  in  ease  of  apostasy  (Deut.  xxviii. 
23,  24).  And  the  effect  of  such  withdrawal, 
even  for  a  short  period,  involved  the  extreme 
of  suffering  from  famine. 

No  reason  does  Elijah  assign  for  his  coming 
or  message.  None  was  needed,  for  Ahab  knew 
it  to  be  the  message  of  an  offended  God. 
Therefore  with  the  utterance  of  this  fearful 
warning,  awaiting  no  reply,  the  prophet  as 
suddenly  disapi>ears  from  the  monarch’s  pres¬ 
ence. 

2-7.  By  God’s  romiiiaiid  KliJali  dwells  for  a 
year  by  the  brook  Cherltli,  and  Is  fed  by  ravens. 
Eastward  from  Samaria,  as  bidden  by  the 
Lord,  he  goes  and  conceals  himself  from  the 
king’s  search  by  the  brook  Cherith,  near  the 
Jordan.  Without  question  or  hesitancy  “  he 
went  and  did  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord.”  The  hiding  was  not  of  Elijah’s  seek¬ 
ing  through  lack  of  courage.  It  was  at  God’s 
own  bidding.  During  the  long  interval  (three 
years)  of  drought,  the  luophet  was  to  abide  in 
seclusion.  This  concealment  was  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  protection  from  .Ahab’s  vengeance,  and 
for  his  relief  from  imiKirtunity  bythe  suffering 
people.  It  was  also  that  Elijah  might  have 
opiKirtunity  to  put  God’s  pledges  of  deliver¬ 
ance  and  help  to  actual  test,  and  so  be  himself 
assured  of  His  ix>wer  and  faithfulness;  and 
that  Jehovah  might  test  and  prove  and  con¬ 
firm  Elijah’s  faith  during  the  three  years’  pro¬ 
cess  of  teaching  and  training  him  for  the  grand 
mission  of  his  prolonged  life. 

The  prophet’s  first  home  was  in  one  of  the 
many  caverns  beneath  the  steep  mountain- 
cliff,  and  beside  the  yet  flowing  brook.  Here 
in  solitary  thought,  and  holding  communion 
only  with  God,  he  waits  further  Divine  direc¬ 
tion.  And  God  not  only  protects  His  servant 
in  this  hiding-place,  but  by  means  the  most 


improbable,  supernatural ly  provides  him  with 
bread  and  flesh.  Morning  and  night  a  whole 
year  round,  carrion  birds,  whose  instinct  is  to 
snatch  away  meat  from  others,  who  even  aban¬ 
don  their  own  young  to  God’s  care  (Job  xxxviii. 
41),  whose  raiiacity  and  greed  are  notably  ex¬ 
cessive,  are  constrained  to  deny  their  own  na¬ 
tures,  and  bring  the  best  of  their  getting  for 
the  prophet’s  sustenance.  And  this  surpass¬ 
ing  marvel,  whatever  else  its  design  for  those 
that  read  the  story',  brought  sustenance  to 
Elijah’s  spirit  as  well ;  for  the  daily  visits  of 
the  ravens  assured  his  faith  of  God’s  abiding 
presence,  and  confirmed  his  conviction  that 
present  inaction  was  his  duty.  So,  too,  in  this 
quiet,  solitary  retreat  God  carried  on  a  needful 
training  process  in  the  prophet’s  soul,  prepar¬ 
ing  him  for  great  achievement. 

By  another  Divine  command,  Eiyali 
abides  for  two  years  and  a  half  with  the  widow 
of  Zarephath.  His  prediction  to  Ahab  had 
come  to  iiass.  Moisture  had  ceased  to  fall 
from  heaven.  The  earth  was  scorched,  and  Us 
herbage  withered.  The  flow'  of  the  rivulets 
was  checked,  and  the  streams  were  dried. 
And  God  will  not  open  an  unfailing  spring  to 
give  the  prophet’s  brook  miraculous  supply; 
for  this  would  cross  His  purpose  toward  the 
people,  and  attract  unw'elcome  visitors  to  the 
place  of  Elijah’s  concealment.  So  the  word  of 
the  Lord  bade  him  take  the  long  journey  to 
Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  a  town  on  the  seacoast 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon.  There  in  Jezebel’s 
heathen  land  he  could  dw'ell,  safe  alike  from 
Ahab’s  violence  or  importunity ;  while  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  famine  was  deepening,  and  the  an¬ 
guish  of  the  people  becoming  more  intense. 

As  before  God  had  said  of  the  ravens,  so  here 
He  assures  the  jirophet  “7  hare  commanded  a 
widow  woman  there  to  sustain  thee.”  In  ei¬ 
ther  case  He  secured  the  fulfilment  of  His 
word  by  methods  and  influences  suited  to  the 
instrument  or  the  agent  employed.  So  He 
ever  chooses  fitting  agents,  instruments,  and 
opfiortuuities  for  the  bringing  of  His  will  to 
pass. 

True  to  His  purpose,  fulfilling  only  His  will, 
are  all  conjunctions  of  events.  Therefore  at 
the  moment  of  Elijah’s  arrival  at  the  gate  of 
Sarejita,  behold  the  widow  icoman  iras  there, 
gathering  sticks  for  the  cooking  of  her  last 
meal.  Weary  and  famished  with  his  long  foot 
travel,  he  is  yet  alert  to  discover  if  this  be  his 
appointed  heliier.  The  woman’s  instant  move¬ 
ment  in  response  to  his  simple  request  for  wa¬ 
ter,  was  indication  enough  to  induce  his  further 
request  for  bread. 

The  solemn  asseveration  of  the  woman  at 
the  outset  of  her  answ'er  “As  the  Lonl  thy 
God  liveth,”  shows  that  she  recognized  Elijah 
as  an  Israelite,  and  a  servant  of  the  Go<l  of  Is¬ 
rael  ;  and  in  her  whole  touching  reply  the  in¬ 
spired  prophet  saw  that  this  was  the  woman 
to  whom  he  had  been  sent. 

A  sjiecial  inspiration  directed  his  resiionse — 
a  response  which  shaiqily  tested,  while  it  stim¬ 
ulated  and  encouraged,  the  woman’s  faith. 
“  Sui>ply  my  hunger  first  out  of  the  little  thou 
hast,  and  afterward  prepare  for  thyself  and  for 
thy  son.  For  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  said 
that  thy  meal  shall  not  waste,  nor  thy  cruse 
of  oil  fail,  until  the  Lord  send  rain  ujion  the 
earth.”  Taking  the  word  of  Elijah  as  the  word 
of  the  living  God,  without  a  moment’s  doubt 
or  demur,  with  a  faith  of  kindred  simplicity 
and  sublimity  to  the  faith  of  that  other  Phe- 
nician  mother  who  victoriously  wrestled  in 
pleading  w’ith  Christ,  “she  went  and  did  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  saying  of  Elijah.”  In  the  utter¬ 
ly  self-consecrating  spirit  of  the  poor  widow 
who  in  Christ’s  presence  gave  her  little  all  for 
the  Temple  serv'ice,  this  widowed  mother  will¬ 
ingly  denied  herself  and  her  son  their  little 
remnant  of  food,  that  she  might  give  to  the 
man  of  God,  in  the  assured  trust  that  the  Lord 
would  make  full  return.  And  in  thus  doing, 
“  she  bore  as  nobly  as  Elijah  all  tests  brought 
to  bear  on  her  faith.  He  could  truly  have  said 
‘  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Is¬ 
rael.’  Consecjuently,  to  none  of  the  many 
widows  of  Israel  was  Elijah  sent  save  to  her.” 

Thus  signally  anticipating  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  spirit,  and  proving  the  New  Testament 
truth  that  “  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yetin- 
creaseth,”  “she  and  he  and  her  house”  for 
two  and  a  half  years  were  fed  from  theunwast- 
Ing  barrel  of  meal  and  the  unfailing  cru.se  of 
oil.  So  God  commanded  a  blessing  upon  her 
ready  trust  and  willing  obedience  to  His  word, 
as  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  servant.  And 
so  He  prepared  a  restful  home  for  the  lonely 
prophet.  Through  undist  irbed  communion 
with  God,  and  long  study  of  His  ways  with  His 
people,  and  |f  the  course  that  people  had  pur¬ 
sued  and  were  pursuing,  the  prophet’s  train¬ 
ing  in  faith  and  fortitude,  in  consecration  and 
courage,  was  advanced.  Thus  w'as  he  girded 
with  needful  inward  might  for  his  sublime 
mission  as  the  sole  champion  of  Jehovah 
against  the  rebellious  court  and  i)eoidc  of  Is¬ 
rael. 

To  complete  the  story  we  add  a  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  verses  17-24.  Dlost  touching”and  in¬ 
structive  is  this  incident  of  the  restoration  to 
life  of  the  widow’s  dead  son.  Her  sore  grief, 
wakening  her  conscience  to  a  sense  of  past  sin, 
leads  her  to  expostulate  earnestly  with  the 
prophet,  as  the  one  who  had  brought  fthis 
great  calamity  upon  her.  Elijah  makes  her 
no  reply,  but  takes  that  very  expostulation  to 
God  and  pleads  in  her  behalf. 

Here  is  the  same  boldness  with  God  that  he 
showed  with  king  and  people.  But,  in  both 
cases,  it  is  a  holy  boldness  that  came  of  an  in¬ 
vincible  faith  in  the  promise  and  power  of 
God.  His  pleading  is  like  that  of  Moses,  as 
l>ersonal  and  bold.  He  asked  for  a  miracle  di¬ 
rectly  involving  creative  power ;  one  that  had 
never  before  been  wrought — a  life  to  be  given 
back  from  death.  He  asked  it  without  condi¬ 
tion  or  limitation.  And  God  heard  and;  an¬ 
swered  the  prayer.  He  restored  life  to  the 
dead  child.  What  a  basis  of  unsurpassed  faith 
had  this  bold  entreaty!  How  grandly  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  marvellous  promise  of  Christ  con¬ 
cerning  the  uprooting  of  mountains  in  response 
to  such  full  living  faith ! 

The  result  not  only  rejoiced  the  mother’s 
heart  but  won  a  fuller  confession  of  faith,  and 
wrought  a  ileeper  experience  of  trust  in  this 
Divine  restorer.  The  true  end  of  miracles, 
which  is  the  confirmation  of  truth,  was  attain¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  this  half-taught  but  God-fear¬ 
ing  woman. 

The  lesson  is  specially  fruitful  in  distinctive 
practical  siiggestlons. 

1.  Elijah’s  whole  story,  in  keeping  with  its 
beginning  here,  is  a  succession  of  marvels  re- 
(juiring  a  faith  and  courage  as  marvellous. 
The  secret,  alike  of  his  boldness  and  fortitude, 
is  told  by  James  (v.  17).  He  was  only  a  man, 
like  us,  but  a  man  whose  faith  in  God’s  prom¬ 
ise  was  habitually  exercised  in  the  largest 
l>etitions.  He  literally  obeyed  the  command, 
Ojien  thy  mouth  wide  and  I  will  fill  it.  “Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Elijah  was  strong  in  the 
faith  ?  He  did  as  he  was  told.  He  found  it  as 
it  was  promised.  And  his  faith  grew  in  its 
exercise,  as  it  always  does.  The  flower  in  grow¬ 
ing  turns  every  atom  of  its  nourishment  into 
its  own  substance  ;  bringing  it  forth  again 
in  its  healthful  growth,  its  fragrance  and  its 
beauty.  So  is  it  with  faith  in  God.  It  must 
"grow  bg  ichat  it  feeds  on."  It  must  turn  the 
teachings  of  the  Word,  and  the  little  incidents 
of  daily  life  into  the  elements  of  its  growth,  its 


strength,  its  fragrance  and  its  beauty.” — W. 
Newton. 

2.  In  emergencies  of  duty  and  peril  God 
adequately  protects  and  delivers  His  servants. 
Yet  He  requires  their  endeavors  to  concur  with 
His  plans,  even  in  their  deliverances.  Elijah 
must  seek  and  keep  his  hiding  place;  and 
change  it  too,  when  God  wills. 

3.  God  provides  for  the  obedient  and  trustful 
in  all  circumstances  and  under  every  vicissi¬ 
tude  of  experience.  When  He  suffers  the  brook 
to  fail,  from  other  and  ample  resources  He  con¬ 
tinues  needful  supplies.  “  Seek  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.” 

4.  God’s  ordinary  methods  of  provision, 
under  the  force  of  what  we  call  laws  of  nature, 
are  intrinsically  far  more  wonderful  than  the 
peculiar  and  occasional  method  of  miracle. 
In  the  daily  production  of  meal  and  oil  just 
sufficient  for  the  household  needs  of  the  day, 
even  though  continued  for  two  years,  there 
was  far  less  of  exertion  and  of  actual  product, 
than  in  the  manifold  complicated  processes 
through  which  their  supply  had  been  wontedly 
provided.  So  that  if  the  miraculous  method 
reminded  this  little  household,  as  it  did  the 
Israelites  for  forty  years,  of  God’s  daily  bounty, 
much  more  forcibly  should  His  varied,  wide 
extended  and  vastly  complicated  natural  pro¬ 
cesses  recall  His  abundant  goodness,  impress 
the  sense  of  our  dependence,  and  prompt  the 
assui'ed  expectation  of  full  answer  to  our  ha¬ 
bitual  petition  “Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily 
bread.” 

5.  Trial  and  suffering,  whether  visited  upon 
a  nation  or  an  individual,  are  mercifully  de¬ 
signed  to  recall  a  forgotten  God,  to  impress  a 
sense  of  guilt,  to  awaken  the  desire  and  prompt 
the  purpose  of  return  to  an  unforgetting,  loving 
Father.— Luke  xv.  14-24. 

6.  Two  unsurpassed  illustrations  are  here 
recorded,  of  the  prevalent  might  of  believing 
importunate  prayer.  It  “  turns  the  key  of  the 
clouds,”  first  to  close  and  afterward  to  open 
their  treasures ;  and  it  brings  back  the  dead  to 
life. 

7.  “  God  sends  prophets  and  revelations ;  He 
disposes  the  events  of  Providence ;  He  discloses 
the  philosophy  of  history;  He  puts  men  under 
every  sort  of  probation,  that  they  may  learn 
simply  and  steadfastly  to  confide  in  Him. 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  with  the  wealth  of  the 
world  at  their  feet,  made  utter  shipwreck  of 
life  for  want  of  this  faith  alone.  Elijah  became 
an  immortal  hero  because  he  possessed  this 
one  overwhelming  power.  Nor  is  the  reason 
far  to  seek.  Faith  unites  men  to  God,  makes 
them  will  His  will,  and  eventually  opens  to 
them  all  His  infinite  re.sources.  All  things  be¬ 
long  to  believers— all,  because  they  are  Christ’s, 
and  Christ  is  God’s.” — Dr.  M'-Pherson. 

8.  Further,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that 
Christ  endorses  the  truth  of  this  history.  He 
refers  to  the  shutting  of  the  heavens  for  three 
years  and  six  months,  and  the  consequent 
famine.  He  also  affirms  that  Elijah  was  “  sent 
to  a  woman  of  Sarepta,  that  was  a  widow.” — 
Luke  iv.  25,  26. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  SATAN. 

Bibliop  Pi'iry  of  Iowa  has  recently  published 
a  volume  of  sermous  called  Life  Lessons  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  which  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strong  passage  as  to  the  existmice  of  a 
personal  devil  : 

It  is  with  no  cloudy  vagueness  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  existem*e  of  the  spirit  of  evil  is  revealed 
In  Holy  Scripture.  In  liistory,  projihecy,  and 
in  parable  is  the  Tempter  brought  before  us, 
ami  evei’y  (piality,  every  action,  every  attribute 
which  can  indicate  personality  is  refi'rred  to 
him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explained 
away.  The  records  of  the  old  dispensation  and 
the  writings  of  the  new,  alike  reveal  to  us  the 
existence  of  the  ailversary,  as  a  matbu’  of  spir¬ 
itual  importance.  They  depict  him  as  pri'cmi- 
nent  in  [lower  among  the  angels  who  lost  their 
first  (“State,  and  as  ever  compassing  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  souls  of  men.  We  may  8(‘ek  to 
dispose  of  th((  opening  chapters  of  Gent^sis, 
where  the  story  of  the  temptation  and  the  fall 
occurs,  as  myths.  We  may  refer  to  Oriental 
hyperbole  that  weird  picture  in  Job  of  the  ac¬ 
cuser  of  the  brethren  faulting  the  Almighty  to 
His  face.  We  may  characterize  the  closing 
pages  of  Revelation,  telling  of  the  Tempter’s 
fall  and  fate,  as  but  allegory  and  romance.  But 
there  will  still  remain,  scattered  through  the 
whole  seri(>s  of  Bible  books,  and  appearing  in 
connection  with  every  prominent  Bible  charac¬ 
ter  or  Bible  fact,  mention  of  the  personal  Satan, 
the  foe  of  God,  the  toe  of  man. 

We,  then,  are  neither  wise  nor  lu  iident,  when 
we  are  thus  warned  of  Satan  and  his  wih’s,  to 
talk  of  allegories,  or  liu'torical  personification, 
or  in  bolder  unbelief  to  doubt  or  deny  the  exist- 
enc(‘  and  the  power  of  the  chief  of  the  fallen 
spirits.  It  were  far  wiser,  in  humble  accepta¬ 
tion  of  God’s  Word,  to  n'cognize  our  foe,  and  to 
seek  the  strength  with  which  to  contend  with 
him.  We  need  the  simple  faith,  coupled  with 
the  bold  defiance  brt'athed  forth  in  Luther’s 
life  and  words  and  hymns ;  a  spirit,  which,  in 
its  fcarlessiK'ss  and  literal  reception  of  the 
W’ord  of  God,  would  blot  his  study  wall  w’ith 
th(>  IiuiUhI  inkstand  where  a  mighty  imagina¬ 
tion  had  winj lin'd  uj)  before  him  the  very  form 
and  face  of  Satan.  W(*  need  that  faith  of  an 
earlier  day,  seen  in  the  old  law’  phrase  of  the 
Motherland,  where  the  murd(»rer’s  indictment 
reads  “  Done  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  ”  ; 
and  where  m(*n  shudden'd  as  they  saw  in  the 
pale-faced  criminal  one  who  had  bartered  his 
soul  for  the  price  of  revengi*.  We  ni-ed  this 
unqiu'stioning  rtn-eption  of  God’s  teaching  on 
this  point,  from  the  fact  that  Scripture  and  ex¬ 
perience  combine  to  tiaich  us  that  this  wily  ad¬ 
versary  of  souls  rarely,  if  ever,  assails  us  in  his 
proper  sha|)e  of  horror,  but  makes  use  of  other 
guis(‘  in  which  to  entraj)  us,  changing  his  dark 
front  into  the  winning  shape  of  an  angel  of 
light,  or  turning  even  our  s(*(>ming  friends  into 
foes,  and  using  our  v<‘ry  lunirt’s  dc'sires  as 
bin's  to  win  us  to  our  ruin. 


A  COMMON  MISTAKE  ABOUT  THE  OOLDEN  RULE. 

There  is  a  vi'ry  common  mistake  about  the 
nu'aning  of  the  pn'cept.  It  is  sometimes  taken 
as  tliough  it  retpiired  us  to  rule  our  conduct  to¬ 
wards  other  men  by  their  wislu's ;  ti>  do  this 
would  oft(‘n  be  a  folly  and  a  sin.  It  leally  re- 
(piiri's  us  to  rub*  our  conduct  towards  others  by 
what  our  wishes  would  be  if  we  were  in  their 
plac('  ;  and  this  is  a  very  sufficient  matter.  In 
other  words,  we  an*  to  make  what  w(‘  s(‘e  are 
their  ri'al  interi’sls  our  own. 

I  have  heard  f>f  a  foolish  father  who  when 
oiK'  of  his  girls  was  fourteim  or  fifteen  yearn 
old,  gave  her  the  choici'  of  a  pony  or  remaining 
another  year  or  two  at  school.  The  child  nat¬ 
urally  elected  to  have  tin*  pony,  and  most  chil¬ 
dren  of  her  age  would  naturally  do  the  same. 
Tlu'  father’s  conduct  was  ruhsl  by  the  child’s 
wishes,  and  he  inflicted  on  her  a  grave  injus¬ 
tice.  ... 

A  man  appi'als  to  nu'  for  a  testimonial,  and  I 
may  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  I  give  it  to 
him  he  will  have  a  good  chance  of  securing  an 
excelhmt  appointment.  He  Ls  in  urgent  need  of 
it,  for  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  There 
is  no  harm  in  him,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  help 
him.  But  I  am  doubtful,  and  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful,  whether  h(‘  would  dis(“harg(*  the  duties  of 
the  position  satisfactorily.  Hi*  says  that  if  I 
were  in  his  position  and  he  in  mine  I  should 
plead  hard  for  his  recommendation.  But  I 
have  to  think  not  only  of  the  man  himself,  but 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  wishes  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  him.  If  I  had  to  make  the  appointment 
myself,  should  I  like  them  to  recommend  me  a 
man  about  w’hose  fitness  they  were  uncertain  ? 
Should  I  like  them  to  tell  me  of  his  merits  ami 
not  even  to  hint  at  his  qualifications?  Is  it 
just  even  to  the  applicant  himself  to  give  him 
the  suppport  he  asks  for  ?  If  I  were  in  his  pet¬ 
ition  should  I— if  I  were  a  wise  and  honest  man 
— wish  to  be  recommended  to  a  post  the  duties 
of  which  I  was  unable  to  discharge?  Apart  al¬ 


together  from  the  obligations  of  veracity,  this 
“golden  rule”  may  require  me  to  refuse  to 
support  his  application.  This  Christian  law 
winild  diminish  the  immorality  of  testimonials. 
— Dr.  Dale. 


HENRY  H.  GORRINOE. 

The  hero  of  the  Obelisk,  Lieut.-Commander 
Henry  H.  Gorringe,  late  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  died  at  his  home  in  the  Benedick  House, 
New  York,  on  July  6th,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
the  result  of  a  spinal  injury  received  last  De¬ 
cember  when  attempting  to  board  a  train  just 
as  it  was  leaving  the  platform.  Lieut.  Gorringe 
has  led  an  eventful  and  highly  honorable  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  naval  officer.  Had  he  lived  till  Aug. 
11,  he  would  then  have  been  forty-five  years 
old.  He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Tobago, 
W(3st  Indies,  the  son  of  an  English  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  He  came  early  to 
America  with  only  that  educational  preparation 
which  comes  of  scholarly  parents  and  a  studi¬ 
ous  disposition,  and  engaged  in  the  merchant 
marine  service  with  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
British  Navy  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should 
present  itself.  Before  that  time  came  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  broke  out.  He  had  become 
deeply  attached  to  the  United  States,  and  relin¬ 
quished  his  pet  ambition  of  entering  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Navy  and  enlisted  before  the  mast  in  the 
service  of  the  Union  on  July  13,  1862.  His  in¬ 
telligence  and  bravery  led  to  his  appointment 
as  master’s  mate,  and  he  joined  the  Mississippi 
Squadron  under  Admiral  Porter.  Promoted  to 
bu  an  Acting  Ensign,  he  was  made  an  Acting 
Master.  In  1865  he  was  promoted  to  the  post 
of  an  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant.  He  took 
part  in  nearly  all  the  more  important  battles  of 
the  Mississippi  Sijuadron,  and  each  of  his  pro¬ 
motions  W’as  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con¬ 
duct  in  battle.  He  ended  his  war  (*areer  as  an 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander,  to 
which  honor  he  w’as  promoted  on  July  10,  1865. 

When  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  gave  to  the 
United  States  the  famous  obelisk  known  as 
Cleopatra’s  Needle,  which  now  ornaments  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  C!ommander  Gorringe  was  commis¬ 
sioned  with  the  Gettysburg  to  bring  the  mono¬ 
lith  to  America.  It  required  $100,000  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  task,  and  he  raised  the  money  by  his 
ow’n  efforts.  He  brought  it  over  in  the  iron 
steamer  Dessoug,  owned  by  the  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  piu’chased  by  Mr.  Gorringe  from  Ma¬ 
homet  Tew’fik.  He  encounteri'd  serious  difficul¬ 
ty  in  securing  from  Tew’fik  the  consummation  of 
his  father’s  gift.  The  obelisk  weighs  1!)6  tons 
and  is  70  feet  high.  The  mechanism  by  which 
it  was  confined  in  the  Dessoug’s  hold,  consist¬ 
ing  of  countless  beams  of  sU'cl  and  wood,  was 
entirely  of  Mr.  Gorringi*’s  construction.  The 
entire  enteriirise  was  managed  by  him  with 
gri'at  skill.  He  arrived  with  the  stone  on  July 
20,  1880.  After  that  Commander  Gorringi*  saw’ 
but  little  active  service,  and  he  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  a  company  for  the  construction  of 
iron  vessels.  His  disagreement  with  tin*  We<a’e- 
tary  of  the  Navy  li*d  to  his  resignation,  and  his 
connection  with  tlu*  Ameiican  Ship-building 
Conqiany  was  his  last  (*nteipris(*,  unfortunat(*ly 
not  n  sui’cessful  oru*.  Later — 'riie  autopsy  made 
to  determine  the  ('xact  (*au8e  of  death,  show’ed 
that  ex-Commander  Henry  H.  Gorringe  died 
from  a  fleshy  cancer,  invijlving  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra*  and  extending  to  the  V(*rtebra*  abovi* 
and  below’.  It  pressed  on  tlu*  spinal  cord. 
There  w’l're  also  si*condary  deposits.  The  can¬ 
cer  probably  bt*gan  growing  many  months  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Gorringe  w’as  i*onfiru*d  to  his  room. 


VIGOROUS  VETERANS. 

It  is  true  that  w’C  reiiuire  our  judge's  to  stt'p 
down  from  the  bench  when  they  r(*ach  70  yeais, 
but  the  most  important  work  of  the  world  is 
done  by  men  w’ho  have  passed  and  far  passed 
that  limit.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  76,  and  yet,  de¬ 
spite  the  late  hours  which  are  the  bad  custom 
of  Parliament,  he  w’ill  be  in  the  field  to  again 
lead  the  Liberal  pai’ty  this  Autumn.  Bismarck 
is  a  man  w’ho  him  foolishly  abused  a  splendid 
constitution  by  excess,  but  at  70  he  is  still  tlie 
master  of  Europe.  Darwin  kept  up  the  most 
concentrated  intellectual  labor  until  past  70, 
and  died  with  undiminished,  rather  steadily  de¬ 
veloped,  powers  of  mind.  It  is  true  that  Ten¬ 
nyson,  W’ho  is  more  than  70,  writes  rubbish  in 
these  days,  but  he  has  not  gone  to  seed  because 
of  age,  but  from  vanity,  crankiness,  and  self- 
will.  Von  Moltke  has  no  thought  of  giving  up 
because  he  is  85. 

We  have  with  us  Mr.  Evarts  w’ho  is  verging 
on  70,  but  does  not  shrink  back  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  he  might  be  a  possible  candidate  for 
President.  Then  there  is  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field  who  carries  his  80  yi'ars  lightly,  and 
w’alks  up  Broadw’ay  ere<*t  and  Ann  as  a  grena¬ 
dier,  and  ridt's  his  horse  with  the  grace  of  a 
born  cavalry-man.  Mr.  Field  old  ?  No,  indeed  ; 
he  can  outwork  and  outw’it  the  youngsters  of 
the  bar,  and  still  ri'tain ,  strength  enough  to 
grapple  w’ith  his  peers.  Commodore  Vander¬ 
bilt  died  at  83,  prostrated  in  body,  but  with  a 
mind  still  uncloudi'd.  Mr.  Si’non  Cameron  is 
86,  and  is  entiri'ly  capable*  of  doing  vigorous 
w’ork  in  the  Si'iiate. 

In  all  departments  of  life*  and  activity  w’c 
find  men  in  the  lead  who  have  passed  the 
boundary  b(*yond  which  lies  superannuation, 
according  to  the*  notions  of  young  peoph*.  Ami 
in  thest*  modern  days  more  than  in  tlu*  past, 
age  has  the  advantage.  Tlu*  average  of  human 
life  is  lengthening,  and  it  must  lengtlun  to  ena¬ 
ble  men  to  fit  themselves  to  me(*t  the  incri'as- 
ing  nKiuirements  of  a  civilization  that  all  the 
time  grow’s  more  conqih'x.  At  middle  ug(*  a 
man  is  only  a  boy  now  as  r(*spects  his  mastery 
of  the  knowledg(*  and  I'xpi'rience  which  are  re¬ 
quisite  to  a  w(*ll-rounded  character  and  a  thor¬ 
oughly  traiiu'd  intellect.  He  has  only  bt'gun  to 
learn  w’hat  he  must  know  to  fit  him  for  com¬ 
mand. 

Tlu'i’cfore  we  .say  to  tlu*  young  fellows  w’ho 
think  they  ai’c  gi'tting  old  liecausi*  tlu*y  see 
gray  hair  in  their  heads,  husband  your  strength, 
guard  your  lu*alth,  ki*(*p  up  your  muscle,  in¬ 
form  your  minds,  becausi*  you  are  approacliing 
the  time  w’lu'n  you  may  do  n*ally  good  work. — 
The  Sun. 


If  your  CoiiKh  is  OrowinK  nior«  Troublrsomr, 

If  you  are  loHiii}'  flesh  and  strenKtIi,  and'are  boiiinninK 
to  have  nlKht-aweats,  or  any  of  tho  well  known  anil 
alarinini'  symptoms  that  indicate  pulmonary  trouble, 
write  to  Drs.  Starkey  >t  I’alen,  1109  and  1111  Giraril 
street,  Philadelphia,  statin)'  your  case  clearly,  and  ask 
their  opinion  as  to  your  condition,  and  whether  they 
have  treated  similar  cases  with  their  Compound  Oxy- 
)ren.  It  trill  cost  you  nothing,  as  they  make  no  charge 
for  consultations.  They  will,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
reply  to  your  inquiries,  furnish  you  with  such  docu¬ 
ments  and  reports  of  ciisos  as  will  ona)>le  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  whetlier  in  your  own  case  a  cure  is  possible. 


Densmore  Sanitarium,  Newbur)?h-on-Hud8on,ln!ats 
all  chronic  diseases.  Cures  rheumatism,  heart  palpita¬ 
tion,  skin  diseases,  tumors,  dyspepsia,  and  emaciation. 
Nearly  100  rooms;  beautifully  located;  hyaieuic  condi¬ 
tions.  For  circulars,  address  Newbur)?h,  N.  Y. 


Take  it  AVith  You. 

Are  you  alK>ut  to  travel  ?  For  sea-sickne-ss,  malaria, 
or  the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate,  lood  or  water, 
there  is  nothin)'  so  lieneflcial  as  Parker’s  Tonic. 


SUNDAY 
CHOOLS 


Utevery  denomination,  that  are  in  search  of  a  new 
siiiKiUK  book,  will  And  the  very  beat  of  everything  U 


WONDROUS  LOVE 


BY  GEO.  F.  BOOT  AMD  C.  C.  CASE, 

Acthobs  or  “PURE  DELIGHT.’’ 


BEST 


WORDS 

MUSIC. 


192  pages.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  and  handsomely 
bound  in  boards.  Price  3.’>rts.  by  mail,  p<istn.iid ;  t.t.W! 
a  dozen  by  express,  rtaarvm  not  prepaid.  The 
Publlahera  will  send  a  sln.le  aample  eopy 

for  examination  to  anv  address  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  thirty  cents.  SPECIMEN  PAGES  FBEEM 


PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

OlNClNiNAYi,  OMIO.  • 

J.  CiimCH  l  CO.i  55  Eait  ]3tb  Street,  lei  Yorl;  Citj. 


PftYSON'S 


INDELIBLE  INK. 


I  No  preparation  and  only  . 
common j>4n  needed.  Batab- 
liabed  50  Years.  .Superior 
•od  popular  for  decorstive  work  on  linen.  Received 
Oentennial  Medal  A  Oiploauk  Sold  everywhero. 


HOME 

.  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

254  Broadway,  New  York, 

179  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 

- 0 - 

ASSETS,  May  1st,  1885, . $5,511,787  30 

Liabilities, .  4,124,633  41 

Undivided  Surplus, .  1,387,153  89 


This  Company  issues  all  desirable  forms  of  Life,  Endowment,  and  Annuity 
Policies,  on  as  favorable  terms  as  is  consistent  with  safety  and  stability. 


All  its  Policies  are  without  any  restrictions  as  tn  resilience  or  travei. 


- o - 

G.  0.  RIPLEY,  Pres.  0.  A.  TOWNSEND,  Vice-Pres. 

J.  P.  HOLBROOK,  Sec.  I.  H.  PROTHINGHAM,  Treas. 
WM.  G.  LOW,  Counsel. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

940,832  Miscellaneous  Books  almost  (iiveu  Away. 

Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

49*  Third  Door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.-4£|L 

NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

PRESBITEMS  BOARD  OF  PDBLICATION 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-THIRS  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day 
JANUARY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL.  ....  $3,000,000  09 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  ■  2,847,666  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  406,798  64 

Net  Snrplns,  ....  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  •  $7,896,090  66 


W  omanhood. 

Fire  Sennons  to  Youuy  Women. 

Preached  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  WORCESTER,  JR. 

lOino.  Price  50  cents. 


Corea, 

Witfiin  and  Without, 

Chapters  on  Corean  History,  Manners,  and  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel’s  Narrative  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  In  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

lOmo.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  $1.13. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  $1151,736  41 

Bonds  and  Mortsages,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Cistate .  1,005,400  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  walne).  3,845,635  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dfi  Bonds 

(market  walue) .  1,000,400  OO 

State  &  City  Bonds  (market  ▼alne)..  0)1)1,000,00 
Loans  on  Stocks,payable  on  demand.  )154,050  OO 
Interest  due  on  Ist  January,  1885....  105,08)1  40 

.  Premiums  uncollected  and  In  bands 

of  Agents .  356,000  Tfi 

Real  Estate .  655,183  OT 

Total  . $7,305,000  50 


CHAS.  J.  IdABTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


Address  orders  to  ; 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  RiislnoHS  Hiip’t, 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Phlladelpbla,  Pa.  ^ 

Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  8t.,  New  York.  i 


the  CHICAGO*'"* 

NORTH- 

"  western 

W  RAILWAY. 


THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

{^IIOTIT  LIISrE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha.  I 

The  only  lino  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  I 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 
Dcs  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  | 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 


SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CBICAOO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
Ijoints  in  the  Northwest.  | 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao,  | 
Green  Bay,  I-shpeining,  Marquette,  and  the  mining  I 
regions  of  Lake  Superior,  I 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN  j 

CHICAGO  AND  MILlVArKER,  I 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL,  f 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  \ 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA.  : 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  F’rancisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the  j 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets  i 
via  tho  ‘‘  ITORTH-’WESTBRIT  ”  j 

if  you  wish  the  iH’st  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line.  i 

■JL.  HUGHITT,  R.  8.  HAIR,  I 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent,  | 

CHICAGO.  I 


FIRST  MORTGA.GE8. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  Now  York. 
Absolntely  Hmfei  Investments  In  First  Mortgages  oa  ' 
Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
in  New  York  Ebtchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
it^  amount  of  p<'r  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
jBLBCTUS  a.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  66  Liberty  Street, 

Hlnnoapolls,  Minn.  New  York  City.  | 

McCOMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  IP  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoes.  | 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  Improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greaUy  reduced  . 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich  ! 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full  | 
Instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and  ' 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  con  be  | 
made.  They  will  flt  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort,  - 
or  Injure  the  tenderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dis-  | 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  I  make  no  shoddy  ; 
grtods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoes  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  In  ' 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  In 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  wh#  ' 
desire  perfect  boots  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  frs4  j 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
Information  that  Is  required.  ! 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

m’comber’s  patent  boots  and  shoes  and  ■ 
M ’comber’s  patent  lasts,  ' 

ti2  East  loth  Street,  j 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York,  1 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  ITASSAT:  STREET,  ITITW  TOEZ. 


Sixty-fifth  Semi  annual  Statement,  showing  the  condltioa 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,646,612  86 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,670,926  2$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  flrst  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Br<}oklyn .  136.260  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,9<X)  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  131,702  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,016  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  19,126  00 

Railroad  Stock .  11,600  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,436  36 

Accrued  Interest. .  10,668  67 


-  $2,516,612  8$ 

BEITJAAOIT  S.  ’WALCOTT,  rresllent. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CUARLFJl  L.  ROE,  1  .  ..  gocretarlsS 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  j  *  secreiRTies. 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BBOEWiY,  nw  TOBK. 


Statement,  •January  1st,  1885, 

Reserve  for  relnsnrwnce  (Fire  Risks),.. $I.0a8,)i99  35 
»  »  (Inland  Bisks)...  35,394  35 

Reserve  atinple  for  all  otber  claims.. .  449,584  04 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,000,009  04 

Net  Surplus .  .  l,535,)l)il  •$ 


$4,038,501  0)4 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $l,)iOO,OOOJ)0, 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President, 
P.  C.  MOORE,  ttd  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL. 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL. 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TED, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS. 
E.  W.  COBLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNUB^ 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MOCUBDT, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBUi; 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

8.  H.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  YERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL. 

WM.  A.  SLATEB, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 
B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

G  H.  DUTCIIER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  DepartmenL 
GEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


Ja  &  Be  LAMB, 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York, 

6th  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 

Artistic  Stained  Giass-Newdetignt. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


PlllPm,  tommilioi  neus,  it.,  ilmyi  m  alwt 


BANNEllS  for  Sunday  Schools. 


HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNERS. 


ROOSEVELT  PORTABLE 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

We  have  succeeded  after  many  years  of  study 
and  exiHsriment  in  tiroduring  a  portable  GA’.V- 
VINK  PIPE  oka  AS  which  Alls  the  place 
lietween  the  best  reed  organ  and  the  church 
(pipe)  organ. 

As  the  various  pipes  are  secured  in  their  places 
the  instnimimt  requires  no  settinfr  up,  but  Is  at 
once  ready  for  use  when  unpacked. 

It  can  be  sold  at  a  moderate  advance  above  the 
price  charged  by  reliable  makers  for  their  better 
class  of  reM  organs,  and  It  is  Just  what  has  long 
been  needed  for  small  Churches,  Chapels,  Lodges, 
Sunday  Schools  and  the  Parlor. 

HILBORNE  L.  ROOSEVELT, 

Hsusnfbetnrer  wf  Cbnreb  Orpnns. 

$44>B47-140  Went  lath  M..  Hww  Twris 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

No.  150  NosMta  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HKNRT  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprleto*. 

TEEMS  :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 
Bntered  at  the  Postoffice  at  New  York  as  sooond.class  man 
Matter. 

Adwertlsements  20  cents  a  line— 12  linee  to  the  inch. 
Oa  the  Fifth  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

C-B  the  Eighth  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents; 
0*er  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

Ad  dress  simply  New  Torh  Ewangelist,  Box  S330, 
Aow  Torh.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Monet  Ordeb, 
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THT  PLA«UE  OF  “  RESOLUTIOSS.” 

The  terror  of  our  General  Assemblies  is  The 
Resolution !  Reports  may  be  easily  consider¬ 
ed  and  disposed  of :  Committees  may  be  calm¬ 
ly  approved  or  admonished  as  need  be :  Secre¬ 
taries  and  Boards  may  be  advised,  directed, 
disciplined  at  the  will  of  the  body.  But  the 
Resolution,  like  the  tongue  according  to 
James,  “can  no  man  tame.”  It  riseth,  mov- 
eth,  bursteth  like  a  rocket,  when  and  where  it 
will.  Like  death,  in  the  phrase  of  Mrs.  Hem- 
ans,  it  “hath  all  seasons  for  its  own.”  Its 
origin,  progress,  outcome  no  one  can  foresee. 
As  a  healthy  hornet  iu  a  school  of  boys,  a  sin¬ 
gle  Resolution  can  create  more  disturbance  in 
an  Assembly,  excite  more  diverse  passions, 
give  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  motions  and 
commotions  than  any  other  device  known  to 
the  ecclesiastical  mind.  Great,  subtle,  terrific 
as  all  men  know,  is  The  Resolution  ! 

In  these  days  when  the  locust,  the  grass¬ 
hopper,  and  other  disturbers  and  devourers  of 
our  iieace,  are  undergoing  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  there  is  sore  need  that  some  one  betake 
himself  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  nature, 
habits,  uses  and  abuses  of  the  Resolution. 
The  species  obviously  exists  in  several  varie¬ 
ties,  and  each  variety  demands  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  investigation  and  treatment.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  utterly  needless  Resolution. 
It  presents  a  matter  on  which  the  Assembly, 
or  some  previous  Assembly,  has  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  acted  ;  it  proposes  what  has  been  done 
before,  and  what  has  no  present  occasion  to  be 
done  over.  The  subject  may  be  worthy,  the 
language  appropriate,  the  aim  legitimate,  the 
mover  honest,  but  green.  But  in  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  comes ;  and  the  question  whether  it  shall 
be  amended,  postponed,  committed,  tabled, 
passed,  may  be  wrestled  with  for  hours  to  no 
valuable  purpose  whatsoever.  The  mover  is 
strenuous:  others  of  like  mind  gather  about 
him  :  opponents  spring  up  in  various  quarters : 
urgent  debate  ensues ;  and  at  la-st  some  con¬ 
clusion,  no  great  matter  what,  is  reached,  not 
always  without  contention,  uiwm  an  issue 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  raised.  Kin¬ 
dred  to  this  is  the  goodish  Resolution  setting 
forth  in  solemn  phrase  some  pious  platitudes 
in  which  all  are  agreed,  but  which  no  one  sees 
any  reason  whatever  for  acting  upon  in  the 
circumstances— which  simply  loads  down  the 
Minutes  if  adopted,  but  which  cannot  be  tabled 
without  conflict  or  without  pain  to  the  sincere 
but  very  Inconsiderate  brother  who  proposed  it. 

Another  species  happily  less  fre(iuent  is  the 
ambitious  Resolution,  hatched  from  an  in¬ 
ordinate  desire  to  say  or  do  something  that 
shall  impress  the  Assembly  or  the  Church. 
The  good  people  of  Buncombe  must  somehow 
be  reached,  and  the  ability  or  influence  of  their 
commissioners  be  made  apparent.  There  is 
also  the  cunning  or  tricky  Resolution,  which 
seeks  some  private  end  under  cover  of  concern 
for  the  general  good— as  when  it  is  sought  to 
secure  from  the  Assembly  a  forestalling  deliv¬ 
erance  in  thesi  on  a  point  which  is  likely  to 
come  up  later  in  judicial  form.  There  is  again 
the  partisan  Resolution,  which  through  gen¬ 
eral  phrases  aims  to  secure  special  advantage 
to  some  faction,  school,  or  scheme,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  opposing  interest  in  the  Church. 
These  all  may  be  classified  together,  and  are 
not  inaptly  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Apocalypse:  “ They  have  tails  like  unto  scor¬ 
pions,  and  there  are  stings  in  their  tails.” 

The  deprecatory  Resolution,  which  mourns 
like  the  turtle  dove  over  something  that  is 
supposed  to  be  out  of  order  in  the  Church,  or 
over  some  tendency  which  the  mover  imagines 
to  exist— the  objurgatory  Resolution,  which 
fancies  some  dangerous  enemy  hidden  some¬ 
where,  and  is  fired  off  as  a  shell  to  burst  over 
the  heads  of  the  concealed  foe,  in  order  to 
frighten  them  into  retreat  or  submission— the 
agitating  Resolution,  whose  mission  is  not  to 
secure  any  definite  good,  but  simi)ly  to  make 
a  stir  and  promote  general  discomfort— the  in¬ 
quiring  Resolution,  which  seeks  to  look  into 
matters  that  have  been  looked  into  a  hundred 
times  before,  and  that  really  need  no  investi¬ 
gation,  and  are  seriously  damaged  (the  Boards, 
for  illustration)  by  the  susiucion  or  the  chill 
which  such  inquiry  always  induces :  These  all 
be  forms  of  one  and  the  same  swarming  growth 
to  which  we  have  ventured  to  refer.  But  the 
field  of  analysis  and  classification  broadens  as 
we  enter  it,  and  we  are  constrained  inconti¬ 
nently  to  hand  the  investigation  over  to  more 
capable,  less  occupied,  minds. 

One  thing  seems  obvious :  namely,  that  the 
ability  to  write  a  really  sound,  pertinent,  val¬ 
uable  Re.solution,  for  presentation  in  a  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly,  is  one  of  the  loftiest  attainments 
known  to  the  Presbyterian  mind.  To  begin 
with,  the  writer  should  have  the  entire  Digest 
bodily  in  his  head,  so  to  speak.  He  should 
know  well  all  the  resolutions  that  have  ever 
been  adopted  on  the  subject  touching  which 
he  is  about  to  “  effloresce  ” :  more,  far  more,  he 
should  know  full  well  all  the  resolutions  that 
have  ever  been  not  only  oiTered,  but  rejected. 
He  should  be  as  well  versed  as  Macaulay  in 
the  difficult  art  of  putting  things :  he  should 
know  absolutely  how  not  to  say  anything,  as 
well  as  how  to  say  it.  He  should  also  be  an 
astute  student  of  circumstances,  ways,  condi¬ 
tions:  for  alas!  how  many  good  resolutions 
have  died  from  unpropitious  occasions.  He 
should  be  a  master  in  the  art  of  i>ersuading, 
winning,  opposing,  subduing,  even  cajoling 
men:  for  it  sometimes  chances  that  nothing 
short  of  the  rarest  combination  of  these  forces 
can  secure  for  an  offered  resolution  a  proud 
and  imperishable  place  in  the  Minutes.  But 


here  again  we  are  constrained  to  forbear:  the 
theme  is  overpowering.  How  clear  it  is  that 
none  but  an  accomplished  genius,  an  erudite 
scholar,  a  profound  ecclesiastic,  a  scribe  versed 
in  all  letters— a  very  Master  among  men— 
should  ever  attempt  to  create  and  to  lift  into 
glorious  immortality  that  mystical  and  feartul 
thing,  an  Assembly  Resolution ! 


UNCOVERING  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  PIT. 

A  tremendous  sensation  has  been  created  iu 
London  by  the  course  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
in  exposing  certain  forms  of  vice  which  lurk 
in  the  secret  places  of  that  great  capital.  The 
reports  given  are  of  the  most  startling  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  shown  that  London  is  full  of  pits  for 
the  feet  of  the  unwary— of  vile  dens  into  which 
young  girls,  and  even  children,  are  lured  and 
ruined.  The  details  are  shocking  bej'ond  ex¬ 
pression,  and  what  adds  to  their  horror  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  public,  is  that  it  is  not  the 
sins  of  the  lower  classes  alone  which  are  ex¬ 
posed,  but  of  some  who  are  in  high  life,  who 
are  reputed  gentlemen :  even  nobles  and  prin¬ 
ces  are  openly  declared  to  minister  to  this  horri¬ 
ble  debauchery.  At  first  there  was  a  general 
outcry  against  such  details  as  too  indecent 
for  publication,  and  there  were  threats  of  the 
paper  being  suppressed  by  the  police ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  The  Gazette  had  not  begun 
its  course  without  due  preparation,  and  that  it 
was  not  only  ready  to  publish,  but  to  prove  all 
it  said  (the  proofs  it  was  willing  to  lay  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Cardinal 
Manning).  Then  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
changed ;  there  was  a  sudden  hush  in  certain 
quarters,  and  a  readiness  to  admit  that  there 
were  evils  which  needed  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  for  their  suppression. 

These  fearful  exposures  give  us  no  reason  to 
condemn  London  as  worse  than  other  great 
cities  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New.  Such  have 
been  the  vices  of  all  great  capitals  from  the 
days  of  Rome  to  those  of  London  and  Paris 
and  New  York.  Wherever  human  beings  are 
crowded  together  in  dense  masses,  there  will 
be  temptations  to  all  manner  of  abominations. 
Our  own  city  is  not  free  from  them,  if  we  may 
believe  (as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt)  the  ex¬ 
posures  of  Anthony  Comstock  and  others,  who 
have  bravely  ventured  into  the  midst  of  this 
corruption  to  drag  it  to  light,  and  if  possible 
extiriiate  it.  These  things  increase  with  wealth 
and  luxury  until  it  seems  as  if  our  civilization 
was  resting  on  a  thin  crust,  beneath  which  the 
fires  of  hell  were  burning,  and  out  of  which, 
as  from  so  many  mouths,  we  felt  the  fire  and 
smoke  coming  up  into  our  faces.  Sometimes 
we  fear  that  this  crust  will  break  through,  and 
society  itself  be  engulfed  in  the  boiling  ocean 
beneath.  These  dangers  are  not  imaginary: 
they  meet  us  on  every  hand,  and  weigh  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  would 
save  tempted  ones  from  ruin. 

Such  topics  as  this  are  not  to  be  treated  lightly, 
or  to  be  tossed  aside  because  they  are  not  pleas¬ 
ant  subjects  for  contemplation.  The  iniqui¬ 
ties  must  be  exposed,  and  yet  mere  exposure 
does  no  good— it  only  fills  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  pure  with  pictures  of  sin— unless  a 
remedy  be  suggested.  We  commend  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  our  wise  men  and  noble  women,  to  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers  who  would  save  their  own 
children  from  dangers  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  vicious  classes  any  more  than  chol¬ 
era  can  be  confined  within  a  single  district  when 
the  pestilence  is  abroad  in  the  air.  Wliile  it 
is  a  subject  for  unutterable  humiliation  and 
shame,  it  is  also  a  subject  for  earnest  prayer  to 
God  to  guide  us  in  the  path  of  duty. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW  FOR  JULY. 

The  first  article  in  this  number  of  our  Re¬ 
view  is  an  elaborate  account,  by  Prof.  Flint  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  various  historic  classifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Sciences,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle 
down  to  Francis  Bacon  and  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  another  article 
presenting  the  more  recent  schemes  of  classi¬ 
fication,  especially  during  the  present  century. 
The  paper  is  characterized  by  the  clearness 
and  vigor  usually  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Flint.  We  question  a  little  whether  such  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  papers  on  themes  so  abstruse, 
and  at  such  great  length,  will  tend  to  sustain 
that  popular  interest  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  Review  so  largely  depends. 

The  second  article,  on  the  Return  of  Jesus 
the  Christ,  as  it  is  styled,  is  a  somewhat  incon¬ 
sequential  summary  of  current  Millenarian 
opinion.  It  affords  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  perplexities  and'  the  contradictions  into 
which  that  singular  belief  is  always  leading 
those  who  receive  it.  Its  conception  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  purpose,  issue,  of  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord,  appears  to  us  far  below  the  sublime 
declarations  of  the  Scripture.  What  the  Pre- 
millennialists  seem  to  desire  and  be  waiting 
for,  is  another  incarnation  of  the  Messiah — not 
a  spiritual  and  gracious  glorification  such  as 
the  Holy  Church  has  in  all  ages  desired  and 
anticipated.  Dr.  Pitzer,  the  author,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  able  minister  of  the  Southern 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  paper  on  the  Renascence  in  Education, 
and  that  on  Science  and  Prayer,  will  be  read 
with  interest— the  latter  especially,  in  view  of 
the  recent  discussions  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
McVicar  has  not  discussed  the  topic  iu  all  as- 
liects,  but  has  contented  himself  with  answer¬ 
ing  the  chief  current  objections  to  Prayer. 
Thii  work  he  has  done  with  ability  and  iu  a 
thoroughly  Christian  spirit. 

The  chief  interest  among  tlie  readers  of  the 
Review  will  be  concentrated  upon  tlie  earnest 
and  vigorous,  and  in  some  degree  aggressive, 
article  by  Dr.  Briggs  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  especially  on  the  positions 
taken  by  the  American  section  of  the  Revising 
Committee.  He  strongly  condemns  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Massoretic  Text,  and  their 
general  tendency  toward  what  he  character- 
izes  as  extreme  conservatism.  He  deems  the 
Revision  seriously  defective  in  its  presentation 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  especially  in  con3e<iuence  of 
this  slavisli  adherence,  as  he  terms  it,  to  the 
Massoretic  points.  He  criticizes  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  of  the  Revisers  as  based  too  nruch 
upon  Gesenius  and  the  older  etymologists,  and 
as  failing  to  recognize  the  vast  improvements 
in  Hebrew  syntax  made  by  Ewald  and  the 
later  school  of  Hebrew  scholars.  At  several 
l»oints  in  Biblical  Theology,  such  as  the  names 
of  tlie  Deity,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  and  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  system,  he 
urges  strong  objections  to  the  Revision  as  in- 
adecpiate,  and  in  some  degree  erroneous  or 
misleading.  These  criticisms  are  illustrated 
and  justified  by  an  extensive  series  of  instances, 
in  which  the  Revisers  are  said  to  have  fallen 
Into  error,  in  consequence  of  their  defective 
apprehensions  of  the  task  before  them. 

Of  course  in  making  this  bold  attack  upon 
the  work  of  English  and  American  scholars. 
Dr.  Briggs  must  anticipate  that  his  paper  will 
excite  not  only  interest,  such  as  its  ability  com¬ 
mands,  but  strong  opposition.  This  opjxisi- 
tion  will  be  in  considerable  measure  increased 
by  the  positive  and  even  dogmatic  tone  which 
runs  through  his  article,  and  by  the  reflection 
which  it  obviously  casts  ujion  the  American 
members  of  the  Committee,  as  to  both  their 
bias  and  their  scholarship.  That  this  opposi¬ 
tion  will  take  occasion  to  express  itself  in 
strong  terms,  may  be  expected ;  the  less  per¬ 


sonal  it  becomes,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
interests. 

The  Note  on  the  General  Assembly  by  Dr. 
Patton  is  valuable.  We  second  heartily  his 
neat  reference  to  the  “  uncontrolled  emotion  ” 
exhibited  at  Cincinnati — especially  during  the 
opening  sermon.  Dr.  Patton  pays  just  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  severe  animadversions  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  upon  his  views  of  Catholic  Baptism. 
The  book  notices  are  extensive,  and  show  care 
and  discrimination  in  this  important  depart¬ 
ment. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  in  this  number 
of  a  Review  which  is  an  honor  to  American 
scholarship,  and  for  its  commanding  ability 
desei^ves  encouragement  more  and  more. 


A  NAME  THAT  WE  SHOULD  NOT  LET  DIE. 

In  our  observations  of  missionary  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  had  fre- 
<iuent  occasion  to  note  the  good  done  by  those 
who  unite  medical  skill  to  Christian  devotion. 
A  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  opens  the  door 
to  many  a  home  which  would  be  shut  to  one 
who  appeared  only  eager,  to  make  proselytes. 
But  when  a  missionary  comes  to  relieve  suffer¬ 
ing,  he  has  access  at  once  to  the  dwelling  and 
the  bedside  of  the  sufferer;  and  from  finding  a 
way  into  the  home,  he  finds  a  way  into  the 
heart,  and  having  done  good  to  the  body,  he  is 
able  to  do  still  greater  good  to  the  soul.  Such 
is  the  experience  of  medical  missionaries— 
both  men  and  women— in  India,  in  China,  in 
Japan,  and  other  parts  of  that  great  “  field 
which  is  the  world.” 

Of  the  usefulness  of  those  who  have  been 
thus  doubly  prepared,  we  have  been  reminded 
in  reading  a  brief  memoir  of  Henry  Sergeant 
W’^EST,  the  pioneer  medical  missionary  of  the 
American  Board.  It  is  a  modest  sketch,  mak¬ 
ing  only  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages, 
prepared  by  the  loving  hand  of  his  sister,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Niles  of  Hornellsville,  but  it 
tells  the  story  of  a  noble  life.  Dr.  West  seem¬ 
ed  to  inherit  the  missionary  spirit:  for  he  was 
a  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  As  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  physician  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
(where  this  son  was  born  Jan.  21,  1827,)  he 
early  formed  a  taste  for  the  art  of  medicine, 
and  graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1844,  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  that  jirofession, 
passing  with  honor  through  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  this  city.  He 
showed  special  skill  as  a  surgeon,  and  gave 
promise  of  great  success  if  he  had  remained 
in  this  country.  But  in  1858  an  appeal  was 
made  by  the  American  Board  for  physicians  to 
go  abroad,  the  first  object  being  to  furnish 
protection  to  the  missionaries  themselves,  wfiio 
often  suffered  and  died  for  the  lack  of  medical 
skill.  This  opened  to  Dr.  West  a  field  of  labor 
in  which  he  could  at  once  practice  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  do  His  Master’s  work— a  field  w’hich 
he  was  urged  to  enter  by  Dr.  Jessup  of  Beirut ; 
and  in  1858  he  sailed  for  the  East,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Sivas,  a  city  of  45,000  inhabitants,  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  This  was  a  position 
central  to  several  missions,  having  at  its  four 
angles  Tocat  and  Ctc.sarea,  Arabkir  and  Har- 
poot — places  which  were  distant,  the  nearest 
fifty,  and  the  farthest  a  hundred  and  eighty, 
miles.  To  all  these  points  Dr.  West  had  to 
make  visits,  as  he  might  be  called  by  illness  in 
the  families  of  the  different  missionary  circles. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole,  nor  the  half,  of 
his  labor.  His  chief  medical  practice  was 
among  the  people  of  the  country,  for  which 
purpose  he  made  extensive  medical  tours.  OX 
the  difficulties  of  these  tours,  we  get  some  idea 
from  the  following : 

Sivas  is  on  the  old  post  and  caravan  road  from 
Constantinople  to  Bagdad.  The  roads  through 
this  region  are  in  many  places  mere  paths  made  by 
animals.  In  the  rainy  season  they  become  very 
bad,  especially  in  the  forests  near  the  seacoast. 
They  are  then  but  a  series  of  holes,  (Mvehone  full  of 
muddy  water,  through  which  the  weary  beast  plung¬ 
es.  On  the  high  lands,  where  much  snow  falls,  the 
roads  are  mere  paths  beaten  by  aiuinals  into  the 
surface  of  the  snow.  A  storm  lilts  them  up,  and 
there  being  no  fences,  all  trace  of  the  route  is  lost 
and  travel  for  the  time  being  suspended.  Many 
perish  in  the  storms  at  sindi  times.  In  the  Spring 
when  they  break  up,  the  roads  become  almost  or 
quite  impassable.  In  some  ravines  among  the 
mountains  the  drifting  snow  has  filled  up  deep 
chasms  over  whicli  these  i)aths  le,ad,  which  at 
length  become  very  dangerous  to  man  and  beast, 
ami  many  of  them  find  tlicir  graves  at  the  bottom 
of  some  precipice  or  in  the  depths  of  some  roaring 
torrent. 

It  was  over  such  roads,  with  addcnl  perils  of 
robbers,  that  Dr.  West  made  those  journeys  of 
love  and  mercy  which  brought  cheer  to  the  hejirts 
of  missionaries,  often  proving  as  life  from  the  dead 
to  them,  as  well  as  healing  to  tlie  sick  and  sight  to 
the  blind. 

Here  is  another  picture : 

The  doctor  was  often  accompanied  by  his  family 
on  his  medical  tours,  the  children  being  taken  in 
baskets  hung  over  their  beast  of  burden,  carrying 
their  own  provisions  for  the  most  part,  and  stop¬ 
ping  at  little  wayside  inns  at  night.  Thtise  khans 
wore  scarcely  more  than  a  protection  from  the 
weather,  animals  and  people  being  huddled  to¬ 
gether  under  the  same  roof,  sometimes  i)arted  by 
a  partition,  oftener  by  a  raised  platform  for  the 
men,  women,  and  children. 

No  sooner  did  tliey  enter  a  town  than  the  doctor 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  who  besought  medical 
attention,  wliich  he  freely  gave,  at  the  same  time 
{•reaclung  Christ  as  the  Great  Physician  of  souls. 
A  single  instanee  will  .serve  as  a  sample  of  many. 
He  had  come  to  Ca'sarea  to  visit  the  Farnsworths. 
When  he  entered  tlie  court  on  horseback,  h  •  found 
it  tilleil  with  an  eager  and  expectant  crowd,  and  as 
ho  rode  through  them  some  lifted  tlieir  hands :  “  O 
doctor,  just  feel  my  pulse  ”  ;  others,  “Just  look  at 
my  tongue”;  “Give  me  a  little  medicine.”  He 
distnounte(l  and  .served  them  as  b(!st  lie  could,  sup¬ 
ped,  and  then  continued  his  ministrations  till  the 
day  was  far  spent.  Witli  the  first  streak  of  day  a 
surging  crowd  gatliered  and  waited  for  his  appear¬ 
ing,  only  to  renew  tlie  appeals,  receive  the  aid,  and 
hear  the  good  news  of  God  as  on  tlie  previous  ilay. 

This  life  of  constiint  activity  he  kept  up  for 
seventeen  years,  only  once  returning  to  Amer¬ 
ica  for  a  brief  visit,  and  tlien  ha.steniug  back 
to  the  work  which  he  loved,  and  to  which  he 
was  to  sacrifice  his  life :  for  it  was  in  attend¬ 
ing  cases  of  malignant  tyi>hus  fever  that  he 
took  tlie  disease  svhicli  proved  fatal : 

After  a  four  weeks'  illness,  tliough  watched  over 
and  cared  for  untiringly  by  a  br.ilher  physician 
and  by  a  missionary  family  beloved,  on  tiie  first 
day  of  .April,  1876,  he  gently  breathed  his  life  out 
on  the  bosom  of  tlie  Saviour  he  had  so  rlearly  loved 
and  so  faitlifully  served.  During  his  illness  he 
was  mildly  delirious,  liut  ever  tiajipily  so,  often 
repeating  “The  Lord  knoweih  them  th.at  are  His,” 
and  often  crying  out  “  I  want  my  sister  JIary.” 
Loving  hands  laid  his  body  to  rest  in  an  Eastern 
grave;  “Safe  in  tlie  arms  of  Jesus ’’  was  sung  by 
Oriental  lips,  and  multitudfjs  thronged  tlie  burial, 
testifying  how  they  loved  him.  An  .Armenian 
priest  calletl  on  Mrs.  West  to  comfort  lier,  saying 
“  You  must  not  mourn  too  heavily  your  husband  s 
d(>atli.  He  is  not  dead,  liut  living.  I  dreamed  la.st 
night  that  I  went  to  a  most  beautiful  place.  I  wa.s 
not  worthy  to  enter,  although  the  door  stood  ajar, 
and  I  looked  in.  While  I  was  looking  I  saw  twelve 
thrones,  and  one  was  vacant,  and  I  saw  them  con¬ 
duct  your  husband  to  it,  and  from  the  throne  he 
looked  at  me  and  .said  ‘  Go  back  and  tell  riiy  wife 
that  I  am  not  dead,  but  living.’  The  work  which 
your  Mission  has  commenced  will  not  cease,  and 
multitudes  of  our  people  will  become  Protestants.” 
These  prophetic  words  have  been  fultllled.  The 
Lord  brought  joy  out  of  this  sorrow,  light  out  of 
this  darkness.  The  memory  of  Dr.  West  is  still 
fragrant  in  Asia  Minor.  He  lives  in  the  affection 
of  tliem  to  whom  he  ministered,  and  in  the  native 
physicians,  not  a  few  of  whom  he  trained  to  a  no¬ 
ble  calling.  One  room  in  the  medical  college  at 
.Aintab  is  dedicated  to  his  memory,  and  bears  on 
its  walls  an  inscription  to  his  honor. 

How  he  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  missionaries,  may  be  seen  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  Tracy  of  Marsovan : 

One  of  the  most  noted  men  in  Asia  Minor  has 
passed  away.  He  pursued  his  course  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  department  with  such  quiet  zeal,  exh^kBtless 
patience,  and  consummate  skill,  that  be  attained 
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an  eminence  reaciietl  by  comparatively  few  in  his 
profession.  The  almost  unprecedented  number  of 
surgical  operations  which  he  has  performed  have 
given  him  celebrity,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  also 
in  Europe  and  America.  His  lithotomic  operations 
reacheil  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more,  of  which  scarcely  half  a  dozen  resulted  un¬ 
favorably  ;  and  other  openations  were  numerous  in 
proportion.  The  blind  eyes  he  has  opened  are 
past  counting;  the  crippled,  the  deformed,  the 
sick  from  various  diseases,  who  have  been  reliev¬ 
ed  bj-  him,  if  all  as.sembled,  would  make  a  great 
host.  Much  the  larger  iiortion  of  these  cases  were 
attended  without  pay,  and  all  his  earnings  from 
patients  able  to  pay  were  turned  over  to  tlie  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Board.  H<>  received  personally  notliing 
but  his  regular  salary ;  yet  many  a  ease  which  he 
has  attended  would  in  .America  have  brought  him 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  dollars. 

Wherever  he  went  the  diseased,  the  halt,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  thronged  him.  It  reminded  one  of 
the  multituiies  following  our  Saviour;  and  the  na¬ 
tives  remarked  “  He  is  like  Jesus.”  Pashas  and 
great  men  would  humble  themselves  to  secure  the 
help  of  this  plain,  unpretending  physician.  The 
ignorant  would  get  his  prescriptions  and  hang 
tliem  about  their  necks  ns  charms,  or  dissolve  the 
papers  in  water  and  drink  them,  hoping  for  healing 
efficacy. 

His  simplicity  and  faithfulness  were  admirable. 
Without  hesitation  he  would  lay  his  ear  for  auscul¬ 
tation  on  chests  so  foul  and  sipialid  that  native 
doctors  shrank  from  them.  He  never  llinchetl  in 
duty,  and  never  showed  a  nervous  hand  in  the 
most  difficult  operations.  It  was  affecting  to  wit¬ 
ness,  when  as  ether  was  about  to  be  administered 
to  the  patient  before  the  operation,  the  Doctor 
would  call  on  some  gray-bearded  native  brother  in 
the  company  to  offer  prayer,  then  coolly  give  the 
ether,  take  the  knife,  and  proceed. 

Dr.  West’s  special  duty  was  the  care  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  sickness,  and  this  duty  he  discharged 
with  great  faithfulness,  not  shrinking  from  any 
hardship,  making  long  and  perilous  journeys  on 
horseback.  All  Asia  Minor  became  familiar  to 
him  on  account  of  these  travels.  The  story  of  his 
adventures  and  his  medical  practice  in  'Turkey, 
would  make  a  singularly  interesting  book. 

The  missionaries  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  his  iiiestlmalile  services  and  genial  society,  feel 
bereaved  and  downcast  at  their  loss.  Who  now 
will  brave  storm  and  mud  and  Winter  snows,  wolf 
and  Circassian  and  Koord,  on  wild  mountain  and 
de.solate  plain,  to  minister  to  our  sick,  bringing 
such  love  and  skill  to  the  work  ?  Y’o  afflicted, 
poor,  and  sick  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Cil¬ 
icia;  ye  dwellers  in  mountain  hut  and  miasmatic 
plain,  we  weep  with  you.  You  will  now  know  what 
“  the  beloved  physician”  was  to  you  when  he  is  no 
longer  witliin  your  reach,  and  you  have  no  one  like 
him  to  go  to  with  your  sicknesses  and  troubles. 

Can  anything  be  added  to  the  story  of  such 
a  life  ?  YVell  may  the  memorials  of  these 
“American  heroes  on  mission  fields”  be  pre¬ 
served.  The  names  of  men  like  Dr.  Henry 
Sergeant  West  the  Church  should  not  let  die. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Chambers  speaks  hopefully  in  our  Re¬ 
view  for  July  of  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  Presbyterian  .Alliance.  He  regards  the 
movement  as  gathering  force  with  the  years, 
and  as  giving  jiresent  promise  of  a  long  and 
useful  future.  The  necessary  supplies  for  the 
support  of  the  Alliance  are  coming  in,  though 
not  as  rapidly  as  could  be  wished.  In  the  vital 
matter  of  cofiperation  on  missionary  ground, 
Dr.  Chambers  assures  us  the  signs  of  success 
are  cheering.  He  gives  no  information  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  almost  equally  vital  matter  of  ex¬ 
tending  financial  aid  to  the  feeble  Presbyterian 
bodies  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Nor  does 
he  shed  light  on  the  very  imiiortant  matter  of 
the  appointment  of  a  General  Secretary.  Great 
care  needs  to  be  taken  at  this  point,  and  both 
the  American  and  the  European  sections  of 
the  Executive  Commission  should  agree  in 
searching  both  continents,  and  should  reach 
no  conclusion  until  they  are  sure  that  they 
have  found  the  very  best  man.  'The  welfare  of 
the  Alliance  depends  much  on  this  ajipoint- 
ment.  _ 

The  proceedings  incident  to  the  semi-centen¬ 
nial  of  Marietta  College,  very  properly  absorb¬ 
ed  a  good  share  of  attention  during  the  recent 
Commencement  season  there.  Dr.  Andrews, 
the  retiring  President,  of  whose  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  labors  most  of  our  readers  know,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  historical  discourse,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  doubtless  as  of  permanent  interest.  Dr. 
Tuttle  of  Wabash  College  was  also  there,  and 
much  at  home,  as  he  spoke  of  the  early  Pres¬ 
idents,  Professors,  and  Trustees  of  Marietta 
College.  We  shall  give  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
this  interesting  address.  .And  not  least  in  its 
contribution  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion, 
was  the  poem  by  the  Rev,  Charles  E.  Lindsley 
of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  his  theme  “The  Old 
and  the  New.” .  His  right  to  appear  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  in  virtue  of  his  art,  whicli  it  aji- 
pears  w’as  first  exercised  on  that  jilatform  at 
his  graduation,  the  poet  of  his  class,  in  1810. 
And  further,  as  some  will  recall.  Dr.  Lindsley’s 
father,  the  late  Rev.  Joel  H.  Liudsley,  D.D., 
was  the  first  President  of  Marietta  College. 

The  South  Orange  Presbyterian  people  were 
annoyed  on  Sunday  last  by  the  spectacle  of 
a  game  of  lawn-tennis,  which  was  being  play¬ 
ed  by  a  half-dozen  persons  on  grounds  near¬ 
ly  opposite,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
assembling  congregation  and  Sabbath-school. 
It  is  not  the  first  offence,  it  would  appear,  of 
the  owner  of  the  grounds,  and  he  is  not  dispos¬ 
ed  to  yield  what  he  regards  as  his  rights.  Ex¬ 
postulation  had  no  effect  upon  him.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  proper  place  for  such  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  his  friends,  and  their  valuables,  is  in 
some  outlying  region  where  every  inhabitant 
is  a  law  unto  himself  and  herself.  .As  for  any 
order,  common  weal,  or  wholesome  public 
opinion,  there  could  be  no  such  thing;  much 
less,  as  now  we  have  them,  statute  laws  com- 
pelliiig  a  decent  resiiectfor  the  Sabbath  and  its 
accompanying  religious  worship,  and  enforc¬ 
ing  the  round  of  moralities  necessary  to  every 
well  ordered  community. 

Our  population  grow.s  at  the  East  as  well  a.s 
at  the  West— on  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  along 
the  Pacitic  shore.  The  State  census  of  New 
Jersey  is  about  finished,  and  is  said  to  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  100,(K)!»  inhabitants  since 
1880,  which  is  nearly  ten  per  centum,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  then  having  been  1,131,110.  The  in¬ 
crease  has  been  largest  iu  tlie  citiis  of  the 
State,  as  they  are  mostly  manufacturing  cen¬ 
tres.  .As  regards  counties,  those  nearest  New 
Y'ork  aad  Philadeliiliia  have  grown  more  rap¬ 
idly  in  jiopulation  than  tlie  others.  Thus 
tliere  is  constant  call  upon  our  Eastern  church¬ 
es  not  to  neglect  tlieir  home  work.  .And  so  far 
as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Jersey  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  has  been 
lirosecuted  with  both  zeal  and  wisdom  for 
some  years  past,  and  yet  not  to  the  neglect  of 
any  duties  more  at  large. 

.A  delegation  of  Mexican  editors  reached  our 
city  from  Boston  just  at  tiie  close  of  the  week, 
as  the  guests  of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  As 
one  of  them  expressed  it  in  Boston,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  both  State  and  City  officials, 
they  wished  esiieclally  to  see  Niagara  Falls  and 
that  city.  As  most  readers  are  aware,  it  is  to 
Boston  capitalists  that  Mexico  is  indebted— 
and  alas!  likely  to  be — for  the  construction  of 
her  great  Central  Railroad.  This  visit  is  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  that  costly  work.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  event,  and  one  likely  to  exert  consider¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  future  of  our  sister 
Republic.  We  trust  it  will  be  for  good. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Nelson,  who  has  just  returned 
from  extensive  travels  abroad  in  company 
with  his  father.  Dr.  Nelson,  has  become  con¬ 
nected,  in  an  editorial  way,  with  the  St.' Louis 
Evangelist.  Dr.  Cooper  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  so  comjietent  and  worthy  an  as¬ 
sistant. 


The  Congregational  Theological  Seminary 
of  Chicago  having  given  instruction  the  past 
year  to  several  young  German-.Amerioans,  is  [ 
now  perfecting  its  course  with  a  view  to  in-  j 
crease  their  number,  and  also  taking  meas- ; 
ures  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Scandinavian  ! 
population  now’  so  numerous  and  important  in  ; 
the  great  central-north  section  of  our  country. 
Prof.  Curtiss  writes  that  a  leading  Swedish 
pastor  of  Chicago  is  now  in  Sweden  to  secure 
a  suitable  instructor  in  this  department,  and 
that  there  are  already  several  applications  for 
admission  to  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  de¬ 
partment,  and  about  ten  who  wish  to  avail  of 
the  Swedish  course,  although  the  latter  pro¬ 
vision  has  not  yet  been  completed  or  announc¬ 
ed  in  the  Swedish  papers.  It  is  proposed,  in 
all  cases,  to  prepare  these  young  foreigners  to 
lireach  in  English  as  well  as  in  their  native 
language.  Herein  the  policy  of  this  Congre¬ 
gational  Seminary  varies  from  that  which  has 
sprung  up  in  our  own  Church.  The  movement 
is  one  of  much  interest,  and  many  will  watch 
its  results.  _ _ 

Mr.  J.  E.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Fifth 
Church,  Indianapolis,  and  a  recent  graduate 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  ordained 
to  the  full  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  on  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  June  28th.  The  Rev.  L.  G.  Hay, 
D.D.,  presided  and  offered  the  ordaining  pray¬ 
er;  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Edson,  D.D.,  preached  the 
sermon,  and  the  candidate’s  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Mitchell,  delivered  the  charge.  All  the  ser¬ 
vices  were  highly  appropriate  and  impressive. 
Mr.  Brown  is  under  appointment  from  dur 
Board  to  go  to  the  foreign  field. 

Mrs.  Flavin  B.  Converse,  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  Amasa  Converse,  D.D.,  and  mother  of 
the  present  editors  of  The  Christian  Observer, 
died  at  her  home  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  26th, 
thus  closing  a  most  useful  life  at  a  venerable 
age.  Dr.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  the  imstor  of  the 
church  of  which  she  was  a  member,  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  her  worth. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  YV.  P.  Merritt  have  their 
faces  turned  toward  China,  where  they  will  la¬ 
bor  under  the  ausiuces  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  Mr.  James  Levi  Barton  was  ordained  at 
Now  Haven,  Juno  26th,  and  will  soon  go  out 
(with  Mrs.  Barton)  under  the  same  agency  to 
Harpoot,  Turkey. 

According  to  the  London  papers,  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  health  has  improved  of  late.  We  can 
see  at  this  distance  that  he  is  particularly 
strong  just  now  in  moral  indignation.  There 
was  never  greater  call  for  such  disiilay. 


FIFTY  YEARS  A  PASTOR. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

William  Patterson  was  settled  in  Pound- 
ridge,  Westchester  county,  in  July,  1835,  and 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  Presbytery  of 
Westchester,  putting  its  stated  intermediate 
meeting  back  a  fortnight  for  this  purpose, 
came  together  in  full  force  to  celebrate  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  that  pastorate,  and  to 
give  greetings  and  congratulation  to  a  man 
venerated  and  beloved,  to  his  family  and  to  his 
jiarish. 

And  where  is  that  parish  ?  Few  of  us  had 
ever  visited  it;  so  few  New  Yorkers  have  seen 
the  hills  that  rim  and  fill  the  lakes  from  which 
they  get  their  water  supply.  We  had  lifted  our 
eyes  up  to  those  hills  often  enough :  from 
trains  on  the  Harlem  and  the  Housatonic,  we 
had  caught  glimpses  of  green  ridges  away  to 
the  east  or  west  that  were  called  “  Patterson’s 
Parish.”  From  the  Sound,  as  we  crossed  to 
Long  Island,  or  swept  up  and  down  on  the 
swift  shuttle  of  steamboat  travel,  we  saw  be¬ 
hind  Stamford  and  Darien  the  quiet  hills  that 
seemed  to  prolong  the  Highlands  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  or  to  be  the  last  pulses  of  the  Green 
Mountains  striking  down  through  “  Berk¬ 
shire  ”  toward  the  sea.  And  tlie  longing  born 
and  nursed  by  these  lookings  toward  the  hills, 
was  gratified  at  last;  and  when  in  the  early 
morning  of  Tuesday,  July  7th,  a  light-wagon 
and  nimble  pony  came  to  the  door  of  the  High¬ 
land  manse,  the  minister  and  his  wife  felt  the 
gladness  of  fifty  years  in  one  day,  as  sparing 
railways  (which,  like  creeds  to  the  moderns, 
though  useful  are  confining),  and  in  Hindu 
speech,  with  “  the  way  in  one’s  mouth  ”  (for 
with  all  the  map-study  we  had,  yet  apt  to  ask 
it),  they  went  up  to  those  heights  toward  which 
they  had  often  gazed. 

True,  the  “  going  up  ”  is  sometimes  harder 
work  than  “  gazing  up,”  but  the  going  satis¬ 
fies.  So  it  was  that  day.  The  longest  hills 
have  most  shade  and  the  fairest  landscape. 
'The  unfamiliar  way  brings  one  to  unseen  and 
unsusiiccted  loveliness.  The  untrodden  paths 
lead  to  the  secret  hidings  of  American  power 
and  virtue—hcr  rural  homes.  Halting  at  length 
beside  that  ancient  edifice  (built  in  1786,  on  the 
site  of  one  burned  by  Tryon’s  raiders  ten  years 
before),  we  got  larger  views  both  of  place  and 
of  lime.  'There  are  places  where  the  world, 
and  its  history  also,  seem  to  unroll  before  you. 
What  a  century  it  was  since  that  church  was 
built!  What  a  half-century  since  that  pastor¬ 
ate  began ! 

But  we  are  not  left  long  alone.  There  is  un¬ 
wonted  life  along  these  woods.  Tents  are 
pitched  in  front  of  the  church  for  the  speak¬ 
ing,  and  iu  the  rear  for  the  feasting.  It  meets 
one’s  idea  of  the  old-time  communions.  Huge 
wagons  from  Bedford  Station  and  from  New 
Canaan,  bring  the  travellers  by  rail.  The 
formal  business  of  Presbytery  is  briefly  ended 
before  the  repast.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Long  is  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  .suburban  parish  of  YVest 
Farms,  that  he  may  take  one  in  Missouri — a 
Jiarish  and  a  Synod  unheard  of  in  the  day 
when  this  jiastorate  was  constituted.  Licen¬ 
tiate  Mr.  Hobbs  from  the  Hartford  Seminary, 
is  settled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  jiarish  in 
.Greenwich.  Then  the  liosjiitality  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Jiarish  will  not  wait  for  more.  Even  the 
cry  of  our  tw’o  great  Boards  for  sjieeial  helji  is 
given  but  the  sjiaee  to  be  heard  once,  and  then 
we  are  carried  away  to  be  refreshed  by  such 
bounty  and  such  good-will  as  can  only  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  country. 

The  formal  addresses  ami  the  history  will  be 
jnit  doubtless,  as  they  should  be,  in  a  jierrna- 
nent  jiublimtiou.  The  next  oldest  jiastor  in 
Presbytery,  Dr.  Phraner,  was  called  to  jire- 
side.  The  office  of  historian  on  any  such  oc- 
sion,  always  goes  to  Rye  to  find  its  man,  and 
Dr.  Baird  is  always  jierfectly  jirejiared.  W'hat 
a  Joy  to  the  jirlnter  his  manusciijit  must  be! 
YY’hat  a  happy  quotation  it  was  from  Chaucer 
with  which  he  closed,  its  modern  English  and 
its  adajitations  reflecting  credit  on  this  son, 
all  the  way  from  the  Father  of  English  Poetry ! 
YVhen  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester  sjieake 
through  its  Stated  Clerk,  there  is  a  noise  of  in¬ 
struments  ;  but  the  memory  of  Dr.  Adams’  ad¬ 
dress  of  congratulation  is  one  of  sweetness, 
from  the  sincere  and  lofty  sentiment  with 
which  it  closed.  Patterson  came  to  this  Pres¬ 
bytery  through  two  antecedent  ones— Bedford 
and  Connecticut.  By  a  skilful  turning  of  jiar- 
allels,  our  Clerk  made  sure  that  the  identity 
was  preserved. 

Poundridge  for  many  years  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  worshipjied  in  the  neighboring  church  of 
Bedford.  The  mother  church  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  anniversary,  its  pastor,  Mr. 
Hoyt,  sjieaking  appropriately  and  with  elo¬ 
quence  for  the  present  and  the  absent— the  liv¬ 
ing  here  and  beyond.  Eastward  lies  the  an¬ 


cient  Jiarish  of  Solomon  Mead,  in  last-century 
times.  For  South  Salem,  its  present  pastor 
(Mr.  Calkins)  sjioke  briefly,  to  introduce  an 
older  pastor.  Dr.  Lindsley,  now  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  It  was  a  hajipy  bringing  together  of 
the  West  and  the  East.  Truly,  the  breath  of 
the  Pacific  Sea  winged  the  words — the  grand 
calm  and  the  impetuous  rapids  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  and  YY’illamette  shajied  themselves  in  the 
sjieech — of  Dr.  Lindsley.  Few  were  unmoved 
to  tears  when  these  two  old  neighbors,  now  di¬ 
vided  by  a  continent,  but  loving  still  and  look¬ 
ing  for  a  final  union  beyond,  grasjied  hands 
before  that  symjiathizing  assembly. 

A  jioem  by  Dr.  Brownson  of  New  Canaan, 
and  a  brief  but  most  touching  resjionse,  with 
the  benediction,  from  the  venerable  jiastor 
(who  seemed,  with  his  noble  wife  and  loyal 
children  and  jieojile  and  friends  around  him, 
to  renew  his  youth),  brought  this  memorable 
occasion  to  a  hajijiy  close. 

Such  scenes  are  rarer  in  this  time  than  we 
could  wish.  Permanence  is  a  jiower.  Patter¬ 
son  would  not  call  himself  a  prince  of  jireach- 
ers.  But  what  preacher  of  his  day  has  done  a 
work  like  his  ?  For  fifty  years  his  doctrine 
has  fallen  like  the  Summer  rain,  and  distilled 
like  the  dew.  And  what  a  harvest  has  been, 
and  is  yet  to  be ! 


DR.  GEORGE  P.  HAYS  UN  THE  CHINESE 
tlCESTION. 

Dr.  Hays  of  Denver  recently  jireachod  a  sermon 
to  his  own  people  on  the  Chinese  Question,  which 
we  have  read  with  deeji  interest.  It  expresses  In 
more  full  and  elaborate  form  the  views  which  he 
urged  in  the  lust  Assembly,  in  connection  with  the 
jiresentation  of  his  famous  resolution.  His  ae- 
couiit  of  the  way  in  which  the  matter  was  disposed 
of  in  that  body,  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
already  given  in  our  columns.  He  says : 

“  This  question  was  introduced  in  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  but  not  by  me.  A  single  objection 
was  raised,  and  the  man  who  introduced  it  with¬ 
drew  it.  I  am  not  made  of  that  kind  of  material 
that  is  afraid  to  be  in  the  minority.  I  reintroduc¬ 
ed  in  different  phraseology  the  same  resolution, 
laying  stress  upon  the  single  jioint,  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  law  aimed  at  a  race  was  the  concentrated 
essence  of  iniquity,  and  to  that  doctrine  I  stick  to 
the  end  of  it.  The  first  vote  on  it  was  without 
much  discussion,  and  carried  the  resolution  by 
nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  By  and  by  a  brother 
from  tlie  Pacific  Coast,  who  voted  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  right  to  move 
its  reconsideration,  did  so,  and  the  discussion  was 
ojiened  up.  On  iliat  reconsideration,  violating 
the  law  of  coui’tosy,  the  Assembly  adopted  in  the 
outset,  that  it  ‘  was  jiroper  that  sides  should  alter¬ 
nate,’  a  continual  succession  of  speeches  were 
made,  begging  that  it  would  not  go  on  record, 
though  but  one  sjieaker  doubted  the  truth  of  it. 
It  finally  came  to  a  vote  on  reconsideration.  A 
two-thirds  vote  is  then  necessary.  The  vote  stood 
147  for  reconsideration,  107  against  it.  I  voted 
with  tlie  107 ;  we  were  in  the  minority,  but  not 
sufflcieiitly  small  iniiiority  to  carry  the  reconsid¬ 
eration.  ’The  majority  vote  was  not  two-thirds. 
If  wo  had  seen  lit,  therefore,  to  have  claimed  our 
rights,  the  motion  would  have  been  lo.st.  But  I 
do  not  believe  in  a  minority  enforcing  their  rights 
against  the  majority,  and  on  the  jiresentation  of 
the  vote,  I  jiersonally  made  an  ajipeal  to  the  107 
that  we  should  not  force  the  majority  to  that 
which  they  jircferred  not  to  do.  A  recount  was 
asked  and  granted,  and  most  of  us  changed  our 
votes,  so  that  the  reconsideration  was  carried.  I 
then  said  :  I  am  not  in  favor  of  forcing  a  majority 
to  do  what  they  don't  want  to  do,  and  I  ask  ioave 
to  withdraw  the  resolution.  'That  was  granted, 
and  so  it  went  out  of  the  House.” 

The  general  jiosition  of  Dr.  Hays  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  additional  quotation  : 

“  I  believed  it  wise  (there  was  no  hurry)  to  let 
the  question  go  out  of  the  Assembly  with  as  little 
prejudice  as  po.ssible  on  either  side  into  newspaper 
discussion,  into  the  caldron  of  public  ojiinioii,  the 
place  where  it  ought  finally  to  be  settled.  And  I 
tlierefore  to-day,  having  wailed  long  enough  after 
the  Assembly  for  all  feeling  to  cool,  raise  before 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  land  the  question, 
‘  What  does  her  ministry  and  her  eldership  and 
her  membership,  as  their  mcasuVed  and  lioliberate 
judgment,  thoughtfully  and  jirayerfully  arrived  at, 
think  upon  this  ijuestion'?’  It  was  said  it  is  not 
the  business  of  those  who  are  in  the  East  to  settle 
that  kind  of  a  (juestion  for  those  that  live  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast ;  but  it  was  to  get  the  credit  of  our 
position  on  this  question  with  them  that  the  aj)- 
pcal  was  made  by  the  Pa'  illc  Coast  brethren  not 
to  put  that  rwoliition  on  record.  We  cannot  be 
left  alone.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  one,  and 
that  question  is  in  its  face,  and  in  the  face  of  eve¬ 
ry  other  Christian  denomination  that  has  missions 
in  China,  or  jiroposes  to  claim  any  credit  for  inter¬ 
est  in  that  foreign  nation.  I  despise  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  soul  a  Christianity  that  holds 
its  head  so  high  it  can  see  to  China,  and  cannot 
see  a  Chinaman  next  door.  I  despise  with  my 
very  soul  a  Christianity  that  makes  an  appeal  to 
Sabbath-school  children  for  a  mission  collection 
to  send  the  Gosjiel  to  the  heathen  Chinese,  and 
lets  the  boys  go  homo  from  Sunday-school  stoning 
the  Chinese  on  the  way  home.  And  therefore  I 
say  I  may  be  entirely  wrong,  my  theory  may  not 
be  right ;  but  the  right  is  somewhere,  and  it  ought 
to  be  visible  somewhere  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian 
public  of  America.” 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Manchester. — A  German  Presbyteriaii  church 
was  dedicated  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  June  28. 
The  service  was  in  German  and  English.  The 
church  was  organized  two  ycar.s  iigo,  and  the 
house  cost  $35(1<).  It  will  seat  350.  'The  pastor  is 
Rev.  M.  J.  'Techudl,  and  the  church  numbers  125. 

NEW  YORK. 

Poundridge  — A  Semi-centenary  Celebration.  — 
The  little  hamlet  of  Poundridge,  in  Westchester 
county,  was  on  the  7th  inst.  the  scene  of  an  event 
rare  in  these  days  of  jiastoral  changes.  It  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  entrance  upon  the  ministe¬ 
rial  charge  of  said  jiarish  by  the  Rev.  William  Pat¬ 
terson.  He  came  thither  in  July,  1835,  but  was  not 
in.stalled  till  Feb.  9,  1836.  His  friends  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  ami  Presbytery  deemed  it  wise  to  ob¬ 
serve  an  occasion  so  rare  and  memorable,  and  so 
arranged  it  as  to  have  the  Summer  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  held  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The 
day  was  bright,  though  warm.  Members  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  were  conveyed  by  the  teams  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  from  the  distant  dejiots  through  a  fair  fann¬ 
ing  region,  Intersjiersed,  however,  with  Intervals 
too  rough  and  rocky  for  the  plow.  At  the  church, 
which  was  adorned  with  flags,  and  who.se  bell  was 
ringing,  there  were  awnings  and  tents  sjiread,  and 
a  large  concourse  of  jieojile  from  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  around.  The  Presbytery  assembled  in  the 
small  church  in  the  forenoon,  and  attended  to  sev¬ 
eral  items  of  business.  Tables  were  spread  in  the 
lecture-room  for  the  Presbytery  by  the  hands  of 
the  good  ladies,  while  the  general  public  had  also 
a  bountiful  collation  in  a  large  tent  provided  for 
the  jiurjiose.  At  2  o'clock  the  public  meeting  was 
called.  A  jilatform  had  been  erected  for  the  speak¬ 
ers  and  members  of  Presbytery.  The  centre  of  at¬ 
traction  was  the  venerable  minister,  whose  snowy 
hair,  round  cheerful  face,  and  massive  figure  beto- 
kenwl  a  jierson  of  presence  and  character;  and  yet 
he  seemed  of  all  most  unconscious  of  it.  The  Rev. 
Wilson  Phraner,  D.D.,  presided  at  tliese  exercises, 
which  were  ojiened  by  singing  the  Doxology  and 
reading  the  Scrijitures,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Butler  of  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Patterson.  After  singing  “All  hail  the  power 
of  Jesu.s’  name,”  an  introductory  address  was  made 
by  Dr.  Phraner,  who  alluded  to  the  parish  of  Pound¬ 
ridge.  which,  if  measured  by  the  number  present, 
was  of  no  small  dimensions,  while  its  pastor  might 
be  supposed  bishoji  of  the  whole  region  round 
about.  The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D.,  of  Rye, 
followed  with  an  historical  sketeh,  giving  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  civil  history  of  Poundridge,  which  for¬ 
merly  was  claimed  as  part  of  Connecticut.  Its  set¬ 
tlers  came  from  Stamford.  At  the  settling  of  the 
boundary,  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  New 
York.  Ecclesiastically,  it  was  connected  with  the 
Bedford  congregation  for  twenty-six  years  of  Its 
history,  when  Poundridge  jietitioned  Presbytery  to 
permit  them  to  have  Benjamin  Strong  as  their  pas¬ 
tor.  Reluctantly  Presbytery  organizeid  the  church. 
The  War  of  the  Revolution  soon  broke  out,  and 
their  church  edifice  was  burned  by  Tryon’s  troop¬ 
ers.  In  time  the  congregation  recovered  from  its 
discouragements,  and  built  the  present  edifice, 
which  is  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  For  twen¬ 
ty-nine  years  the  congregation  was  under  the  care 
of  the  Associated  Presbytery  of  Westchester.  In 
1822  it  was  reorganized  by  the  Presbytery  of  North 
River,  and  has  passed  successively  from  It  to  that 
of  Bedford,  and  thence  to  that  of  Westchester.  In 
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the  hundred  years  of  its  early  history,  it  had  been 
under  the  care  of  fifteen  of  the  New  Bedford  min¬ 
isters  and  fourteen  of  its  own.  The  Rev.  William 
Patterson  came  in  1835,  and  was  gifted  with  stay¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  church  had  sixty-two  members 
at  that  time,  of  whom  but  four  are  living,  and  were 
present.  His  career  as  a  presbyter  and  pastor  was 
then  described,  closing  with  an  admirable  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  parson  by  the  poet  Chaucer.  The  Rev. 

C.  W.  Adams,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbyter>-,  pre¬ 
sented  the  congratulations  of  that  body.  With  in¬ 
imitable  humor,  he  alluded  to  the  genealogy  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  tracing  his  descent,  as  well  as  his 
own,  through  Irish  blood  and  Piet  to  the  Scotch  ; 
then  touchw  upon  the  changes  of  the  Presbytery, 
as  it  moved  along  the  alphabet  from  Bedford  to 
Connecticut,  then  down  to  Westchester.  But  it  was 
the  same  old  body,  with  all  the  old  earmarks,  one 
of  which  was  that  they  never  put  the  old  men  in 
the  back  seat ;  another  is  that  they  have  no  more 
ne^  for  a  pope  than  of  a  fan  in  a  cyclone.  His  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  witnesses  to  this  scene  in  his  perora¬ 
tion,  was  full  of  pathos  and  eloquence.  The  Rev. 
James  Hoji,  of  Bedford  presented  the  salutations 
of  that  church,  which  sustains  the  relation  to  that 
of  Pound  ridge  of  mother  to  daughter.  The  Rev. 
L.  D.  Calkins  presented  the  salutations  of  another 
neighboring  church.  South  Salem.  The  Rev.  Aaron 

L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  voiced  a 
greeting  from  the  Northwe.st  which  was  full  of  the 
earnestness  and  robor  of  that  frontier  country. 
He  traced  the  potency  of  those  silent  influences  of 
the  minister  which  the  world  overlooks,  and  then 
de8cribe<l  the  several  elements  of  character  which 
gave  permanence  to  the  work  of  God’s  sers'ant  in 
this  field :  Ist,  the  home  he  founde<l ;  2d,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  his  work  among  all  classes ;  3d,  his 
prompt  sympathy  witli  affliction ;  4th,  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  spirit;  5th,  disposition  not  to  grow  old. 
He  is  an  exponent  of  the  best  civilization  of  the 
day-^the  monumental  man  of  the  Presbyterj".  An 
original  poem  was  read  by  William  G.  Bronson, 

M. D.,  of  New  Canaan : 

“  Welcome,  glad  day,  long  waiting  to  be  born — 

Thou  child  of  many  anxious  hopes  end  fears.” 

A  response  was  made  by  the  venerable  pastor.  It 
was  full  of  pleasant,  tender,  and  some  tearful  rem¬ 
iniscences.  He  bore  himself  well  throughout  the 
entire  exercises,  closing  with  the  ai>ostolic  benedic¬ 
tion,  when  beseemed  like  the  old  Apostle  John — 
nearly  done  with  this  world,  and  only  waiting  for 
the  summons  to  join  the  great  company  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  near  the  throne.  Many  pre88e<l  forward  to 
greet  him  and  grasp  his  hand,  and  although  the 
rain  began  to  patter,  all  seemed  reluctant  to  leave 
a  scene  so  full  of  precious  memories  and  rich  in 
blessing.  May  the  richest  gifts  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  rest  upon  this  venerable  serv’anf  of  God  and 
the  partner  of  his  toils  and  cares,  making  the  even¬ 
ing-time  of  life  full  of  light  and  cheer !  i'. 

Port  Chester. — The  Rev.  W.  \V’.  Dowd  and 
wife  were  pleasantly  detained  on  Friday  evening 
last,  after  the  “preparatory  lecture”  in  the  chap¬ 
el,  and  after  a  neat  speech  by  Mr.  Pond,  presented 
with  a  purse  of  S105  for  vacation  expense.s.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  whole  affair  sponta¬ 
neous  and  pleasant. 

Buffalo. — The  old  First  Church  of  this  city  is 
apparently  to  have  no  more  trouble  in  the  courts 
almut  selling  its  property.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  on  the  evening  of  J  uly  6,  it  was  decid<Hl  to 
stop  the  litigation  which  has  been  for  some  time  in 
progress ;  and  after  a  preamble  reciting  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  the  steps  that  have  betm  taken  to 
build  a  church  worthy  of  the  denomination  upon 
the  old  site,  it  was  “  Resolved,  That  the  attorneys 
of  this  society  be  directed  to  propose  to  the  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  contestants  in  said  proceedings  a  dis¬ 
continuance  thereof  without  costs  to  either  party ; 
and  on  acceptance  then*of,  said  attorneys  are  hen'- 
by  authorized  to  discontinue  said  proceedings.” 
The  hope  is  expressed  that  this  action  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  completion  of  the  subscription  supplemen- 
tarj-  to  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding’s  munificent  offer  of 
$50,000  for  a  new  and  noble  church  edifice. 

Livonia. — The  pastor  of  this  church  (Rev.  W. 

H.  Milliiam)  celebrated  his  fourteenth  anniversary 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  month.  The  pulpit 
was  beautifully  decorated,  and  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  asseiui)ltHl  to  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
listen  to  the  anniversary  sermon,  which  was  preach¬ 
ed  from  1  Thess.  ii.  20  :  “  The  ininisler  s  jo}'  and 
glorj’.”  The  society  is  harmonious,  ami  doing 
well.  Ser%'ices  have  been  regularly  maintained 
during  tlie  year.  Sixteen  funerals  have  l»een  at¬ 
tended  ;  nine  wedding  services  performed ;  eight 
have  beiMi  ud<ied  to  the  church,  live  dismissed  to 
other  churches,  and  one  has  died.  Contrilnitions 
for  Home  and  benevolent  cjiuses  have  amoun1e<l  to 
$1965.  Many  greeted  the  pastor  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  and  wished  for  fourteen  years’  longer  stay. 

Auburn. — The  Calvary  Presbyterian  Cliurch  con¬ 
tinues  to  prosper  under  its  new  pastor  (Rev.  Frank 
Haven  Hinman),  who  was  install'Kl  May  8th  last  as 
the  successor  of  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart,  who  in 
turn  succeeded  Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson  at  Harrisburg. 
Calvary  Church  has  already  had  an  accession  of 
thirty-one  members  under  its  new  pastor,  and  the 
outlook  is  favoraiile.  The  Sabl)ath-8chool  has 
numberetl  up  to  300  and  a  little  over,  whicli  speaks 
well  for  that  vital  interest. 


dition.  There  have  been  sixty-seven  added  to  the 
list  of  communicants,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the 
Sabbath-school  membership,  and  an  increase  in 
contributions  to  the  Boards  of  $183.  The  outlook 
is  bright  for  the  future. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Menbham. — The  Rev.  I.  W.  Cochran  of  the  First 
Presliyterian  Church,  Mendham,  has  been  laid 
aside  from  his  wonted  duties  for  some  time  past, 
suffering,  very  many  will  lie  sorry  to  hear,  from 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  The  Mendham  pastor, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  wrought  with  great 
zeal  and  ability  as  Chairman,  and  afterwards  as 
member,  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Sys¬ 
tematic  Beneficence,  and  it  seems  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  his  efforts  herein,  coujiled  with  his  al¬ 
ways  zealous  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  pas¬ 
tor,  in  the  pulpit  and  from  house  to  house,  have 
carried  him  beyond  prudence,  and  laid  the  found¬ 
ation  for  his  recent  prostration.  .\t  least  so 
his  physician  and  his  people  seem  equally  per¬ 
suaded,  and  the  latter  in  their  great  regard  have 
been  forward  to  vote  him  all  necessary  respite 
from  his  w'ontel  and  love'd  labors.  Measurai>ly 
recovered,  Mr.  Cochran  proposes  now  to  seek  the 
full  restoration  of  his  health  and  strength  in  the 
bracing  air  of  Minnesota.  With  proper  care,  the 
phj’sicians  prophesy  complete  recovery  after  a 
year’s  rest.  After  Julj'  20th,  his  address  will  be 
St.  Paul.  The  prayers  of. many  (and  none  more 
fervently  than  those  of  his  venerable  and  beloviMl 
father-in-law,  Robert  Carter)  will  ascend  for  his 
restoration  to  health  and  dutj*. 

Long  Branch. — The  Presbyterian  folk  at  Long 
Branch  having  been  worshipping  in  the  reading- 
room  under  Library  Hall  (a  sort  of  hid-away 
place)  all  along,  have  now  something  better  to 
offer,  even  a  neat  new  chapel,  situattKl  on  eligible 
corner  lots  at  the  junction  of  Chelsea  and  Second 
avenues.  It  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  on 
Sabbath,  July  5th,  and  gave  much  satisfaction. 
Two  months  ago  the  congregation  invited  Mr.  O. 
F.  Wisner  of  the  last  class  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminarj-,  to  become  their  pastor;  and  he  is 
now  on  the  ground  and  rendering  very  acceptable 
service.  It  is  hoped  that  all  good  Presbyterians 
who  visit  Long  Branch  over  Sunday,  or  fora  longer 
time,  will  worship  with  their  brethren  in  this  new 
chapel. 

Paterson. — On  Thursday,  July  2d,  the  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  Presbyterian  church  edifices  in  New  Jersey, 
and  certainly  far  superior  to  any  yet  erected  in 
Paterson.  The  building  is  to  be  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Graham  avenue,  of  Belle¬ 
ville  brownstone,  about  80  by  150  feet  in  area,  and 
will  cost  from  $60,000  to  $75,000.  The  .site  (100  by 
200  feet,  worth  $15,(K)0)  was  given  by  a  generous 
lady  in  the  neighborhood,  and  about  $40,000  lias 
been  pledged  in  cash,  whicli  will  proliably  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $50,000  before  the  church  is  finished. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  Sunday-school  and  lec¬ 
ture-room  (in  tlie  rear  of  the  main  eiliflce)  ready 
for  occupancy  this  Fall,  when  a  congregation  will 
be  organized,  and  perhaps  a  pastor  calknl.  The 
interesting  ceremony  of  the  2d  insl.  was  atti'iidwl 
by  a  large  ami  attentive  congregation.  Ex-Senator 
Henry  A.  AVilliams  presidtHl  and  gave  a  brit'f  his¬ 
torical  summary  of  the  inception  and  jirogress  of 
the  movement  for  the  new  church.  Prayer  was 
offeretl  liy  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Duryea,  jiastor- 
emeritus  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  Pati'r- 
son,  after  which  apjiropriate  selections  from  the 
S«uiptures  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Paul  F.  Leavens 
of  the  Pre.sbyterian  church  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  'riie 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Magic,  pastor  of  the  Fiist  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  who  has  given  tlie  new  enterprise 
his  warmest  support  (in  which  he  has  been  backed 
by  the  cordial  cooperation  of  his  congregation, 
from  which  the  new  church  is  mainly  an  offshoot), 
delivered  a  brief  but  elo<iuent  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  :  “A  thought  of  faith  to¬ 
ward  God  and  of  love  toward  man,  drawn  from 
the  Word  of  God  anil  made  living  by  prayer,  re- 
ceiveil  as  a  duty  and  obeyed  with  consecration, 
finds  its  expression  in  the  erection  of  tlie  church. 
These  foundations,  this  cornerstone,  and  each 
stone  which  shall  be  built  upon  them,  are  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  religious  feelings.  Something  ines¬ 
timably  more  precious  and  lasting  than  these 
stones'will  be  built  into  these  walls  — faith,  love, 
obedience,  prayer,  zeal,  benevolence.  These  ma¬ 
terials  are  transformed  by  their  holy  use.  They 
are  no  longer  common,  but  precious  and  sacred, 
for  they  enshrine  the  Christian  feelings  which 
would  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  God  to  dwell  in, 
where  in  common  bonds  of  need  ami  hope  all  alike 
may  come  to  meet  their  Maker  and  Redeemer. 
Again  may  it  be  said,  as  it  has  often  been  repeated 
since  the  words  were  first  uttered  coiiccrning  God’s 
house.  ‘Thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones.’” 
After  a  solemn  prayer,  Dr.  Magie  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone.  In  this  were  deposited  numerous  articles 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Prcsliyti-rian 
Church  and  of  the  community  in  which  this  new 
organization  was  to  have  its  lot.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
R.  Craven  of  tlie  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  New¬ 
ark,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
spoke  of  the  spread  of  infidelity,  and  of  the  great 
work  of  the  Church  to  check  that  tendency.  Ex- 
tmision  of  new  churches  was  of  less  importance 
than  the  extension  of  the  faith,  but  it  was  an  im- 
porta -t  auxiliarj’ thereto ;  and  he  apiicaled  to  his 
hearei-s  to  see  to  it  that  their  work  be  earnest 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  community.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Shaw,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson,  said  there  was 
an  eloquence  in  architecture  which  John  Ruskin 
had  aiijiroiiriaUdy  illastratinl  in  his  “Stones  of 
Venice.”  The  Chundi  of  God  was  a  perpetual  wit¬ 
ness  for  that  past  wherein  the  Son  of  God  bei’ame 
man,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  it  tells  us  the  “  old, 
old  story  ”  of  the  Cross.  It  reminds  us  that  we 
are  Immortal,  and  that  this  world  is  but  the  vesti¬ 
bule  and  ante-chamber  of  a  grand  ami  eternal 
world.  The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  bene¬ 
diction  by  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Shuler,  pa.stor  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  at  Paterson. 

w.  N. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie. — This  thriving  city  in  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Pennsylvania,  is  becoming,  as  it  deserves, 
iietter  known.  Its  unequalled  situation  on  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  with  a  fine  variety  of  scenery  and  a  vigoi* 
ins{)iring  climate,  renders  it  a  charming  Summer 
resort.  Its  jirinclpal  life  is  from  its  manufactures, 
though  a  large  coal,  iron,  and  fish  shiiiping  busi¬ 
ness  makes  it  a  jirospcrous  i)ort.  But  it  is  the 
jironiise  of  increasing  spiritual  prosperity,  which 
gives  us  sjtecial  hope  and  gladness.  I  wrote  you 
lately  concerning  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Selden’s  installa¬ 
tion  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church :  yesterday  it 
was  his  privilege  to  receive  tfight  new  members. 
The  jirayer-imHitings  are  largely  attended  and  in- 
tere.sting,  and  indicate  a  rising  tide  of  religious 
life.  The  Sabliath  previous,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  of 
the  Central  Church,  had  an  addition  of  seven  to 
the  meniliership,  and  Park  Church  last  week  ex- 
tendisl  a  unanimous  call  (for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,)  to  the  R(*v.  B.  T.  Jones,  professor  of 
Homiletics  in  Lincoln  Univei’sity.  The  peojile . 
were  so  much  in  earne.st,  that  on  receiving  a  dis¬ 
couraging  answer  to  lettei's  written  before  the 
congregational  meeting,  they  sent  a  committee  to 
urg(*  the  acceptance  of  the  call.  Should  Mr.  Jones 
come  to  Erie,  we  shall  feel  that  our  churclies  are 
in  grand  condition  for  an  onward  inovi'ment.  Rev. 
W.  X.  Rankin  of  Warren,  has  supjilied  the  Park 
Church  pulpit  most  of  the  time  since  la-st  Fall,  with 
great  acceptability,  and  has  given  special  impulse 
and  interest  to  the  prayer-ine<‘tings.  Chestnut- 
street  Church  is  encouragi'd  to  think  of  enlarging 
its  Sunday-school  facilities  by  the  addition  of  a 
library  and  a  Bible-class  room.  .i.  h.  e. 

IliRMiNGH.AM  Rov.  Alexander  Jackson  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  First  Church  June  28th. 

Darby  Borough. — The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Roberts, 
(lastor  of  the  Presliyterian  church  in  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Darby  Borough,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Chester,  and  now  for  a  long  time  vacant. 

Philadelphia. — The  Presliytery  of  Philadid- 
))hia  CViitral  has  given  authority  to  Chandler  Me¬ 
morial  Church  to  change  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Beacon  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelpiiia.  This 
new  name  will  cover  a  new  church  anil  accessories. 

Edinborough. — 'I’he  Rev.  Henry  Coo[>er,  late  of 
Bowling  Green,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Edinborough, 
Pa.,  and  may  be  addressed  there. 

MICHIGAN. 

Erie. — The  Rev.  W.  S.  Taylor,  for  twenty-three 
years  pastor  of  the  church  of  Peteisiburgh,  inis  re- 
sigiKHl  his  charge  over  that  church  to  accept  a 
call  from  the  church  at  Erie,  and  has  entered  iqi- 
on  his  laiiors.  Plans  are  making  for  a  new  church 
building  at  Eric. 

K.ALAM.AZOO. — The  new  cliurch  at  Kalamazoo  was 
formally  dedicated  July  1,  the  sermon  being  preach- 
wl  by  a  former  pastor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  France 
of  Lowville,  N.  Y.i.  The  new  edifice  is  the  largest 
church  and  has  the  widest  auditorium  of  any  jiuli- 
lic  building  in  the  city.  It  is  a  model  eiiifiee  in  all 
its  apjKiintments. 

Harrisville. — The  Rev.  J.  Bain  has  accepttHl  a 
call  to  Harrisville,  .\lcona  county. 

IsHPEMiNG. — The  Rev.  Charles  Jacobs  has  been 
calleii  to  the  vacant  jmlpit  at  Ishpeming,  Mar¬ 
quette  county. 

Iron  Mountain. — The  church  at  Iron  Mountain, 
Marquette  county,  will  build  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  this  Summer,  to  cost  $;i(X)(). 

Hastings. — The  church  at  Hastings,  owing  to 
straiteneil  financial  circumstances,  are  disciusslng 
the  question  of  closing  their  church  and  dismissing 


Nunda.— The  First  Presliyterian  Church  here, 
over  which  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Nellis  has  just  been  in¬ 
stalled,  is  a  venerable  organization.  The  town 
was  settled  in  1786,  and  the  church  organized  Sept. 
3,  1797.  Tlie  first  house  of  worshiji  was  built  in 
1805,  and  the  second,  which  still  stands,  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1833.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church 
was  laid  Sept.  'J,  1882,  and  the  edifice  dinlicateii 
Aug.  ‘28,  1884.  We  now  learn  that  the  long-cher- 
ishi^  plan  of  this  congregation  to  build  a  chapel, 
liegins  to  assume  tangible  form.  Theylioiie  to  bi> 
gin  the  work  this  year. 

Clarence. — When  the  West  Shore  Railroad  went 
through  this  village,  it  pa-sseil  so  uncomfortably 
near  the  newly  repaired  Presbyterian  Church  as  to 
render  necessary  the  purchase  of  the  whole  church 
property  by  the  Company.  However,  the  liuilding 
is  still  in  use  by  the  congregation,  rented  of  the 
railroad  until  a  new  building  on  some  other  site 
can  be  erected  ;  and  the  church  lias  called  to  the 
pastorate  the  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Robinson,  who  was 
recently  installeii. 

Tonawanda. — The  church  at  tliis  place  has  had 
no  regular  pastor  since  the  removal  of  Rev.  W.  A. 
Gay  last  August.  In  the  meantime  the  congrega¬ 
tion  has  repaired  and  remodelled  tlie  church,  and 
has  now  called  to  the  pastorate  Mr.  Isaac  P. 
Smith,  who  on  July  6,  was  receiviHl  from  Cayuga 
Presbytery  into  Buffalo  Presbytery  as  a  licentiate, 
was  examined  and  approveil  in  his  theological 
studies,  and  is  to  be  onlainixl  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Tonawanda  on  the  evening  of  July  14. 

Lima. — Bright  with  llowers  and  cheeiy  with  tlie 
songs  of  birds  was  this  Church  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  as  the  children  assembleil  for  their  floral 
service.  Pastor  Willoughby  preached  a  sermon 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  occurred  the  Sunday-school  exercises. 
The  recitation  “  Jesus,  Good-night,”  by  Miss  Mabel 
Willoughby,  was  particularly  touching. 

Romulus. — Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Nelson  s^ient 
Sabbath,  July  5th,  with  the  [lastor  of  this  church. 
At  the  evening  service  he  gave  a  lecture  upon  his 
travels  in  the  Orient,  dwelling  jiarticularly  upon 
his  experiences  in  Persia.  For  more  than  an  liour 
he  carried  his  auditors  with  him,  as  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  he  retraced  his  steps  across  that  countrj-.  .\s 
Dr.  Nelson  has  now  gone  to  Missouri,  we  cannot 
heli>  thinking  what  rich  treats  are  in  store  for  the 
dwellers  in  that  State  as  he  shall  so  vividly  narrate 
to  them  the  many  incidents  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy 
latnd  and  to  the  regions  beyond,  even  to  Persia. 

J.  w.  J. 

Mexico. — Thirty-five  years  ago  Miss  Etta  Stone 
of  this  Church,  bi*i*anie  an  invalid.  For  many 
yeare  of  this  time  she  has  lieen  confined  to  a  dark, 
still  room,  uuable  to  see  the  light  or  to  converse 
to  any  extent  with  friends.  During  those  years 
her  relations  with  the  Shut-in  Society,  affordisl  her 
unspeakable  fellowshii>,  comfort  and  sympathy, 
and  an  almost  only  avenue  through  which  she 
could  do  good  to  others  in  like  seclusion  and  pain. 
Her  mother,  long  yean#  an  invalid,  siiiutly  in  grace 
and  patience,  passisl  away  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  Her  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  WihhI,  now 
at  rest,  whose  first  few  years  of  ininistratioH 
she  was  able  to  enjoy,  finished  his  laliors  of  nearly 
a  quarter  centurj-  and  went  to  Scottsville.  Then 
followeil  Revs.  Dr.  J.  P.  Stratton  and  W.  R.  Lewis, 
wliom  she  never  heard  preach,  and  they  were 
succcedetl  ity  Rev.  George  Bayless,  the  present 
pastor.  Thus  thirty-five  years  liave  passed,  and 
not  in  doing  but  in  suffering,  one  of  God’s  children 
has  fullilleii  His  wondiHius  will.  Of  late  Miss 
Stone,  almost  as  if  by  a  resurrection,  has  been  ush- 
erinl  gradually  out  of  her  st'cludiHl  realm,  and  on 
Sabbath,  the  uth  inst.,  for  the  first  time  was  atde 
to  go  to  the  houseof  God  and  sit  at  thecommunion 
table  with  His  children.  It  was  for  her  and  her 
friends  and  the  whole  Church  a  glad  day.  Miss 
Stone’s  family  havebiH'U  from  the  beginning  i>romi- 
neiitly  connected  with  this  Church.  Three  of  her 
brothers,  merchants  in  the  village,  Samuel,  Benja¬ 
min,  and  George,  are  now  among  its  active  mem¬ 
bers.  The  church  having  betm  two  or  three  times 
repaired  and  rebuilt,  and  the  congregation  haying 
(lassiHl  over  from  one  generation  to  another  since 
she  last  vlsitiHl  the  consecrated  siKit,  Miss  Stone 
must  have  Lved  over  a  long  history  in  a  brief  hour, 
as  she  sat  once  more  in  tfiat  heavenly  place. 

DELAWARE. 

Grern  Hill. — Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  a  ri*cent 
graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary,  has  just  entered  up¬ 
on  his  second  year  as  |>astor  of  Green  Hill  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  near  Wilmington,  Del.  His  first 
year’s  work  was  full  of  encouragements.  The 
finances  of  the  society  are  in  unusually  good  coii- 


their  pastor.  “The  poorest  possible  economy,” 
says  Deacon  Baker  of  Detroit. 

Tustin. — Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  church 
at  Tustin,  Osceola  county,  and  it  is  now  to  be 
pushed  to  completion. 

Grand  Haven. — The  trustees  having  disposed 
of  their  church  lots  for  business  purposes,  will  re¬ 
move  their  edifice  to  a  more  eligible  site. 

Muir — ,4  Wedding  Anniversary. — Rev.  Geo.  Ran¬ 
som  and  his  family  experienced  an  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  June  27,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  25th  anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ransom’s  | 
marriage.  The  members  of  his  congregation  who 
have  enjoyiNl  his  pastoral  services  almost  twenty- 
one  years  (Aug.  1st  is  the  date),  testified  their  ap- 
jireciation  of  the  same  in  the  presentation  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  tea  set  valued  at  $56,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  a  silver  water  set  valued  at  $28 
from  the  neighboring  village  of  Lyons,  presented 
in  a  most  happy  address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gulick, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Lyons 
and  Muir.  Then  there  were  a  variety  of  gifts  from 
individuals,  including  one  from  Mr.  Ransom’s  class¬ 
mate  (Dr.  Herrick  Johnson)  and  wife  of  Chicago, 
and  one  from  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  and  wife  of  Detroit, 
amounting  in  all  to  $191.50.  Of  this  sum,  $50.50 
was  in  silver  dollars.  Mrs.  Dr.  Stevens  made  the 
address  in  presenting  the  tea  set,  and  said  among 
otlier  pleasant  things :  “  In  planning  for  this  event, 
we  remembered  that  your  door  had  always  stood 
‘with  the  latch-string  out’;  that  the  strangers 
within  our  gates  have  ever  been  sure  of  a  welcome 
and  hearty  hand-grasp  from  you  all.  The  jieal  of 
wedding-bells  [alluding  to  the  190  marriages  per¬ 
formed  during  the  pastorate  at  Muir]  has  often 
called  you  to  rejoice  with  the  young,  the  hapiiy, 
and  the  hopeful.  When  mothers  have  come  with 
their  babes  to  ask  a  blessing  for  them,  it  has  been 
yours  to  lay  the  hand  ujam  their  heads,  and  invoke 
a  Saviour’s  welcome  in  their  behalf ;  and  when  the 
sorrowful  days  have  come,  as  they  have  to  most 
of  us  in  all  these  years,  it  has  been  to  our  pastor 
that  we  have  turned  for  the  words  of  comfort,  and 
his  tears  have  ever  been  freely  mingled  with  our 
own.  Y'our  children  have  grown  up  among  us ;  we 
have  watched  their  development  with  interest  and 
pride.  What  they  have  gone  out  and  gained  for 
themselves,  they  have  brought  back  to  us ;  we 
have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  study.  You  have 
ministered  faithfully  in  your  place;  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  sweet  service  in  theirs.  They  are  your  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  are  ours  also.  Tliey  are  peculiarly  the 
children  of  the  church.  What  then  more  fitting 
than  that  your  friends  should  present  you  with  a 
token  of  their  love  and  gratitude  that  shall  be  a 
continual  reminder,  as  you  sit  at  your  board  day  by 
day,  of  this  event  and  of  this  people  ‘i  And  w  hen 
you  shall  have  gone  out  from  us  to  that  other  re¬ 
union  where  the  stars  are  waiting,  as  iiromised,  for 
the  crowns  of  the  faithful,  they  may  still  be  treas¬ 
ured  by  your  children  in  remembrance  of  this  day 
and  of  their  childhood  home.” 

INDIANA. 

iNDiANopoLis. — The  Rev.  Lawrence  G.  Hay, 

D.D.,  has  resigned  the  position  of  missionary  of 
ludiauapolis  Presbytery. 

ILLINOIS. 

Quincy. — The  Rev.  R.  V.  Atkisson,  late  of  Lou¬ 
isiana.  rio.,  issu[)plying  the  First  Church  of  Quincy, 
Ill.,  and  his  correspondence  should  be  mailed  to 
that  address. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Rai'IDs.— The  Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  and  expects  to  begin  work 
there  July  19th.  His  correspondents  will  please 
addre.ss  him  accordingly. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  Rev.  Robert  ('hristie,  D.D.,  of 
Louisville,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Hope  Church,  St.  Paul,  succeeding  Dr.  David  R. 
Breed,  now  of  Chicago.  Since  graduating  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  his  entire  ministry  has  been  spent  in  the  South¬ 
west.  first  at  Shellliyville,  then  at  Lexington,  and 
for  the  past  half  dozen  years  at  Louisville,  as  the 
successor  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Hum|)hrey. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Colton. — Relative  to  the  action  of  the  Eldeis  of 
the  late  Genex'al  .\ssembly  in  behalf  of  the  Fund 
for  Ministerial  Relief,  a  correspondent  writes  us : 
Our  elder  (  Mr.  John  Shirley  Ward)  from  the  Col¬ 
ton  church  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  pledged  this  church  to  raise  its  jiro  rata  of 
this  Fund,  amounting  to  thirty-three  and  one-third 
cents  per  member.  He  presented  theiiuestion  last 
Sabbath  (June  28tli)  in  a  stirring  siieeeh  before  the 
congregation,  and  the  result  was  that  we  took  uji  a 
collection  amounting  to  more  than  seventy  cents 
jier  menilicr.  If  every  elder  in  the  Church  would 
do_  as  well  as  Mr.  Ward  has  done,  we  would  have 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  Fund  within  the  next  month.  We 
hojic  this  jirompt  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ward 
will  cause  a  general  movement  along  the  whole 
line.  w.  R.  POX. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Sabbath,  July  5,  was  our  regular 
communion  seniee  in  the  Congregational  church, 
and  was  made  a  day  of  great  interest  to  all  pres¬ 
ent,  as  eleven  persons  were  added  to  our  member¬ 
ship  (six  on  profession  of  their  faith  and  five  by 
letters  from  other  churches),  all  of  mature  age. 
.4s  a  church  we  would  be  devoutly  thankful,  and 
with  humlile  hearts  fervently  ))ray  that  God’s  Spir¬ 
it  may  abide  with  us  in  tlie  future.  h. 

Kentucky. — The  Congregational  jiolity  aiijicars 
to  be  sjireading  in  some  jiarts  of  Kentucky.  On 
Sabbath,  June  21st.  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Roy  and  E.  H. 
Bullock  aidetl  in  recognizing  churches  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Myers  had  already  gathered  in  Jellico 
and  Pleasant  View,  and  on  Monday  evening  one  in 
itoekliold,  Whitley  county,  Ky.  'Thesi'  numbereii 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  liftecn  members.  Jellico  and 
Pleasant  View  liave  new  houses  of  woisliip.  Rock- 
hold  is  building. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. — Mr.  F.  B.  Knowles  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  who  has  sjient  several  seasons  in 
Florida,  will  put  uji  a  building  for  a  chajiel  and 
recitation  purixises  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  $1U,000,  and  will  be  the  beginning  of 
Rollins  College. 

Rkviv.vl. — Tlie  revival  in  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa, 
has  been  one  of  power,  and  the  recent  additions  to 
the  Congregational  church  have  been  large.  Of  the 
sixty-four  received  on  June  21sl,  forty  were  ba))- 
tized,  seven  being  immersed. 

Vermont. — The  General  Convention  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  of  Vermont  has  invited  the 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  State  to  join  it  in 
taking  what  we  may  call  a  moral  census.  The 
Christian  Union  says  that  round  e.stimates,  made 
from  tlie  official  reports  of  the  five  loading  Prot¬ 
estant  denominations  in  the  State,  show  a  force  of 
nearly  600  churches,  witli  5U0  or  more  regular  min¬ 
isters.  and  an  annual  exjienditure  on  their  own 
work  within  the  Slate  of  at  least  $150,000.  These 
Churches  report  about  50,000  members  all  told,  and 
less  than  35,000  families  are  reached  l»y  tlieir  ef¬ 
forts.  From  their  own  exhibition,  these  denomi¬ 
nations  can  claim  to  reach  less  than  one-haJf  the 
333,000  inhaliitants  of  the  State,  of  whom  40,000  are 
of  foreign  birth.  Various  opinions  were  expressed, 
but  all  agreed  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
the  jieojde  are  not  touched  at  all,  or  with  any  effort 
worthy  of  the  name,  liy  the  Cliurehes  of  Vermont. 

Returned  Missionaries.— The  Rev.  T.  L.  By- 
ington,  D.D.,  of  Constantinoide,  wlio  arrived  in 
Boston  with  his  family  a  few  days  ago,  is  con-sid- 
erably  broken  down  in  health  liy  ten  years  ot  al¬ 
most  continuous  service  under  the  American  Board. 

Cortland. — Dr.  E.  W.  Hilrchcock,  if  we  mistake 
not  a  native  of  this  beautiful  [lart  of  the  Enqiire 
State,  will  preach  in  the  Cortland  Congregational 
Church  during  the  vacation  of  the  luistor,  the  Rev. 
H.  T.  Sell. 

Children’s  Day,  it  would  apjiear,  wa.s  used  a.s  a 
sjieeial  occasion  for  infant  baptisms  by  some  Con¬ 
gregational  i>astors.  .4t  Winchester  near  Boston. 
June  11.  eleven  infants  were  baptizeil  by  the  Rev. 

C.  R.  Seymour. 

New  Hampshire.— Dr.  Mereilithand  Dr.  Eldridge 
Mix.  are  among  the  Summer  sojourners  at  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  H. 

Syracuse.— The  new  Danfortli  Congregational 
Church,  which  with  the  lot  has  cost  about  $11,000, 
was  dedicated  June  29lh,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Smart, 

D. D..  of  Albany,  jireaching  the  sermon.  'I'lie  Rev. 
D.  F.  Harris  is  the  devoteil  jiastor. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Large  .VeemsioN.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  which  Rev.  Jerry 
Witherspoon  is  iiastor,  lately  received  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-live,  peraons  to  its  commuuiou — a 
fruit  i>f  the  reiival  in  Nashville. 

REFORMED. 

Rev.  W.  E.  F.aulkner  having  been  received 
from  Presbytery  l>y  the  Cla.ssis  of  Albany,  was  duly 
installed  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  of  W&st- 
erlo  on  the  afterntHUi  of  July  7th,  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Davis,  D.D.,  )ireaching  the  sermon.  The  good  old 
Duteli  Church  has  herein  secured  a  worthy  acces¬ 
sion  to  its  ministrj-,  and  he  is  spared  all  the  more 
freely  in  tliat  the  “  middle  wall  of  partition  ”  is 
e<}ually  practicable  from  the  Classis  side. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No  Longer  Heard  of.— In  the  Narrative  of  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country,  it  is  stated  that  in  some 
of  the  churches  “  discijiliiie  for  singing  hymns  ”  is 
no  longer  heard  of,  and  another  report  says  that  it 
would  t»e  very  hard  to  enforce  the  authorfty  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  these  things. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

In  Trinity  Church.— The  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  City,  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  writes  to  The  Interior  of  a  recent  ser¬ 
vice  he  attended  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Y'ork. 
As  matiy  are  aware  this  immenselj'  rich  corjiora- 
tion  has  kept  up  a  daily  service  for  several  years  j 
past,  and  the  singing  and  grand  organ  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  the  full  ritual  generally,  would  not  dis¬ 
grace  an  English  or  even  continental  catheilral.  ! 
Dr.  Thompson  came  upon  it  rather  unawares,  as 
will  be  seen,  but  was  much  impressed.  He  writes :  j 
“  But  one  blessed  hour  of  rest  came  to  us  most 
unexpectedly  the  other  day  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  Bedlam.  We  had  been  jostled  among  the 
boxes  and  barrels  of  Pearl  street,  and  had  rubbed 
our  elbows  against  the  millionaires  in  Wall  street, 
(just  to  get  the  effect  of  a  full  contrast,)  when  to 
rest  us  from  the  jostling  crowd,  we  slipped  into  the 
doors  of  Trinity  Church.  The  janitor  halted  us 
long  enough  to  say  that  a  service  was  in  progress, 
but  we  could  go  in  if  wo  would  stay  through  the  ser¬ 
vice.  We  agreed  to  this  penalty,  and  wlien  we  en¬ 
tered  the  grand  old  building  we  understood  his  de¬ 
vice.  One  by  one  he  was  corralling  the  audience. 
When  we  were  in,  he  had  caught  e.xactly  forty- four. 
In  the  presence  of  this  select  and  imprisone<.l  com- 
imny,  the  magnificent  service  was  going  on.  Two 
ministers  officiated  at  the  brilliantly  lit  altar.  A 
surpliced  organist  gave  us  the  richest  music,  ami 
a  choir  of  twenty  boys  sang  in  full  and  fine  voice 
the  music  set  for  St.  John’s  daj’.  The  sacrament 
was  administereil  to  ten  or  twelve  devout  worship¬ 
ers,  the  study  of  whose  faces  gave  us  impressive 
reflections.  There  was  the  plainly-clad  working¬ 
man  kneeling  for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  great 
altar  and  feeling  the  dignity  of  his  calling  as  in 
fellowship  with  ideas,  traditions,  authorities  be¬ 
yond  his  power  to  grasp.  From  that  moment  a 
better  contented  man  ho  went  back  to  his  work. 
There  was  the  widow  in  her  weeds  of  sorrow, 
borne  on  the  plaintive  music  into  communion  with 
Him  who  suffered  for  her,  and  there,  reverently 
bowed  behind  the  stone  pillar  with  clenched  fin¬ 
gers  and  twisted  face,  w’as  a  man  who  looked  as  if 
seekinga  “Cityof  Refuge’’  from  hands  that  struck 
him  and  foes  that  had  followed.  There,  too,  was 
the  well-fed,  well-dressed  Wall-street  broker  com¬ 
pounding  his  conscience  for  half  an  hour,  that  he 
might  again  and  more  successfully  fleece  his  fel¬ 
lows.  We  have  rarely  felt  so  much  of  tljij  poetry 
of  worship.  Indeed  we  could  hear  nothing  that 
was  said,  understand  nothing  that  was  sung.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  all  the  better.  Our  thoughts  were  un¬ 
fettered.  The  waves  of  music  lifted  for  us  the 
clouds  of  time  and  sense.  Wall  street  was  beating 
outside,  but  we  did  not  hear  it.  The  grave  stones 
around  us,  a  hundred  years  old,  emphasized  mortal¬ 
ity.  The  dim  old  church  rising  among  the  graves 
— in  every  pointed  arch — hinted  of  immortality. 
How  soon  the  hurrying  generations  outside  beat 
their  lives  out  on  the  iiavement  stones.  But  the 
chant  of  the  cathedral  ri.ses  unceasingly.  Trinity 
fronte  Wall  street,  but  it  points  away  from  it.  Ah  ! 
rushing  world,  thou  canst  not  ignore  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  fronts  thy  fevered  road.  Thou 
mayest  make  it  thy  refuge,  or  pass  it  by,  but  there 
it  stands,  thy  witness  and  thy  judge.” 

Rev.  Willi.am  H.  Moffett,  rector  of  the  church 
in  Newton,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  (.'onsul  in 
Beirut,  Syria. 


ACTION  OF  THK  PRESBYTERY  OF  SANTA  FE 
REGARDING  “ED  ANCIANO.” 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  the  views  of  the 
Presbytery  as  developed  by  a  very  full  discussion  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  its  sessions,  upon  the  adaptability  of  the 
Sjianish  paper  “  El  Anciano,”  jiublished  by  Revs.  J.  J. 
Gilchrist  and  Eneas  McLean  at  Alamosa,  Col.,  as  a  help 
in  the  work  of  the  Presbytery,  beg  leave  to  report 

That  there  was  no  dissenting  voice  among  the  minis¬ 
ters,  evangelists,  elders,  and  teachers  connected  with 
the  Presbytery  who  labor  among  the  Spanish  speaking 
people,  that  they  uniformly  expressed  themselvas  as 
being  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper.  That  it  com¬ 
mended  itself  because  of  its  flue  typographical  appear¬ 
ance because  it  contained  the  pure  Gospel;  because 
it  enlightened  and  edified  God’s  people ;  because  it 
was  always  a  welcome  guest,  eagerly  sought  and  care¬ 
fully  road  among  the  Romanists  and  the  unbelievers: 
that  there  was  a  desire  to  have  a  large  number  of 
copies  for  free  distribution  ;  that  there  was  an  anxietv 
on  the  part  of  the  poo|ile  to  have  the  paper  weekly 
instead  of  monthly,  and  a  request  that  a  portion  of  it 
be  devoted  to  secular  news. 

Your  Committee,  in  view  of  these  e.xpressions  on  the 
part  ot  the  individual  incnibers  of  the  Presbytery, 
would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : 

1.  That  this  Presbytery  most  heartily  commends  the 
paper  “El  Anciano”  as  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in 
its  work  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  Spanish 
speaking  people  within  its  bounds. 

2.  Th.at  the  thanks  of  this  Presbytery  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  extended  to  Rev.  J.  J.  Gilchrist  for  his  self- 
denying  labors  in  connection  with  the  paper. 

3.  That  the  members  of  this  Presbytery  are  hereby 
urged  to  extend,  so  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  of 
the  jiaper  and  to  enlarge  its  subscription  list. 

4.  That  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  everywhere 
should  bo  urged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
paper,  in  order  that  a  largo  number  of  copies  may  be 
placed  In  the  flold  for  distribution  to  the  multitudes 
that  are  thirsting  for  mental  and  spiritual  refreshment, 
and  who  are  too  ignorant  and  poor  to  secure  for  them¬ 
selves  anything  to  satisfy  their  souls’  hunger. 

5.  That  tile  Ktated  Clerk  is  herebv  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  tlM-se  resolutions  to  Bro.'Gilchri.st,  and  to  the 
editors  of  the  following  religious  papers,  with  a  request 
that  they  be  published  : 

New  York  Evangelist,  Now  York. 

Presbyterian,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  .lournal,  Philadelpiiia,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Interior,  Chicago,  Id. 

Ht.  Louis  Evangelist,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mid-Continent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Christian  Hour.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Occident,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Earnest  Presbyterian,  .Alamosa,  Col. 

J.  McGaughey,  Stated  Clerk, 

Presbytery  of  Santa  Fi'-. 


Linton— Brownson— At  Washington,  Pa.,  July  9th, 
18H5,  by  Rev.  J.  I.  Browiison,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  M. 
A.  Brownson  of  Camden,  N.  J.,and  President  Moffat, 
Edwin  Linton,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Correla¬ 
tive  Branches  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  to 
Margaret  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Brownson. 

Ely— HEvenor — At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  pa¬ 
tents  In  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  on  July  8th,  1885,  by  Rev. 
C.  C.  Carr,  Mr.  Wm.  Cheevek  Ely  to  Miss  Lillie,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  Wm.  H.  Hevenor,  Esq. 


Spencer— At  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  June  .30th,  1885,  Mrs. 
Melissa  Spencer,  widow  of  the  late  David  D.  S|>encer, 
in  the  82d  year  of  her  ago.  She  was  at  the  time  of  her 
death  the  oldest  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  ot  Ithaca,  having  been  for  sixtv-flvo  continuous 
years  a  member  of  its  communion.  She  was  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  a  faithful  and  affect ionabj  friend. 
“  She  rests  from  care  through  endless  time.” 

Stevens— Rev.  Chauncy  C.  Stevens  died  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  son  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  July  3d,  1885, 
agedOlyeais.  Beginning  life  as  a  business  man,  he 
was,  on  removing  to  Essex  county  in  1831.  induced  by 
Father  Comstock  to  enter  the  ministry.  Ho  labored  in 
the  county  for  fifty-two  years,  and  was  widely  known 
and  beloved.  He  ministered  for  twenty-eight  years  to 
the  Second  Church  at  Crown  Point.  His  last  days  were 
plvasantly  spent  in  the  home  of  his  sou, Geo.  F.  Stevens, 
M.D.,  of  this  city. 

Markell— in  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  on  June  27th,  1885,  of 
eaiicer  of  the  stomach,  Mrs.  Huldah  Markell,  relict 
of  the  late  Levi  Markell,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 
Converted  in  youth,  living  very  close  to  her  Saviour  all 
her  life,  the  glorified  saint,  weary  of  earth,  has  gone  to 
dwell  with  her  Redeemer. 


*Koticts. 


TIIK  MISSIONARY  DKl’ARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLKATIOX 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  in  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publliaitlons  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Homo  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  tbe  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbatb-scbools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Boaril.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  tbe  general  Interests  of  tbe  Board,  and 
especially  to  tbe  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  i:{l{4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  bold  an  adjourned 
meeting  In  the  South  West  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  aiBt,  at  7J  P.  M.  J.  A.  HOOD,  8tate4  Clerk. 


I 
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POWDER 

Abaohitely  Pon. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength,  | 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
Unde,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  j 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  BAKINQ  POWDER  00.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  I 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churchos,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  w’holly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


JUST  ISSUED. 


Hymns  of  Praise. 

George  A.  Bell  and  Hubert  P.  Main,  Editors. 

224  pages  of  the  best  Sunday  School  songs,  cuinplltMl 
from  the  works  of  more  than 
lOO  niFFKKKNT  t'UMPUNKKM, 
beautifully  bound  In  cloth. 

Price  30  cents  by  mail ;  $40  per  lOO  copies. 

A  Voluntary  Testimonial  Arom  an  oflicer  ot 
Bethany  Mission,  the  largest  Sunday 
School  in  New  York  City. 

“  1  wonder  If  you  fully  realize  what  a  prize  you  have  In 
your  ’Hymns  ok  Praise.’  We  have  not  used  the  book  long 
In  our  Sunday  School,  but  lung  enough  to  Justify  me  In 
saying  that  It  Is  beyond  question  the  but  collection  of 
Sunday  School  songs  I  have  ever  seen.  It  makes  a  long 
step  In  advance  of  the  average  8.  8.  hymn  book,  and  fairly 
s|>arklcs  with  gems.  The  tunes  are  tnlid  and  good,  as  well 
as  melodious,  the  hymns  are  well  ohnsen,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  children  In  our  school  (Bethiiny)nre  learning 
them  rapidly,  and  teachers  and  scholars  alike  seem  to  enjoy 
them  Immensely.  Hoping  this  splendid  iHaik  will  have  the 
success  It  deserves,  1  am,  yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Hayden,  Ait't  Sup't. 

New  Y’ork,  May  12, 1885. 


BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


^EASIOR  SANITARIUM,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

”  Open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Siioclal  Sanitary  conditions. 
Artesian  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR  SEMI-ANNUAL  INVENTORY  IS  NOW  COMPLETED, 
AND  STOCK  REPLENISHED  WITH 


SEASONABLE  GOODS. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN  THE 


COUNTRY 


OR  THOSE  VISITING  THE 


MOUNTAINS 

OK 


SEASHORE 


can  rely  on  having  THEIR 


ordi:rh  by  mail. 

CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 


OUR  PRICES 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


R.  H.  MRGY  &  GO. 


BMim  BIOTIEBS  I  00, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili>s  of  p]xcnANGE. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tiiavellers* 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Coixeuiions  in  all  Foreign 

COUNFRIKS. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ACAKEMY. 

CHESTER.  24th  year  opens  Siq.t,  1«.  NEW  AM.  Ct.STLV 
HI  ILI.INGS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 
Dp|iartment«  In  Civil  Engliieerlng.  Chemlrtlry,  Classics, 
and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


Penna.  Female  College 

Sltii.ated  In  a  lieaiitlful  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau.  In 
the  Suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  away  from  the  city  nolee 
and  smoke.  Unsurpassed  for  both  beauty  and  liealth- 
fuliirsa.  Excellent  facilities  for  tbe  study  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Classics,  and  Mathematics;  In  short,  every  de¬ 
partment  well  equipped.  Season  opens  Septemlsir  !>,  1885. 
Fvirly  application  Is  desirable.  E’or  catalogues  and  further 
Information,  apply  to 

Miss  HELEN  E.  PELLETKEAU,  President. 

Pittsburgh  (East  End),  Pa. 

CL  INTON  liiUM  M  AK^UIOOL  | 

FOR  VOI'ING  MF.Y  ANill  BOVN. 

Established  1813.  Classical  and  Business  Courses.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthy.  E’or  catalogue,  address  Rev.  Isaac  O.  BE.ST, 
A.M.,  Prlnel))al.  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. _ 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMIHART 

will  commence  Its  Slst  year  September  9.  I’Ine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Olwervatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Best  of  home  Infiuences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON.  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


UD  DnUUClDC  CPUnni  for  boys.  Boardlngand 
Inn,  DUITlIi  u  OunUUL  daypuplls.  primary,  Eng- 
glisb,  and  ClassIcaL  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  Hill. 
OlK-ns  Sept.  ’22.  I'or  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  352  Collins  street,  Hartford,  Ct. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  Successful.  E'ull  Courses.  Perfect 
accommodations.  12  Teachers.  Low  rates.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  \V.  H.  BANNISTER.  Prin. 

FRIKNDS  ISCIlOWf^TuSi” 

half  year  for  board  and  tuition.  First  term  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9.  1885.  For  circular,  address 

AUGUSTINE  JONF2i,  A.M.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

An  English,  French,  and  German  School  for  Young  Ladles, 
Nos.  7  and  9  Gibbs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden’s),  will 
reopen  Sept.  Ifith.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  R.  KINGSLEY,  A.M.,  Princljial. 


HAI'KKTT!«»T0WX  (X.  j.)  IXNTI  ri’TF,.- Preimres 
gentlemen  for  all  colleges.  Ladles’  College.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Commercial  and  Scientific  courses. '  E'lnest 
building  of  Its  elass.  Sixty  refused  the  past  year  from  lack 
of  room.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Pres. 

CiAYl'EA  LAKE  MILITARY  .ACAIIEMY,  Aurora, 
2  N.  Y.  M.W.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Ptlnclpal. 


Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institute 
numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms. 
Studies,  and  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  Warring,  Principal. 


ISl  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 


■■  BRinUKTUN.  N.  S.  Uliristiaii  Hume 
WW  School.  Bo}8  only.  Prepares  for  College. 
Teacliimt  tlu>rough.  Terms  nnMlerate.  llealttiful  loca¬ 
tion.  Fifteen  acres.  Open  Sept.  8.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  WESTEBN  THEOLOGICAL  SEKIHAST, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  oiiens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  cori»s  of  Professors. 
Tlie  Chair  of  Elocution  Is  endowed,  and  will  lie  filled  by  a 
competent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


WILLiSTON  SEMINARY,  Preiiares  Boys  for  the 

various  Colleges  and  higher  Schools  of  Science.  The 
Fall  ’Term  will  begin  September  3d.  For  Catalogue, 
address  J.  H.  S.AWYRR,  A.M.,  Acting  Principal. 


ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVEKSITY. 

Y’ear  oiiens  Sept.  10.  Two  full  courses  of  study  for  de¬ 
grees,  CL..48SIGAL,  and  MODEBN  Langdage  With  elective 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemloal  and 
Physical  Laboratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library. 
Situation  tieautlful  and  healthful.  All  necessary  expenses 
are  low.  Preparatory  schools  at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring. 
Send  fur  catalogue  to  E.  BUSHNELL,  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Aciidoiiiy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  i>reparatlon  for  Business  or  for  College.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  loi’ation  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  BOOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


The  Bettie  Stuart  liiotithte, 

Npriiigtield,  Ill.,  will  open  Its  Kighteenth  Annual 
Session  September  9, 1SS3.  To  a  Tull  course.  Classical 
and  Scientific,  It  adds  unsurpassed  advantages  In  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Mixleru  Languages. 
It  also  affonls  a  comfortable  and  Refined  Home  under 
the  kindly  personal  supervision  of  Principal  and  Teachers. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  McKER  HOMES,  Prinripal. 


FORT  EDWARD  C0I1E6IATE  INSTITUTE. 

$18S  to  $1407  per  year.  Class  of  “85’’  numbers  32 
Lmltes  and  Gentlemen.  Five  graduating  courses.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  Colleges,  for  Business,  for  ’reaching,  or  for 
Life.  Siieclal  rates  to  two  or  more.  Superb  new  building, 
steam  heated.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Four  Lllerary  Swlolles. 
Address  JOS.  E.  KINO,  D.D..  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


DADF  IhICTITIITC  boys.  Prepares  for 

rnnlv  IIiuIIIUIL  Business  or  College.  Situated 
‘24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A  first 
doss  school  in  every  resiiect.  Send  for  circular. 

Rev.  StXlTT  B.  RATHBUN,  M.A.,  8.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


CONNIXTICrT,  Norfolk. 

rMNHK  KOBBINM  SCHOOL.  A  Family  Boarding  School 
B  tor  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  best 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 

_ Rev.  J.  W.  BE.YCH,  Prlncl|)al. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATDRY  SCHDDL, 

NKVYBCKK-ON'Hl'DSOX,  X.  Y., 

Gives  the  best  preimratlon  tor  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  meinhor  of  Yale  faculty.  Dully  gymnastics 
under  teacher  coinimlsory.  For  circulars,  &c.,  address 
HENRY  W.  8IGLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLBGK  offers  three  Courses.  ACADEMY,  Class¬ 
ical.  and  English.  Ejcpetuet  reduced.  FERRY  HALL, 
thorough  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Seiit.  9.  Rov. 

D.  8.  OKEOOU.Y,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  111,,  President. _ 


NEW  SALEM  ACADEMY,  SzrSlC 

to  parents  an  economical  place  to  educate  their  children. 
Three  terms  of  12  weeks,  $.>0  a  term— $144  a  year.  No  extras 
exce|>t  music  and  books.  Pu|>lls  in  Priucliial’s  family. 
LocatUm  healthful  aiul  tree  from  evil  InfiuenccH.  Refer¬ 
ences  given.  F.  F.  WHITTIER.  M.D.,  Principal. 

RiVERVlEW  ACADEMY, 

ernmrnl  Academy,  for  Business  and  Social  Relations.  U.  S. 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  Cominandant.  Siirlngfield 
Cadet  Klfies.  BISBEE  St  AMEN,  Principals. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PIIOKBSSOKS :  .John  P.  Gulliver,  Relationt  of  Chrittianity  tO' 
the  Secular  .ScietKet ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  CAurcA //wfory ;  William 

J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  I'attoral  Theology ;  John  Phelps 
Taylor,  Biblical  Hittory  and  Oriental  Archeology ;  J.  Wesley 
Churchill,  Klocution;  George  Harris,  Syitematic  Theology ; 
Edwaril  Y.  HIncks,  Biblical  Theology;  George  F.  Moore,  He¬ 
brew  ami  I’ogrutle  Languages ;  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  iVeio  TmIo- 
ment  Greek.  LI’XrriillEll.s ;  A.  M.  Fairhairn  (1866),  GomparaHve 
History  of  the.  Greater  Religions;  Theodore  W’.  Dwight,  Relation 
of  ChrisliOMity  to  Jurisprudence ;  A.  Hastings  Ross,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism. 

Term  begins  Hept.  10.  For  Catalogue,  or  other  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


GAIYNETT  INSTITUTE 

l- ainily  •iiul  Day  StluK)!.  I* uU  corps  of  Tcaihersand  l..ectur- 
ers.  The  Thirty'Sttond  Ytar  will  )>e(;in  Wednesday,  Sept, 
’to.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to  Kkv.  (*L0. 

GANNETT,  A.  M.,  Principal.  69 Chester  Square,  Uostou,Mas$, 


WELLS  COLLEGE  for  YOUNG  LADIES 

AURORA,  CAVUOA  L^AKS,  N.  V. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Cournt*  of  Study.  Superior  f«> 
oilities  for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  uuMurpasaed 
fur  beauty  and  tiealtlifulu(>sH.  SesHioii  beKluH  Sept¬ 
ember  10th,  1HK5.  Sftid  for  catalotrue. 

E.  8.  FRI8BEE,  D.  D.*  President.  i 


R 


YE  SEMINARY,  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

Fur  iiartlculars,  address  Mrs.  14.  J.  LIFE. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

MECHANICAL  AND  ABCBITECTCBAL  DKAWINO.  GradUatefl 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  30  Union  Square  (4th  avenue).  New  York. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  tbe  highest  rank.  Students  receive  tbe  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  sufiertor  College  Coarse  of 
Staily,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Music  and  Art. 
Tbe  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
Boam-hoatlng,  and  a  largo  passenger  Elevator. 

^Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


DGONTZ. 


LA  HIES’  SCHOOL. 

The  Thirty-sixth  year  of  this 
_  School  (Chestnut  at.  Semin¬ 
ary,  PHiLAUELPHlA),  the  blrilatJAY'  CUUKE’fi 
PALATIAL  COUNTRY  SEAT,  coniineiices  Hept.  US. 
Prlncl)>als, 

MARY  L.  BONNEV,  HAKBIETTA  A.  DlLLAYE, 

Frances  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  j.  Eastman. 
Address  Ogoutz  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOE  LEHian  T72nVEESZ77, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  I,ehlgh  University,  one  of 
tbe  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  ot 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH.  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


NEW  ENOEAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass.,  OLUKST  In  .\iiii-iica;  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  in  the  WORLD— lOUInilruct- 
ors,  197 1  8tiiuent>  IsAt  year.  'I'horuuKh  Instruction  In 
Vocal  and  liisirumcnial  Music,  Piano  and  Organ  ’Tun- 
liig.  Fine  Arts,  Oratory,  Literature,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  larnguagcs,  English  llranrhes.  Gymnastics, 
etc.  ’ruillon,  $5  to  $'20;  Igiard  and  room,  $45  to  $7(> 

rertenn.  Fall  Term  t>eglns  Septemis'r  II),  1885.  For 
llusirated  ('Hleiidur.  giving  full  liirnnnalion,  address, 

E.  ’i’UURJEE.DIr.,  Franklin  8<|.,  UUSTUN,  Mass. 


HOUGHTON  SEUINARY 

FDR  YOUNG  LADIES,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

i!5th  year.  Enlarged  with  roinplete  inoilern  improve* 
meuts.  Advantages  unsurpassed.  Sanitnlion  ix-rfect. 

A.  U.  BENEDICT. 


WWW-.  »«  .  uH  vaiuanie  luiormation 


(  vacancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send  stamp 
I  for  circulars  to  “Chicago  Schoo-. Agency,’’  186  South  Clark 
I  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  N.  B. — We  want  all  kinds  of  teachers 
for  schools  and  families. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE  ’TtST 

Healthful  location.  Best  advantages  In  Art,  Music,  Elocution.  English  and  Modern  Languagee.  Full  or  partial  courses. 
Charges  moderate.  Oiiens  Sept.  16th.  Rev.  C.  O.  RICE,  Htnc  Hlng,  Prtneipul. 


MifAOA&U/^OI  I  CKAWFORDSVILLK,  IND.  Excrllent  a<lvantog«i 

WW  for  Classical,  Scieiilitlc  ana  Preparatory  education,  'file 

Hiiaeuni  of  .Natural  Hiatory  with  lecture  room,  lalioratories  and  large  illustrative  collections.  LIbrariea 
23.000  Vuls.  Location  lieautifol  and  healthful.  Term  beg)ns  Sept.  tth.  Ziid  term  Jau.  tth,  UW.  3rd 
term  March  ZVth.  For  catalogues  address  JOHEFU  F.  TUTTLE,  President, 
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PREFKRRING  SERVICE  TO  HONOR. 

( Suggested  to  a  Minister  laid  aside  from  actlre  serrlce,  by 
Oladstone’s  refusal  of  a  Peerage.] 

I  thank  Thee,  gracious  Sovereign, 

For  the  offer  Thou  dost  make 
To  set  me  among  nobles, 

And  the  burden  from  me  take : 

But  let  me  serve ! 

I  am  often  very  weary. 

And  both  flesh  and  spirit  fail ; 

The  way  seems  sometimes  dreary. 

And  with  joy  the  end  I’ll  hail : 

But  let  me  serve ! 

There's  so  much  work  remaining. 

So  many  souls  are  lost. 

And  sin  needs  such  re-straining. 

And  triumphs  at  such  cost : 

O  let  me  serve ! 

The  idlers  are  so  many ; 

The  workers  are  so  few — 

In  some  flelds  are  not  any 
Who  yet  can  dare  or  do : 

O  let  me  serve ! 

The  prospect  is  so  pleasant. 

The  harvest  is  so  white. 

Success  e’en  now  is  present. 

And  work  is  such  delight : 

O  let  me  serx  e ! 

The  work  is  not  yet  fiiiishel 
Which  I  had  hoped  to  do ; 

My  zeal  is  not  diminished. 

My  heart  is  firm  and  true : 

O  let  me  sen  e ! 

I  want  to  lift  the  lowly ; 

I  want  to  help  the  weak  ; 

I  want  to  make  men  holy. 

Glad  news  of  iieacc  to  speak  ; 

O  let  me  serve ! 

I  want  to  make  men  brotliers ; 

To  teach  the  rich  and  ])oor 
To  seek  the  good  of  others. 

And  aid  them  from  tlieir  .store  : 

O  let  me  8«*rve ! 

Dear  Lord,  Thou  ne’er  liast  left  me 
To  work  and  serve  alone ; 

Nor  of  Thy  grace  bereft  me. 

But  more  and  more  hast  shown  : 

O  let  me  serve ! 

Wliat  offering  can  I  tender 
For  what  Thou  gav’st  for  me  ? 

Wliat  service  can  I  render 
That’s  worthy.  Lord,  of  Thee  ? 

But  let  me  serve ! 

And  when  Thy  hand  has  raised  me 
Unto  Thy  heavenlj’  throne, 

I  ll  say  when  I  have  praised  Thee 
For  the  “  Well  done  "  and  crown  : 

Still  let  me  serve ! 


DOrBTIXi  CASTLE. 

By  Ber.  John  Waugh, 

Reading  Bunyan’s  immortal  allegory,  the 
trials  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Doubting  Castle  much 
affected  mo.  Then  I  was  led  to  other  sad  re¬ 
flections,  and  as  heaviness  induces  sleep,  my 
somnolence  cast  me  into  dreaming.  I  seemed 
to  i)a3s  over  By-Path  Meadow,  and  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  mound  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  Gioomy 
Fortress.  I  saw  that  it  was  very  old ;  and  that 
the  Father  of  all  Lies  with  all  his  angels  had 
been  employed  upon  it  through  centuries  out 
of  mind.  The  first  man  had  been  beguiled  in¬ 
to  it  by  the  charm  of  the  Old  Seri)ent,  and  in 
consequence  was  exiled  into  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin,  to  sweat  with  hard  toil  amid  its  briars  and 
thorns.  I  saw  that  it  w’as  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  what  light  it  had  from  the  world, 
and  that  came  through  cob-webbed  windows 
slightly  removed  from  Vanity  Fair,  while  in 
the  intervening  alleys  and  lanes  Owls  hooted 
from  their  dark  corners,  and  Satyrs  danced. 
The  Rough  Road  leading  to  By-Path  Meadow 
had  undergone  much  change  since  Bunyan’s 
day,  various  measures  having  been  tried  to 
make  it  smooth  and  pleasant  to  the  fe<*t,  and 
on  the  wayside  rocks  and  fences  many  posters 
had  been  stuck,  such  as  “  The  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,”  “Strauss’s  and  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus,” 

“  Ingersoll’s  Lectures,”  “  Bishop  Colenso’s 
Works,”  “  Prayer  Gauge,”  and  certain  news¬ 
agents  abounded,  who  were  very  busy  in  their 
work.  It  surprised  me  to  see  how  many,  after 
hearing  and  reading  such,  readily  bounded 
over  the  stile  where  Christian  and  Hoireful 
were  at  first  in  suspense.  Vain  Confidence 
I  saw  was  no  longer  solitary,  for  he  had 
won  over  a  host  of  confederates,  who  with 
oily  tongues  and  confident  speech  declaimed 
against  Puritanism,  extolled  Free  Thought,  and 
with  significant  winks  cried  out  “Away  with 
Faith  and  give  us  Knowledge!  ”  These  fellow- 
helpers,  I  found,  had  very  appropriate  names 
for  their  calling,  as  “Conjecture,”  “Pompous 
Theorist,”  “Windy  Declaimer,”  “Atomic 
Blindman,”  and  many  travellers  gave  heed  to 
them,  knowing  nothing  themselves,  but  trust¬ 
ing  the  dictum  of  these  servants  of  Vain  Con¬ 
fidence. 

Then  I  saw  how  wearinc.-<s  and  sleep  over¬ 
took  their  followers.  Bad  as  it  was  to  sleep 
under  the  shade  of  Doubting  Castle,  yet  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Error 
is  of  necessity  one  of  sleep.  And  as  they  slept 
I  saw  they  dreamed  of  i>eace  and  safety,  of  the 
worship  of  humanity  as  the  noblest  devotion, 
of  a  world  without  a  God,  of  man  without  a 
soul,  and  of  an  immortality  without  i)ersonal- 
ity,  where  the  lyrists  sung  “  O  may  I  gain  the 
choir  invisible !  ”  a  choir  not  only  invisible, 
intangible,  but  inaudible  to  sense  or  reason. 
Often  there  was  a  slight  awakening  with  a 
consuming  thirst,  but  they  could  only  satisfy 
themselves  with  a  cup  of  Dead  Sea  water,  flow¬ 
ing  through  a  streamlet  called  Mental  Intoxi¬ 
cation.  And  when  the  Giant  Keeper  took 
them  into  his  Bastile,  he  speedily  set  them  to 
work  in  the  wards  of  Vain  Liibor;  some  to 
seek  the  cultivation  of  grapes  from  thisties,  or 
to  find  out  how  something  could  be  made  out 
of  nothing ;  how  men  could  get  along  without 
Gk>d;  howto  fill  up  the  Bottomless  Pit ;  how 
to  construct  a  hanging  garden  out  of  Sun¬ 
beams  ;  how  to  lay  the  foundations  of  hai)pi- 
ness  on  Sin;  and  how  the  highest  Morality 
couid  be  secured  from  prosi)ective  annihila¬ 
tion.  I  look(Mi  in  vain  to  find  how  Doubt  had 
ever  made  strong  minds,  energized  great  In¬ 
ventors  or  Discoverers,  or  sent  forth  from  its 
gloomy  recesses  the  Reformers  or  Philanthro¬ 
pists  of  mankind ;  inasmuch  as  when  a  man 
doubts  God  he  is  led  into  the  exhausted  re¬ 
ceiver  of  Atheism ;  and  he  who  gets  into  unbe¬ 
lief  about  virtue,  honesty,  temperance,  justice, 
or  disinterestedness,  is  liable  to  land  speedily 
in  the  domains  of  their  contrary  vices. 

I  saw  from  observation  that  Doubting  Castle 
was  a  very  i>overty-stricken  abode.  There 
was  little  in  it  to  feed  the  soul ;  only  negations 
were  available,  and  these  were  sure  to  be 
sounded  forth  from  those  points  of  the  com- 
iwiss  where  men  had  been  taught  to  exi)ect  the 
offerings  of  Relief.  There  were  only  serpents’ 
food  and  the  apples  of  Sodom.  Many  tried 
to  get  some  sustenance  from  the  sins  of  God’s 
children,  but  they  only  grew  poorer  in  conse- 
ijuence.  The  (iosi>el  can  feed  5(*00  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  while  Doubting  Castle  has  no  table 
to  spread.  In  the  winding  gallery  I  read  many 
sad  exiieriences  itosted  up  by  those  who  had 
been  long  tenants.  Under  the  name  of  Byron 
I  read,  “My  soul  is  dark”;  under  that  of 
Voltaire,  “I  wish  I  had  never  been  born”; 


under  David  Hume,  “  I  find  myself  environed 
with  darkness  ” ;  under  Westerfield,  “  I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  the  nauseous  dose”;  under 
Stuart  Mills,  “  I  have  put  the  question  direct¬ 
ly  to  myself,  Suppose  that  all  the  objects  of 
your  life  were  realized,  ....  would  this  be  a 
great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ?  And  an  irre¬ 
pressible  self-consciousness  distinctly  answer¬ 
ed  ‘  No  ’” ;  under  George  Eliot  we  read  of  her 
gloom,  and  what  her  friends  call  “  her  brave 
deejiair.”  The  worst  Poor  House  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  inviting  in  comparison  to  this. 

Bunyan  tells  us  of  the  merciless  beatings 
inflicted  by  the  Giant  upon  his  victims  with  a 
crab-tree  cudgel.  Many  of  these  came  through 
a  skilful  division  of  the  faculties.  Conscience 
would  be  aroused  to  punish  Passion ;  and  the 
Will  was  frequently  castigated  by  Remorse; 
and  Memory  wouM  be  aroused  to  flagellate 
Reflection ;  and  Hope  was  visited  with  many 
blows  from  Experience;  and  the  spectres  of 
Doubt  would  often  assume  such  frightful 
shapes,  that  the  whole  edifice  would  shake  as 
if  resting  over  a  volcanic  sea  of  fire.  Intem¬ 
perance,  Blasphemy,  and  ungoverned  Appe¬ 
tite  made  the  w’hole  prison-house  like  a  Tar¬ 
tarean  abode.  Prayer  would  be  heard  min¬ 
gled  with  cursing;  and  to  the  question  “  Where 
will  all  this  end  ?  ”  no  Agnostic  prophet  would 
venture  an  utterance  for  the  relief  of  despair. 

The  Court-yard  where  lay  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  showed  no  monumental  inscriptions. 
The  curse  resting  upon  Jehoaikim,  that  he 
should  have  the  burial  of  an  ass,  seemed  to  be 
the  inheritance  of  the  departed  resting  under 
this  fearful  shade.  The  Giant  of  the  Castle 
often  led  his  prisoners  out  to  look  uiK)n  the 
unburled  reliques  of  the  victims  of  suicide,  the 
grinning  skulls  and  bones  of  the  dead  Skeptics. 
They  were  too  numerous  to  be  counted,  but 
among  many  I  could  recognize  those  of  King 
Saul,  Judas  the  traitor,  Charles  Blount,  and  a 
larger  number  who  had  been  slow  self-mur¬ 
derers  through  vice  and  strong  drink,  like 
Thomas  Paine  and  Lord  Byron.  I  noticed  a 
manuscript  over  the  bones  of  one  so  singular 
that  I  took  a  copy  of  it.  It  read  thus ;  “  I  have 
this  moment  swallowed  a  vial  of  tincture  of 
opium,  and  consequently  my  life  will  be  short.” 
The  rest  of  the  page  was  blotted  and  the  let¬ 
ters  irregular,  but  read  distinctly.  “  My  hand 
trembles,  my  eyes  grow  dim,  I  can  see  to  write 
no  more,  but  he  that  would  be  happy  must  be 
religious.” 

I  saw  that  this  Doubting  Castle  was  wide¬ 
spread,  that  it  ha(i  many  antte.a’!< ;  and  where- 
ever  its  walls  and  towers  threw  their  shadows, 
life  was  cheaply  regarded ;  as  after  discussing 
the  «]uestion  “Is  life  worth  living?”  a  great 
many  concluded  that  it  was  not,  and  took  as 
Hebbes  did,  “a  lea])  into  the  dark.”  In  the 
Parisian  ward,  where  the  inscription  “  Death 
is  an  eterniil  sleep  ”  was  not  yet  effaced,  sui¬ 
cides  excited  but  little  comment.  If  man  was 
but  a  compound  of  liquids  and  gases,  why 
not  turn  them  a  little  before  the  time  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction  ?  Nihilism  and  Communism 
added  enormously  to  the  number.  And  be¬ 
sides,  while  skepticism  about  life’s  end  was 
common,  there  was  a  baneful  shade  cast  over 
the  means  of  its  continuance,  and  slow  self- 
murder  w'as  the  result  of  reckless  living  in  the 
rounds  of  dissipation,  artificial  appetite,  and 
godless  occupation,  while  Perversity,  Obliqui¬ 
ty,  Audacity,  Materialism,  Impiety,  and  Sel¬ 
fishness  were  the  chief  agents  in  all  activities. 

There  w’ere  times  when  the  tenants  of  this 
Fortress  came  together  in  the  form  of  a  Con¬ 
vention,  to  make  speeches  and  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions.  It  was  announced  as  a  “  Free  Thinkers’ 
Convention,”  but  the  freedom  was  the  thral¬ 
dom  of  lofty  aspiration,  candid  investigation, 
and  conscientious  conviction.  Some  of  the 
members  assumed  the  role  of  prophets,  only 
to  be  ridiculed  for  their  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
sumption  by  those  who  succeeded  them. 
Their  utterances  were  those  of  will,  but  never 
of  prescience;  and  if  one  arose  to  ask  “What 
is  truth  ?  ”  not  one  could  give  an  answer;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  where  they  were  blind,  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  nobody  could  see.  Soul-instinct 
was  denied,  veneration  was  pronounced  pre¬ 
tension,  conscience  the  product  of  priestcraft, 
and  eternal  hope  and  fear  chimeras  of  Super¬ 
stition.  There  w'as  agreement  only  in  denying 
that  which  was  essential,  and  endless  confu¬ 
sion  as  to  first  principles  of  essential  Morality 
and  Religion;  and  Wisdom,  if  she  hapi)ened 
in  as  a  spectator  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
new,  speedily  retired  with  the  confession 
“  There  is  no  divination  against  Israel !  ” 

Yet  I  saw  that  strong  as  the  Castle  api>eared 
to  be,  and  formidable  as  w'as  its  Keeper,  there 
was  a  Mighty  One  destined  to  demolish  it,  and 
through  whose  power  many  were  delivered. 
The  i)risoners  often  trembled  wdien  His  voice 
was  heard,  and  the  wardens  felt  at  times  that 
their  confidence  was  insecure.  On  the  walls 
many  had  left  the  record  of  their  names  by 
the  side  of  Cliristian  and  Hopeful.  There  was 
Augustine,  Lord  Littleton,  Thomas  Scott, 
David  Nelson,  William  Barker,  and  a  host  of 
others  who  had  written  of  the  miseries  of  fhe 
place  and  of  the  joys  of  deliverance.  Prayer, 
and  an  honest  search  for  light,  brought  event¬ 
ually  the  Angel  of  escape  which  struck  off  the 
chains  of  Peter  in  the  Jerusalem  prison.  I 
saw,  as  Bunyan  did,  that  prayer  would  as  stire- 
ly  bring  relief,  as  it  oi>ened  the  dungeon  of 
Jeremiah  to  the  upper  air.  And  this  prayer 
was  aided  by  the  Sabbath’s  light  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  let  down  something  of  Heaven  around 
the  sighing  prisoner;  and  hence  I  could  readi¬ 
ly  account  for  the  hostility  of  all  Sin’s  cap¬ 
tives  to  the  Holy  Day.  Unbelief,  Vice,  Crime, 
and  all  deeds  of  Darkness  shun  the  blessed 
Sun-Day  of  the  Lord  of  Light.  God  has  put 
into  every  Christian  breast  a  key  to  open  all 
the  prison-doors  of  this  prison-house  of  Sin. 
Faith’s  hand  can  turn  it  where  there  is  a  will ; 
and  where  Rationalism  is  weak  and  Law  pow¬ 
erless,  Experience  holding  the  promises  can 
bring  the  captives  of  Error  into  liberty.  This 
Castle  contains  the  enemies  of  Religion  and 
the  State.  Communists,  Dynamiters,  Nihil¬ 
ists,  the  Fraudulent,  the  Lawless,  with  all  the 
Criminal  classes,  issue  from  this  as  tlieir 
stronghold.  Destroy  Doubt  and  you  enthrone 
Faith ;  and  Faith  cannot  reign  without  Knowl¬ 
edge  as  a  twin  Ruler;  and  from  tlieir  joint 
sovereignty  go  forth  Order,  Prosi>erity,  and 
Hai*piness  to  bless  the  entire  race. 


CHURCH  HYHHOLOOT. 

At  the  recent  st'ssion  of  the  Reformed  Synod 
at  Syriwuse,  a  debate  occurred  upon  the  ipies- 
tion  of  a  new  hymn-book  and  hymnology  in  gen¬ 
eral,  during  which  Rev.  Edward  A.  Collier  said 
“  The  observance  of  Dean  Stanley’s  wisi'  condi¬ 
tions  that  a  hymn  must  Iw  ‘  plain  in  diction, 
chastemMl  in  imagery,  Lu  vent  in  sentiment,  and 
humble  in  its  approach  to  (iod,’  woul<l  have 
made  all  our  large  hymnals  much  smaller  tiian 
they  are.  It  is  true  tliat  in  botli  hymns  ami 
music  the  wants  of  the  great  heart  of  God’s 
ptMiple  are  to  be  regarded,  rather  than  tlie  crit¬ 
ical  taste  of  the  cultivated  few  ;  altliough  these 
last  shoiUd  not  be  ignored.  But  no  one  neeils 
the  religious  poems  which  are  not  hymns,  the 
rhymed  theolomcal  theses,  the  sentimental 
rhapsodies,  and  the  measurecl  prose  which 
cumber  the  pages  of  many  of  the  larger  hym¬ 
nals.” 


It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with 
good-natur^,  humble,  and  meek  persons ;  but 
he  who  can  do  so  with  the  froward,  wilful,  igno¬ 
rant,  peevish,  and  perverse,  hath  true  charity. 
— Thomas  a  Kempis. 


Stockbrtdge,  Mass.,  July  7th,  1885. 

Dear  Children  :  It  doesn’t  seem  but  a  short 
time  since  I  wrote  you  about  being  “  snowed 
up  ”  here  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Sitting  down 
in  the  early  July  morning  to  write  to  you  again^ 
I  can  but  exclaim.  What  a  great  change  has 
been  wrought  in  so  short  a  time !  To-day  ev¬ 
erything  is  teeming  with  life,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  music.  The  buttercups,  like  drops  of  gold 
in  the  green  grass,  and  the  pretty  heads  of  red 
clover,  with  the  little  white-frilled  daisies,  are 
blossoming  all  over  the  roadsides  and  the 
meadows.  The  sound  of  the  mowing-machine 
is  heard  in  the  north  meadow  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills  Farm.  The  men  and  boys  are  busily 
raking  up  the  hay  which  has  already  dried  in 
the  sunshine.  They  think  it  is  great  fun  to 
make  hay,  and  I  know  all  you  city  boys  would 
be  delighted  to  shake  up  the  tumbles,  and  hide 
away  behind  the  haycocks. 

I  was  just  thinking,  as  I  looked  over  toward 
that  pretty  meadow,  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  all  our  Evangelist  children  turned  in 
there  for  a  few’  hours.  What  a  congregation 
of  happy  children  they  would  be !  How  their 
merry  peals  of  laughter  would  echo  through 
the  trees  and  over  the  hills !  The  good  farmer, 
who  has  a  large  heart,  and  likes  to  fill  it  with 
the  love  of  children,  says  “  If  they  were  only 
here— those  Evangelist  children— I’d  let  them 
ride  on  the  loads  of  hay  into  the  great  barn, 
and  jump  off  onto  the  mow.”  And  our  sweet 
Jennie  says  “There  is  nothing  I’d  like  better 
than  to  take  them  all  into  the  house,  and  give 
them  each  a  cup  of  Jersey  milk  to  drink.”  The 
little  boy  and  girl,  too,  would  be  so  glad  to 
show’  you  all  the  chickens  and  the  pigs,  and 
the  pretty  .Jersey  calves  that  are  so  much  like 
deer,  with  their  large  eyes  and  long  dark  lashes. 

So  you  know  now  how  much  w’e  think  of  you 
all,  and  what  pleasant  wishes  w’c  have  in  our 
hearts  for  you ;  and  although  w’e  may  never 
look  upon  each  other’s  faces,  we  have  a  heart 
acquaintance  and  friendshi])  which  is  very 
sweet  to  remember. 

I  trust  those  of  you  w  ho  are  blessed  with  the 
privilege  of  being  in  the  country  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  are  contriving  ways  and  means  to 
add  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  so  that  a  great 
many  more  iioor  children  may  this  year  enjoy 
a  few’  days  of  what  to  them  is  Paradise  -a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  Heaven  brought  down  to  earth. 
There  isn’t  any  charity  more  beautiful  than 
this— no  other  that  will  pay  better  interest 
than  this  very  one  of  sending  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  into  God’s  beautiful  country.  They  will 
live  over  and  over  again  the  bright  days  that 
come  to  them  in  this  way;  they  w’ill  dream  of 
the  sw’eet  green  fields  and  the  singing  birds. 
During  hours  of  sickne.ss  and  pain,  the  kind 
words,  the  lovely  scenes,  will  cheer  them.  It 
is  a  something  that  they  will  never  lose  out  of 
their  lives.  And  while  you  are  planning  the 
journeys  of  so  many  w’eary  and  waiting  ones, 
remember  also  to  iirepare  a  treat  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  obliged  to  stayin  sick  rooms  and 
in  hospitals.  In  your  rambles  through  the 
w’oods  and  over  the  mountains  and  by  the 
seashore,  you  can  gather  a  great  many  pretty 
things  to  send  to  them— things  which  will  af¬ 
ford  amusement  for  many  a  w’eary,  lonely 
hour. 

The  great  secret  of  true  living  is  in  doing 
good  to  others,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I 
want  you  to  begin  early  to  get  habits  of 
thoughtfulness  and  care-taking  for  those  un¬ 
fortunate  ones  who  have  not  been  blessed  as 
you  have.  We  need  a  world-full  of  generous, 
large-hearted  i)eo]>le,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
this  generation  of  children  are  going  to  be  the 
men  and  w’omen  the  world  so  much  wants. 
Christlike  children  will  be  Christlike  men  and 
women.  They  will  “do  good  to  all  as  they 
have  opportunity,”  ministering  in  Jesus’  name, 
and  teaching  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Dear  children,  be  just  as  happy  as  you  can 
in  these  lovely  Summer  days;  enjoy  to  the  ut¬ 
most  the  beautiful  gifts  God  has  given  you  at 
this  time;  and  when  the  vacation-days  are 
over,  may  you  return  to  the  schooiroom  with 
new  strength  and  pleasant  memories  to  help 
you  on  the  w’ay !  _  S.  T.  P. 

LUILABY-TIME. 

()  the  lullahy-tiiiio,  the  hillah}’-tini<‘ ! 

Wit  h  its  comforts  of  n('stling,  its  song,  and  its 
rliyme ; 

The  soft,  clinging  arms,  and  the  little  lips  red  ; 

The  (>liimi(  haby  form,  and  the  re  and,  golden  head  ; 
The  little  low  rocker,  the  dainty  crib  neai' — 

O  the  lullaby -time,  all  so  happy  and  dear! 

What  tho’  daytime  be  busy,  perchance  full  of  care, 
When  in  sunlight  and  shadow  eacdi  mother  must 
share ; 

What  tho'  ])loasures  b»!  many,  or  troubles  increase. 
There’s  a  sweet  hour  coming,  with  soothing  and 
]>eace : 

’Tis  the  lullaby-time,  O  the  lullaby-time. 

With  its  comfort  of  nestling,  its  song,  and  it^' 
rhyme. 

O  we  mothers  are  sorry  for  those  who  don’t  know 
The  rest  that  creeps  in  with  the  twilight’s  soft  glow, 
That  rest  that  is  born  of  the  lullaby-time. 

When  the  cares  of  the  day  fly  before  the  low  chime 
That  comes  widling  from  depths  where  the  mother- 
love  springs. 

And  charms  into  slumber  the  baby  that  clings 
And  nestles  and  coos,  till  in  dreamland  at  la.st 
The  little  drciim-angels  are  holding  her  fast. 

— Seleotel. 


OOOn  MORNING. 

In  the  Editor’s  Portfolio  of  “  Good  House¬ 
keeping,”  there  is  an  excellent  article  on 
“Family  Salutations.”  We  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  portion  of  it,  trusting  it  will  have  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  homes  of  our  readers : 

A  cheery  “  Good  Morning”  often  .sends  a  ruy 
of  sunshine  streaming  through  the  innermost 
recesses  of  a  hotisehold,  resting  there  all  the 
livelong  day,  and  again  follows  luistening  foot¬ 
steps  into  the  marts  of  business,  lighting  up 
ami  brightening  “the  ways  of  the  w’orhl  ”  as  it 
goes.  A  hearty  “Good  Night”  often  soothes 
many  a  troubled  mind  to  rest  and  h<*als  the 
wounds  which  have  either  «’ome  anew  to  a 
struggling  soul,  or  been  reopened  by  the  harsh 
wonls  or  deeds  that  are  spoken  or  done  in  sea¬ 
son  or  out  of  season,  as  tho  daily  battle  of  our 
life  progresses. 

“(iood  Morning”  w’ith  a  heartfelt  wish  for 
blessings  in  the  twne  of  its  utterance,  cheews 
the  heart  of  faint  ami  feartul  ones,  and  softens 
many  a  hard  spot  that  has  place,  by  inheritance 
or  cultivation,  in  th(‘  breasts  of  humanity.  The 
love-light  that  beams  from  the  eye  w’ith  such 
good-night  w’ords  lights  many  a  weary  spirit  tf) 
a  chamber  of  rest  ami  jicac*' ami  to  a  land  of 
plciisant  dreams. 

Ami  words  of  salutation  are  in  order  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  in  every  comer  of  the 
household. 

The  homes  w’here  “Good  Morning”  and 
“Good  Night  ”  are  carefully  and  lovingly  said, 
one  to  another,  an’  the  homes  of  the  W’oiid 
where  gfifxl  thoughts  are  generated,  where 
good  deeds  have  place,  and  from  whence  go  out 
good  lives. 

Some  one — we  w’ish  w’e  knew  wln»,  that  we 
might  stand  with  uncovere  I  Inwl  should  it 
ever  fall  to  our  lot  to  pass  the  writer  by — has 
said 

“  Don’t  forget  to  say  ‘Good  Morning’ ;  say  it 
to  your  parents,  your  brothers  and  your  sis¬ 
ters,  your  schoolmates,  your  teachers,  and  say 
it  cheerfully  a'nd  with  a  smile  ;  it  will  do  you 
good  am  I  do  your  friends  good.  There’s  a  kind 
inspiration  in  every  ‘Good  Morning’  heartily 
spoken  that  helps  to  make  hope  fresher  and 
lighter.  It  seems  really  to  make  the  morning 
good,  and  to  be  a  prophecy  of  a  good  day  to 
come  after  it.” 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  “  Good  Morning,”  it 
is  also  of  kind,  hearty  greetings;  they  cheer 
the  discouraged,  rest  the  tired  one,  somehow 
make  the  wheels  of  life  move  more  smoothly. 


Be  liberal  with  them,  then,  and  let  no  mornings 
pass,  however  dark  and  gloomy  it  may  be,  that 
you  do  not  help  at  least  to  brighten  by  your 
smiles  and  cheerful  words. 


THE  HONEST  OLD  TOAD. 

O  a  (juccr  liU.b'  chap  Is  the  honest  old  toad, 

A  funny  oltl  fellow  is  ho; 

Living  under  tho  stone  by  the  side  of  the  roa<l, 
’N<with  tho  shade  of  the  old  willow  tree, 
lie  is  dres.stnl  all  in  brown. 

From  his  toe  to  his  crown, 

Save  his  vest: — that  is  silvery  white. 

He  tiik<v4  a  long  na|)  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  walks  in  tho  cool,  dewy  night. 

“  Yaup,  yaup,”  says  the  frog 
From  his  homo  in  the  bog ; 

But  tho  toad,  he  says  never  a  word. 

He  tries  to  bo  good. 

Like  the  children,  who  should 
Bo  scon,  but  never  bo  heard. 

When  Winter  draws  near,  Mr.  Toad  goes  to  bed, 
And  sleeps  just  as  sound  as  a  top ;  |  showers, 

But  when  May-blossoms  follow  the  soft  .Ypril 
He  comes  out  with  a  skij),  jump,  and  hop. 

He  changes  his  dress 
Only  once,  I  confess, 

Every  Spring;  and  his  old,  wornout  coat, 
With  trousers  and  waistcoat,  he  rolls  in  a  ball, 

.\nd  stuffs  the  w'hole  thing  down  his  throat. 
“  K-rruk,  k-rruk,”  says  the  frog 
From  his  homo  in  the  bog ; 

But  the  toad  he  .says  never  a  word. 

He  tries  to  be  good 
Like  the  children,  who  should 
Be  seen,  liut  never  be  heard. 

His  legs  they  are  long,  and  he  leaps  when  lie  walks, 
Outstepidng  us  all  at  a  bound  ; 

He  wears  both  his  eyes  on  the  toji  of  his  head — 
Queer  i>laco  for  one’s  ej’es  to  be  found  ! 

You  may  think  him  a  frl,ght, 

.Vnd  of  course  you  are  right ; 

But  his  ugliness  I  would  defend,  [flowers  ; 
For  he  dines  on  the  bugs  that  destroy  tlie  sweet 
He’s  the  gardener’s  assistant  and  friend. 

“  Y’au]),  yaup,"  says  the  frog 
From  his  home  in  the  bog ; 

But  the  toa<i,  he  says  never  a  word. 

He  tries  to  be  good 
Like  tho  children,  who  should 
Be  seen,  but  never  be  heard. 

— Ouf  Little  Oiien. 


HER  BROTHER. 

A  handsome  stately  youth  of  sixteen  yi’ans 
passed  one  <lay  through  the  playground  of  a 
public  school. 

‘  There  goes  brother  Robert,’  called  out  a 
little  girl  in  the  midst  of  a  grouj)  of  scholars. 
‘  Isn’t  he  handsome  ?  ’ 

‘Why?  Why?’  cried  out  several  voices  at 
once. 

‘O  he  is  so  good!  He  never  swears,  nor 
ehews  or  smokes  tobaeco,  neither  does  he  ever 
drink  any  liquor.  I  am  so  glad  that  I  Imve  such 
a  brother.’ 

The  children  all  looked  again  with  admira¬ 
tion  upon  the  youth,  when  one  of  them  earnest¬ 
ly  remarked  ‘I  hopi'  my  brother  will  be  like 
him.’ 

The  ne.xt  <lay  two  young  men  in  a  buggy  drove 
ra{)idly  past  the  same  childnm.  One  of  them 
had  a  cigar  stump  in  his  mouth,  and  he  was  so 
drunk  that  he  could  scarcely  sit  uj).  As  the 
buggy  went  by  tin'  children,  they  heard  him 
utt(‘r  a  terrible  oath. 

‘  That  is  Will  Burton,’  said  one  of  the  children ; 
‘  he  tends  in  a  saloon,  and  he  is  drunk  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.  I  woidd  be  ashamed 
to  have  such  a  brother.’ 

None  of  them  notic(‘d  that  a  little  girl  ran 
away  and  hid  hereedf.  In  a  few  minub's  her 
]»laymat(‘s  missed  her,  and  hunt(>d  her.  They 
soon  found  her  weei)ing  and  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  Hlu’  refused  to  tell 
the  caus('  of  her  trouble  ;  but  it  wiis  clear  to 
all  of  them,  as  a  little  girl  whispered  to  another 
‘  That  drunken  boy  was  her  brother.’ 

Boys,  see  that  your  actions  and  lives  may  be 
so  that  your  sisters  may  be  juoud  of  you. 
Never  give  them  any  (‘ause  to  be  ashanu'd  of 
you. — Words  of  Cheer. 

THE  TREE. 

BY  lUORNSTJEBNE  BJOBNSON. 

The  Tree's  early  leaf-buds  wore  bursting  their  browu; 

‘  Sliall  I  take  them  away,’  said  tho  Frost ,  s woei’iiig  down, 

‘  No,  loavo’them  alone 

Till  the  blo.ssoms  have  grown,’  [crown. 
Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to 

Tlie  Tree  boro  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  Idrds  sung; 
‘Shall  I  take  them  away  y  ’  said  the  Wind  as  Im  swung. 

‘  No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  b(U-ries  have  grown,’ 

Said  the  Tree,  while  his  ieaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  its  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow  ; 

Said  the  girl  ‘  May  I  gather  thy  berries  now  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  all  thou  eanst  see: 

Take  them--all  are  for  tliee,’ 

Said  the  Tree,  while  ho  lientdown  his  laiien  boughs  low. 

_ —Tho  Standard. 

HOW  A  7-YEAR-OLD  BOY  SECURED  HIS  MOTHER’S 
RELEASE  FROM  A  POLICE-STATION. 

When  the  ease  of  Maiy  Silk  wa.s  cjilled  in 
Justice  C.  J.  White’s  court,  the  most  interested 
spectators  were  a  little  boy  jibout  7  years  old 
juid  a  girl  ft  year  or  two  older.  The  wonuin  hud 
been  disorderly  and  was  fined  SIO  find  costs. 
The  boy  stei)})ed  tip  to  tin  offkter  tind  asked 
“  Whiit  are  they  going  to  do  with  my  mam¬ 
ma  ?  ” 

“I  !im  afraid  they  will  luive  to  send  her  to 
the  bridewell  unless  you  can  raise  .i?ll  to  [tay 
her  line,”  wa.s  the  resitonse.  The  boy  looked 
u|t  at  him  a  moment,  while  his  under  lip  tpiiv- 
ered  and  his  eyes  grew  moist.  Then,  with  an 
air  of  determiiiiition,  he  stiid  “Come  on,  Htittie, 
we’ll  get  the  mrtney.” 

A  few  hours  later  the  hid  came  Imck  to  the 
station  and  stood  in  front  of  the  Desk  Sergeant 
twirling  his  luit  in  his  luind.  His  head  just 
came  above  tlu*  desk.  “Well,  my  little  man,” 
said  the  Sergeant,  “what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“  Please,  sii-,  I  came  to  see  if  I  couldn’t  get 
my  mother  out  of  jail,”  replied  the  urchin  as 
two  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

“  I’ve  got  ^2.00  which  was  given  to  me  ;  jih'ase 
take  it  and  let  me  go  in  mamma’s  place.  I 
can’t  work  Jis  hard,  but  I’ll  shiy  longer.”  With 
this  the  little  fellow  broke  down  ami  commenc¬ 
ed  to  sob. 

“  Don’t  cry,  my  lad,”  said  Bailiff  Kelly,  who 
had  overheard  the  conversation.  “  I’ll  not 
send  your  mother  to  the  bridewell.  I’d  pay 
ten  Urn'S  mysi'lf  first.” 

The  officers  of  the  station  became  interested 
in  the  boy’s  manly  bearing  and  his  efforts  to 
get  his  mother  released,  .lustiei^  C.  J.  White 
was  seen,  and  consented  to  suspend  the  fine. 
The  children  were  taken  down  to  their  mother, 
who  was  told  how  they  had  tried  to  beg  tho 
money  to  i>ay  for  her  relea.se.  It  was  the  ono 
touch  of  nature,  and  mother,  children,  and  offi¬ 
cers  held  a  litth'  jubilee  in  the  station. 

“A  woman  with  such  children  as  yours  ought 
not  to  be  here,”  said  the  bailiff. 

“No,”  was  the  sobbing  answer,  “and  she 
never  will  be  again.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


HA'YE  A  PURPOSE  IN  UVING. 

Miss  Phel{)s  writes  in  8t.  Nicholas:  “You 
will  never  realize'  it  till  you  have  trl»'d  it, 
what  an  immensf'  power  over  the  lift'  is  the 
power  of  possessing  distinct  aims.  The  voice, 
the  dre.ss,  the  look,  tin'  very  motions  of  a  ja'r- 
son,  eh'liin'  and  alU'r  when  In'  or  she  begins  to 
live  for  a  n'ason.  I  fancy  that  I  can  si'lect  in  a 
crowded  strt't'f  the  busy,  bk's.sed  women  who 
suji|)ort  tln'inse'lves.  They  carry  tht'mselves 
with  an  air  of  conscious  se'lf-re'spe'ct  and  self¬ 
content  which  a  shabby  alpaca  cannot  hiele  nor 
a  silk  bonin't  e'idiance,  nor  even  sickness  nor 
exhaustion  epiite'  drag  out.” 

Refli-xtkd  (ilory. — Visitor:  ‘And  who  are 
you,  my  little  man  ?  ’  Cuthbert  (with  consi'ious 
pride) :  ‘I’m  the  baby’s  brother.’ 

The  longf'st  wonl  userl  in  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible 
consists  of  thirty-five  letters.  It  is  Weetap- 
pesittukgiLssunnookwehtunkquoh,  and  me'ans 
“  kneeling  down  to  him.” 

When  little  Willie  L - first  heard  the  bray¬ 

ing  of  a  mule  in  the  South,  he  was  greatly 
frightened ;  but  after  thinking  a  minute,  he 
smiled  at  his  fear,  saying  ‘  Mamma,  just  hear 
that  poor  horse  wv  the  whooijing-cough  !  ’ 

Bf'ssie  had  been  very  ill  at  her  grandmother’s 
house,  but  she  was  so  well  cared  for  that  she 
soon  got  better.  One  day  the  doctor  told  her 
granffinother  in  her  hearing  that  the  little  girl 
was  convalescent.  She  was  so  proud  that  she 
stored  up  the  big  word  for  use  in  the  next  let¬ 
ter  to  her  mother,  and  this  is  the  way  she  used 
it :  “  Dear  Mamma — I  have  been  sick,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  am  now  convnliive.” 


FLOWERS  OP  HISTORY. 

From  the  earliest  times  flowers  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  nations,  families,  and  individuals  as 
their  emblems,  become  intertwined  with  their 
history,  and  surrounded  by  pretty  myths  and 
legends  as  wells  as  interesting  facts.  Thus 
Egypt  was  typified  by  the  lotus  or  papyrus,  and 
the  stately  palm  was  the  symbol  of  Judea, 
while  among  the  early  Greeks  the  winneis  of 
the  Olympian  games  were  honored  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  wild  olive,  in  the  Pythian  games  with 
laurel  crowns,  while  the  victor  in  the  Nemean 
eontt'sts  carried  off  a  wreath  of  parsley. 

The  rose  in  all  her  infinite  varieties,  has  well 
been  styled  the  ipieen  of  flowers,  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  surrounded  by  more  legends  than  any  oth¬ 
er  flower.  The  ancient  Romans  revelled  in  ros¬ 
es,  and  made  the  most  extravagant  use  of  them. 
No  I'lassic  feast  was  complete  without  this 
“  earth  star,”  a  white  rose  (the  emblem  of  si¬ 
lence)  being  suspended  above  the  board  as  a 
hint  to  the  guests  that  the  conversation  was  not 
to  be  carried  beyond  that  room  and  that  circle 
of  friends.  Hence  we  get  the  Latin  phrase  sub 
rosa,  under  the  rose  privately. 

The  spacious  hall  prepared  by  Cleopatra  at 
Cilicia  in  which  to  meet  Mark  Antony  was  car¬ 
peted  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  with  the 
“  bloom  of  love  ”  as  the  Hower  was  called,  and 
at  one  fete  given  by  the  tyrant  Nero  the  sum 
expended  for  roses  alone  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  Sl00,000.  Chaplets  of  roses  bound 
the  brows  of  poets  and  orators,  shed  their  deli¬ 
cious  perfume  upon  wediling  feast,  and  covered 
the  tombs  of  the  wealthy  dead  who  left  large 
sums  for  tliis  purpose. 

The  red  rosi',  as  most  of  my  young  readers 
know,  is  to-day  the  national  flower  of  England, 
where  it  first  appeared  on  the  Great  Si'al  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  in  the  coinage  on  a 
rose  royal  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  thir¬ 
ty  years’  “  War  of  the  Roses,”  between  the  ri¬ 
val  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  is  too  well 
known  to  bear  reiietition  ;  but  the  “  pale  white 
rose  ”  was  also  the  flower  of  the  unfortunate 
Stuarts,  and  upon  one  occasion,  when  Ronsard 
had  composed  a  [loem  on  the  garden  sovereign, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  sent  him  a  royal  gift  of  an 
exipiisite  rose  of  silver,  valued  at  live  hundred 
guini'as. 

Rough  and  ruggi'd  Scotland  has  chosen  the 
prickly  thistle,  symbolizing  independence,  for  its 
emblem  ;  and  the  story  runs  that  in  the  early 
history  of  hilly  Scotia,  under  the  cover  of  night, 
a  party  of  Norsemen  once  attenqited  to  sur- 
pris('  a  Scottish  army.  Silently  and  stealthily 
they  stole  through  the  darkness,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  oiu'  of  the  soldiers  trod  upem  a  thistle.  He 
utteri'd  a  loud  cry  of  jiain,  ami  in  an  instant  the 
sleeping  Scots  were  aroused.  Tlu'y  flew  to 
arms,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  ad¬ 
vancing  foe.  The  [dant  was  adopted  as  the 
national  emblem,  together  with  the  motto 
“  Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me?”  which,  however, 
has  since  been  changed  to  “  In  my  defense.” 

Ireland  on  the  other  hand  has  a  soft,  modest 
flower,  the  sweet  white  clover  or  shamrock,  for 
by  tin'  aid  of  its  tiny  trefoil  three  leaves  in  one, 
St.  Ratrick  is  saiil  to  havi'  explained  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Druids  also  held 
clover  in  great  repute,  and  the  ancients  depiet- 
eil  Hope  as  a  little  child  standing  on  tijitoe, 
holding  one  of  these  blossoms  in  his  hand. 

As  Irishmen  wear  the  shamrock  in  honor  of 
St.  Patrick,  so  formerly  did  the  Welsh  don  their 
badgt',  the  rather  unsavory  leek,  upon  St.  David’s 
Day,  for  it  is  supiiosed  their  i)atron  .saint  di¬ 
rected  th('  Britons  undt'r  King  ('adwallader  to 
wearh'eks  in  their  eajis,  and  thus  ailorncd,  they 
conquered  their  enemies,  the  Saxons. 

“  Charge  for  the  golden  lilies !  ”  shouted 
King  Henry  of  Navarre  at  the  batth^  of  Ivry, 
and  the  iris  or  lleur-de-lis  (a  contraction  of 
lliK'i'  de  Louis),  long  ajiis'ared  as  part  of  the 
national  arms  of  France.  The  legemj  of  the 
origin  of  this  reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  is 
mainly  a  poi'tical  myth.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
King  Clovis,  whose  device  was  thri'e  ugly  black 
toads,  that  a  pious  hermit  was  one  night  visit¬ 
ed  in  his  retreat  by  a  radiant  angel  who  deliv¬ 
ered  to  him  an  azure  shield,  upon  which  were 
emblazoned  th  ree  golden  lilies. 

“  (!arry  it  to  Queen  Clotilde,”  commanded 
the  angel. 

Next  day  the  lu'rmit  obeyi'd,  and  the  queen 
in  turn  handed  the  shield  to  her  husband.  The 
black  toads  gave  [ilace  to  the  Hilt's,  and  led  by 
this  lu'avi'iily  token,  the  army  of  tht^  king  was 
victorious  on  all  sides  ;  and  when  the  battle  of 
Tolbiac  had  been  fought  luid  won,  the  soldiers, 
in  a  frenzy  of  joy,  gathered  aiul  crowiK'd  them- 
st'lves  with  the  fleur-de-lis,  that  grew  near  the 
field  in  bountiful  jirofusitm. 

The  gaudy  tulip  is  a  child  of  Peisia,  its  name 
bt'ing  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  for  tur¬ 
ban,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  This  flower 
is  most  curiously  interwovt'u  with  the  history 
of  Holland. 

Tin'  crazt'  for  tulii)s  that  brokt'  out  there  in 
KiJI  is  the  most  singular  mania  that  has  ever 
turned  a  community  topsy-turvy,  for  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  were  all  infected  with  a 
dreire  to  possi>ss  rare  and  costly  bulbs.  A  sin¬ 
gle  bulb,  styled  Seuqx'r  Augustus,  was  sold  for 
t‘400,  a  tine  carriagi'  and  pair  of  horses,  while 
another  is  said  to  have  brought  the  astounding 
prh'e  of  £1,200. 

Many  amusing  stories  ar«'  relati'd  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  wild  craze.  One  is  of  a  sailor,  who 
on  going  into  a  meix'hant’s  iNmnting-house 
saw  a  valuable  bulb,  which  he  mist(x)k  for  an 
onion.  Thinking  it  would  [)rove  a  fine  rel¬ 
ish  with  the  red  herring  he  had  for  his  dinner, 
he  <[uietly  po[iped  it  into  his  [xickid and  carried 
it  off.  Not  long  aftt'r  the  merchant  missed  his 
treasure,  and,  half  distracted,  ruslu'd  after  the 
sailor,  whom  he  found  calmly  finishing  the  last 
morsel  of  his  mild-flavored  onion.  It  was  a 
royal  meal,  so  far  as  [irice  was  concerned,  and 
the  poor  tar  [)aid  for  it  by  six  months  in  a  dri'ary 
prison. 

.\t  last  a  ])anic  came,  n'ducing  many  people 
to  bi'ggary.  Government  w.-is  appealed  to  to 
avert  the  calamity,  but  all  in  vain.  Down 
came  th('  price  of  tulips  with  a  run,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  [lersons  who  had  put  all  their  money 
into  tulips  were  ruined.  Tlni  tulip  mania  was 
at  an  end,  but  in  spite  of  tlu'se  (lisasters  the 
stiff,  gay  flowers  are  still  general  favoriti's  in 
Holland,  and  stand  like  liattalions  of  fairy 
soldiers  about  the  quaint  little  Summer-houst's 
where  the  Dutch  come  to  enjoy  their  cofft'c  on 
[ileasant  warm  afternoons. 

Bi'sides  their  country’s  emblem,  well  known 
individuals  have  adopt<;d  flowers  or  [)lants  as 
their  family  crests,  tlu'  most  noteworthy,  per¬ 
haps,  being  the  broom  of  the  Plantagcnets 
(Planta  genista).  Skinner  tells  us  that  it  origi¬ 
nated  with  a  prince  of  the  housi'  of  Anjou,  who 
had  killed  his  brother  in  order  to  obtain  his 
[irincipality.  Overeonu'  by  remorse,  he  after¬ 
ward  repi'nti'd,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  wearing  a  sprig  of  broomcorn,  the 
SjTiibol  f>f  humility,  and  every  night  scourging 
himself  pith  a  rod  made  of  the  plant  genet. 
Name  and  crest  were  transmitted  to  his  princely 
descendants,  until  when  Henry  II.  Ix'i'ame  king, 
he  was  called  “  the  first  royal  sfirig  of  genista.” 

The  first  Naix>leon  while  Consul  asked  Jo¬ 
sephine  what  gift  he  should  bring  her  on  her 
name-day.  “  Only  a  hoiupiet  of  violets,”  was 
the  reply,  and  the  flowt^r  being  unattainable  in 
Paris,  the  morning  of  the  fete  found  Napoh'on 
impatiently  looking  for  the  [nirple  blossoms 
which  he  had  ordered  from  Vimailles.  While 
waiting  h*?  received  from  an  unknown  hand  an 
('xquisite  bunch  of  violets,  and  hasti'iied  off  to 
present  them  to  his  wife. 

.\  pretty  incident  is  told  of  the  last  Emjx'ror 
Napoleon.  When  paying  court  to  Eugenie  she 
at  lli-st  refused  his  suit.  He  however  persever¬ 
ed,  and  at  length  one  evening,  at  a  large  com¬ 
pany  in  her  mother’s  house,  the  beautiful  girl 
apjx'ared  in  an  exquisite  violet  toilet.  Violets 
adorned  her  hair,  violets  looped  her  dress,  and 
a  bouquet  of  violets  was  in  her  hand.  Instant¬ 
ly  all  present  understood  that  Eugenie  had  a<'- 
cepted  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  late  Lord  Beaconsfleld’s  favorite  was  the 
cheerful  little  primrose  that  has  been  poetically 
called  “  the  firstling  of  Spring,”  “  thepiisie,”  and 
“  the  key  of  May,”  and  many  Englishmen  now 
wear  the  sulphur-colored  flower  on  the  18th  of 
April  in  memory  of  Lonl  Beaconsfleld. 

I^resident  Cleveland’s  floral  pet  is  saifl  to  be 
the  American  ilaisy,  and  he  is  said  to  have  given 
it  the  place  of  honor  in  the  conservatories  at 
the  White  House.  It  is  a  di'ar,  winsome  little 
flower,  and  almost  universal  in  its  luxuriance. 
It  might  be  most  appropriately  selected  as  our 
national  flower,  for  what  could  be  more  em¬ 
blematical  of  the  union  of  States  than  the  num- 


bere  of  white  petals,  large  and  small,  cemented 
about  one  common  centre,  and  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  the  “  eye  of  the  day,”  or  the 
“  little  shield,”  of  America,  will  be  twined  in  the 
historic  wreath  of  national  flowers  side  by  side 
with  the  rose  and  the  lily,  the  German  conk- 
flower,  the  cherry  blossom  of  China,  and  the 
hardy  chrysanthemum  of  Japan.  —  Harper’s 
Young  People. 


TEMPERAJiC’E. 

Prohibition  at  headquarters  :  Bourbon  coun¬ 
ty,  Kentucky,  celebrated  for  its  brand  of  whis¬ 
key,  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  whiskey  by  the 
Local  Option  law. 

The  city  government  in  Portland  is  said  to  be 
enforcing  the  prohibitory  law  with  a  thorough¬ 
ness  never  before  attained,  on  Gen.  Grant’s  the- 
oi-y  that  the  best  way  to  secure  the  repeal  of  an 
obnoxious  law  is  to  execute  it  rigidly.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
amendment  of  a  popular  but  inefficient  law  is 
to  give  it  a  strict  enforcement  as  it  stands. 
Statutes  that  are  dead  letters  tend  to  bring  all 
law  into  disrepute. — Boston  Herald. 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  report 
for  the  year  ending  J une  3,  1884,  there  were 
185,705  dealers  in  distilled  liquors,  and  13,165 
dealers  in  malt  litpiors,  or  198,930  in  all.  Give 
eat'h  of  these  dealers  one  assistant ;  then  add 
the  whole  force  engaged  in  the  distilleries 
and  breweries  ;  add  the  truck  drivers  and  oth¬ 
ers  emjiloyed  by  the  trade ;  add  the  coopers 
who  make  the  barrels,  and  the  glass-workers 
who  make  the  glasses  ami  tumblers  ;  adtl  the 
farmers  who  raise  the  grain  and  the  hops  ;  count 
tlu'in  all  up,  and  pt'i'haps  you  will  find  there 
may  be  a  mUlion  employes  of  the  liquor  trade. 

The  importance  of  the  liiiuor  traffic  in  Paris 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  more  than 
$12,500,000  is  annually  raised  there  by  octroi 
duties  on  alcoholic  drinks  alone,  and  the  eou- 
sumiition  per  head  of  population  is  as  much  as 
forty-five  gallons  of  wine,  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
spirits,  and  three  gallons  of  beer.  'That  the 
consumer,  in  Paris  at  least,  has  much  to  put  up 
with  in  bad  wine,  a[)pears  from  the  municipal 
laboratory  report.  Taking  the  month  of  June 
last,  552  sjiecimeus  of  wine  were  offh'ially  ti'st- 
ed:  only  113  were  good,  39  were  bitter  or  acid, 
53  had  an  unpleasant  taste,  129  were  plastered, 
132  had  water  added,  and  lastly,  86  had  various 
mixtures  added  to  them.  This  is  the  city  which 
so  many  travi'lleis  praise  as  one  free  from 
drunkenness ! 

Gen.  Stanley  expressed  these  manly  sentiments 
to  the  graduating  class  at  West  Point :  “  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  not  to 
drink.  Tlu're  was  once  in  the  army  a  kind  of 
fi'eling  that  if  an  officer  did  not  keep  liquor  in 
his  (piarters  for  his  friends  and  treat,  he  was  a 
mean  fellow.  This,  happily,  is  no  longer  the 
style,  and  no  one  will  think  the  U'ss  of  you,  at 
the  [iresent  time,  if  you  never  keep  a  drop  in 
your  quartt'i's.  Toddy  drinking  or  a  glass  of 
beer  may  seem  very  jolly  and  very  social,  but 
it  is  a  beginning,  and,  falling  In  love  with  it,  you 
may  travel  the  road  to  miseiy  and  death.  I 
have'  seen  more  than  one  handsome,  brave,  no¬ 
ble  fellow,  right  from  this  academy,  go  that 
way.  Nor  must  you  gambit'.  I  wish  I  could 
projierly  [ticturt'  to  you  the  cluuacter  of  a  gam¬ 
bler  in  the  army.  By  him  military  tlutit>8  are 
treati'd  with  lax  t'onsideration,  the  tluties  to 
his  family  and  neighbors  are  forgotten — all  his 
thoughts  are  upon  the  gamt',  all  his  acts  are 
regulatt'd  by  reference  to  his  unholy  employ¬ 
ment.  Of  all  wri't flit's,  >f  all  tletestable  wretches, 
I  know  t)f  no  one  st)  base  as  an  army  gambler !  ” 

The  Louisville  Ctuirit'r-Jtuirnal  is  not  a  sanc¬ 
timonious  [lajx'r,  but  it  thus  speaks  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  in  intoxicating  thinks  : 

It  is  a  business  which  is  opixisetl  to  every 
clergyman  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  busint'Bs  which  evt'iy  mert'hant  and 
busini'ss  man  hates  and  th'tests. 

It  is  a  business  which  is  tlie  stantling  dread 
of  t'vt'ry  mother. 

It  is  a  busint'ss  which  makes  ninety  per  cent, 
of  tilt'  jiauix'iism  for  which  the  tax-payer  has 
to  [lay. 

It  is  a  business  which  makes  ninety  per  cent, 
of  th('  business  of  the  criminal  ctiurts. 

It  is  a  business  which  keeps  emjiloyetl  an 
army  of  ixilicemen  in  the  cities. 

It  is  a  busiiu  SB  which  puts  out  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  anti  contlemns  wives  anti  children  tti 
hunger,  coltl,  anti  rags. 

It  is  a  busint'ss  wliich  ftisteis  vict'  for  profit 
anti  educates  in  wickedness  for  gain. 

Drunkenness  ctimjirist's  all  other  vices.  It  is 
the  dictionary  for  vice,  for  it  includes  every 
vice. 

Drunkenness  means  peculation,  theft,  rob¬ 
bery,  arson,  forgery,  murtler,  f(>r  it  leatls  to  all 
these  crimes. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A  subtle  source  of  tlanger  arises  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  litt'rature  of  intemperance.  Poetry 
has  long  ministt'retl  to  this  tlead  vice.  From 
the  Bat't'hic  otles  tif  the  Grecian  Anacreon,  anti 
the  graceful  wini'-songs  of  the  Roman  Horatius, 
tltiwn  tt)  tiur  own  age,  when  Motire  and  Byrtin 
havt'  lent  tht'ir  mighty  ptiwers  to  throw  new  en¬ 
chantments  around  the  foaming  tankard  or  the 
ivy-wreath('d  cup,  and  make  more  attractive 
the  slavt'iy  of  sensuality,  poetry  has  battled 
for  wine.  And  (‘ven  prose  is  far  from  being 
purt'.  To  literary  men,  drunkenness  seems  but 
a  venial  sin,  and  while  many  of  them  have  fal¬ 
len,  like  the  ('ommon  herd  of  drunkards,  be¬ 
fore  its  assault,  too  many  have  prostituted  their 
pens  to  make  attractive  and  synonymous  with 
all  that  is  generous,  noble,  whole-souled  in  hu¬ 
manity,  this  foul  deformity,  “  which  to  be  hated 
needs  but  to  be  seen  ” — not  in  poetic  glamour, 
but  as  it  rt'ally  is. 

When  the  highly  wrought  description  of  the 
drinking  scene  is  banished  from  the  pages  of 
the  modern  novel,  or,  if  mentioned,  is  stigma¬ 
tized  in  burning  letters  of  ri'probation ;  when 
the  drunkard  himself  is  depicted,  not  as  a  good 
fellow,  but  as  a  great  sinner  against  his  own 
anti  othei's’  souls  ;  when  the  wine-song  echoes 
no  longer  from  the  parlor  and  the  club-room, 
and  poets  cease  to  be  jiriests  of  the  Bacchic  or¬ 
gies  ;  when  history,  faithful  to  her  trust,  tells 
of  dissipation  and  luxuiy  as  among  the  surest 
sources  of  national  ruin  ;  and  ethics,  rtnleemed 
from  the  fear  of  man,  [loints  out  in  pure  and 
holy  tt'inperanct!  the  antidote  of  very  much  of 
our  social  and  political  misery, — then  shall  a 
great  step  have  been  taken  to  shield  our  youth 
from  danger  and  free  our  land  from  woe.  For 
as  it  was  of  old  with  the  ballads,  so  is  it  now 
with  the  books  of  a  nation.  They  mold  the 
plastic  mind  of  youth,  and  their  silent  influence 
is  mightier  than  thousands  of  living  orators  or 
countless  words  of  denunciation  and  appeal. — 
Bishofi  Perry.  _ 

THE  STRONGEST  DRINK. 

Wati'r  is  the  strongi'st  drink.  It  drives  mills  ; 
it  is  th('  drink  of  lions  and  hoi'ses,  and  Samson 
never  drank  anything  else.  Let  young  men  be 
teetotalers  if  only  for  economy’s  sake.  The 
bi'cr  money  will  soon  buy  a  house.  If  what 
goes  into  the  mash-tub  went  into  the  kneading- 
trough,  families  wouUl  be  better  fed  and  bet¬ 
ter  taught.  If  what  is  spi'iit  in  waste,  were 
only  saved  against  a  rainy  day,  work-houses 
would  never  be  built.  The  man  who  spends 
his  money  with  the  publican,  and  thinks  the 
landlord’s  bow  and  “  How  do  ye  do,  my  good 
fellow?”  means  true  respect,  is  a  poor  sim¬ 
pleton.  'We  do  not  light  flri'S  for  the  herring’s 
comfort,  but  to  roast  him.  Men  do  not  keeji 
pot-housi.'s  for  laborers’  good  ;  if  they  do,  they 
certainly  miss  their  aim.  Why  then  should 
peoiile  drink  “  for  the  good  of  the  house  ”  ?  If 
I  spend  my  money  for  the  good  of  any  house, 
let  it  b('  my  own,  and  not  the  landlord’s.  It  is 
a  bad  well  into  which  you  must  put  wati'r ;  and 
the  beer-house  is  a  bad  friend,  because  it  takes 
your  all,  and  leaves  you  nothing  but  headac'hes. 

He  who  calls  those  his  friends  who  let  him 
sit  and  drink  by  the  hour  together,  is  ignorant 
— very  ignorant.  Why,  red  lions  and  tigers 
and  eagles  and  vultures  are  all  creatures  of 
prey,  and  why  do  so  many  put  themselves 
within  the  power  of  their  jaws  and  talons? 
Such  as  drink  and  live  riotously  and  wonder 
why  their  faces  are  so  blotchy  and  thrir  pock¬ 
ets  so  bare,  would  leave  off  wondering  if  they 
had  two  giains  of  wisdom.  They  might  as  well 
ask  an  elm  tree  for  pears,  as  look  to  loose  habits 
for  health  and  wealth.  Those  who  go  to  the 
public-house  for  happiness,  climb  the  tree  to 
find  fish.— Spurgeon. 
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Flowers  will  usually  give  a  better  effect  if 
planted  in  a  small  garden  than  if  the  lawn  is 
cut  up  in  small  beds.  The  garden  can  be  kept 
clean  much  easier,  as  the  grass  will  be  continu- , 
ally  encroaching  on  the  small  beds.  Several 
rods  ought  to  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  and 
just  where  the  busy  housewife  can  look  out  up¬ 
on  it.  A  very  little  work  done  at  the  right 
time  will  keep  it  in  order,  and  if  weeds  are  nev¬ 
er  allowed  to  go  to  seed  in  it,  the  labor  of  car¬ 
ing  for  it  will  be  less  each  year. 

Turnips  sown  in  Jtily  upon  good,  liberally 
manured  land,  are  a  profitable  crop.  Like  the 
fodder  com,  they  will  do  nearly  or  quite  as  well 
upon  sward  land  which  has  been  mown  this 
season.  Such  fields  as  yield  but  a  light  crop  of 
grass  should  be  devoted  to  one  or  the  other  of 
t  these  crops.  They  do  well  upon  artificial  ma¬ 
nures,  which  enables  many  to  grow  them  who 
use  ail  their  stable  manure  for  other  crops. 
The  land  will  be  in  no  worse  condition  for  culti¬ 
vation  next  Spring  for  taking  the  crops  off  it 
this  Fall,  and  that  in  fodder  corn  will  grow  bet¬ 
ter  crops  next  year  than  if  it  lay  idle  this  Fall, 
and  was  ploughed  in  the  Spring. 

A  train  of  garbage  goes  from  the  Manhattan 
and  Oriental  Hotels  (Coney  Island)  daily.  It  is 
taken  by  the  way  of  the  Long  Island  railroad 
to  Wampmasic,  near  Manor,  Long  Island, 
where  a  large  pig  farm  has  been  established. 
The  supply  furnished  daily  is  enough  for  two 
thousand  hogs.  The  Manhattan  Beach  Im¬ 
provement  Company  think  this  a  better  way 
than  to  rely  upon  the  demands  of  small  piggery 
men,  or  the  consumption  of  the  garbage  by 
burning.  The  quantity  of  such  materi^  ac¬ 
cumulating  daily  during  this  Summer  at  the 
hotels,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  tables 
are  set  for  3500  persons  at  the  Manhattan,  and 
half  that  number  at  the  Oriental,  and  that 
15,000  parsons  are  estimat*^!  to  have  eaten  at 
these  great  caravanseries  within  the  past  four 
days. 

July  8th  the  Omaha  Bee  printed  crop  reports 
from  every  county  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  A 
vast  increase  in  acreage  is  reported,  due  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  State.  Corn  is  still  king 
by  a  large  majority,  both  in  acreage  and  condi¬ 
tion,  and  ranging  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  w'hich  the  stand  in  all  cases  equals, 
and  in  many  places  exceeds  that  of  last  year. 
The  wheat  acreage  has  detTeased  in  the  older 
settled  counties,  but  the  new  ones  make  up  the 
deficiency.  The  outlook  is  generally  for  a  90 
per  cent.  crop.  Oats  and  flax  have  an  increas¬ 
ed  acreage,  and  the  condition  of  both  is  excel¬ 
lent.  There  are  very  few  complaints  of  dam¬ 
age  by  storms,  but  a  superabundance  of  rain  is 
^  reported,  which  in  some  localities  will  delay 
harvests.  Farmers  are  enthusiastic,  and  have 
the  encouragement  of  good  weather. 


STOCK  IH  HOT  WEATHER. 

Working  horses  now  need  water  a  little  at  a 
time  and  often.  If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
so  busy  as  to  allow  but  a  short  nooning,  it  may 
be  better  to  give  them  a  pail  of  water  with  two 
or  three  quarts  of  meal  stirred  into  it,  instead 
of  a  more  hearty  meal  of  grain  and  hay,  which 
they  cannot  digest  while  working.  Oatmeal  is 
probably  better  than  commeal  for  this  purpose, 
but  either  will  do.  A  horse  or  an  ox  cannot 
probably  digest  its  food  while  at  active  work, 
and  thus  it  performs  an  extra  task  of  carrying 
about  a  load  of  undigested  food  in  its  stomach 
during  the  afternoon,  unless  it  can  have  about 
two  hours  for  digestion  after  each  feed. 

Plenty  of  pure  water  is  as  important  as  plen¬ 
ty  of  good  food  for  the  animals,  and  perhaps 
even  more  so,  as  the  suffering  from  thirst  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  that  from  hunger. 
During  the  extreme  hot  weather  much  drink  is 
needed,  and  it  should  be  abundant  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  the  yards.  Animals  should  never  be 
allowed  to  drink  from  stagnant  or  filthy  pud¬ 
dles,  as  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  their  health, 
but  to  the  health  of  all  who  use  their  milk  or 
eat  their  flesh.  If  good  water  is  convenient  all 
animals  will  drink  often  during  hot  weather 
without  injurj*.  If  not  abundant  they  suffer 
from  thirst,  and  then  when  they  have  the  op¬ 
portunity,  will  drink  too  heartily,  often  causing 
colic  or  perhaps  worse  disorders. 

Calves  which  are  tethered  out,  or  swine  in  the 
pens,  should  have  fresh  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Even  if  the  calves  have  plenty  of 
skimmed  milk,  and  the  swine  are  fed  upon 
slops  or  wet  food,  it  will  not  prevent  them  from 
drinking  a  great  deal  of  water  in  very  hot  wea¬ 
ther.  In  fact,  where  the  swine  have  the  slops 
from  the  house  they  often  need  more  water,  as 
there  is  often  much  salt  in  such  waste.  And  it 
is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  attention  at  the  i)re8- 
ent  time  to  young  or  fattening  animals,  will 
count  as  well  as  later  in  the  year. 


SEED  CLOVER. 

Such  fields  of  clover  as  are  growing  a  good 
second  crop  may  very  profitably  be  left  to  ri¬ 
pen  their  seed,  as  clover  seed  has  commanded  a 
good  price  for  a  few  yeare  past,  and  is  likely  to 
be  higher,  as  many  of  the  sections  where  it  is 
grown  largely  are  troubled  by  an  insect  in  the 
head  which  destroys  the  seed,  and  their  only 
remedy  seems  to  be  the  discontinuance  of  that 
crop  until  the  insect  is  starved  out  or  takes  his 
departure  for  “  pastures  new.”  In  cutting  for 
seed,  let  the  head  get  brown  and  the  seed  well 
formed,  but  not  so  ripe  jis  to  rattle  out  much  in 
handling.  Cure  thoroughly  in  small  heaps  to 
prevent  heating,  and  thrash  when  thoroughly 
dry.  The  hay  is  of  little  value,  but  tlie  seed  is 
often  worth  much  more  than  the  hay  would  be 
if  cut  early.  Where  hay  is  cheap,  as  in  sections 
remote  from  market,  the  seed  will  be  much 
more  profitable  than  the  hay,  while  near  the 
large  cities  it  may  pay  better  to  secure  the  hay. 
It  makes  a  difference  whether  hay  sells  at  $8  a 
ton  or  824. — Herald. 


OUR  COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 

The  Idea  of  planting  the  schoolhouse  grounds 
with  trees  and  shrubs  and  floweis,  has  been  per¬ 
sistently  advocated,  and  there  is  some  advance¬ 
ment  in  tliis  dire<‘tion,  though  it  is  slow.  Nat¬ 
urally  we  may  expect  that  a  similar  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  extended  to  the  church  grounds. 
It  is  a  work  that  all  are  interested  in,  and  all 
can  assist  in.  A  great,  bare  building  standing 
alone,  without  tree  or  twining  vine  to  lend  it 
grac-e,  Jis  the  country  church  is  usually  seen, 
has  little  in  its  exterior  to  make  it  attractive, 
and  there  are  few’  among  us  puritanical  enough 
to  think  it  better  for  the  purpose  it  is  designed 
for,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  its  surroundings. 
Why  should  we  not  take  a  pride  in  making  the 
grounds  about  the  country  churches  neat  and 
attractive  ? 

The  stretch  of  straight  board  or  picket  fence 
usually  seen  on  either  side,  and  the  carriage 
shed  at  the  back,  can  be  clothed  with  hardy 
vines,  such  at  Clematis  Virginiana,  Bignonia,  or 
Tecoma  rndicans,  Aristolochia  sipho,  Celastrus 
scandens,  Periploca  graeca.  Wistarias,  and  Ho¬ 
neysuckles.  Low-branched  trees  can  be  set  in 
clumps,  in  such  a  way  as  to  screen  the  carriage 
shed  from  the  view  in  front ;  and  about  the 
church  there  can  be  groups  of  low -growing  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  that  will  make  the  place 
a  scene  of  beauty  instead  of  one  of  desolation, 
as  it  most  commonly  is.  Such  a  work  should 
be  a  work  of  love,  and  many  hands  could  make 
it  a  light  work. 

Our  thoughts  and  aspirations  in  our  visits  to 
the  place  w’ould  be  no  less  reverent  for  these 
pleasing  surroundings — on  the  contrary,  all  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  our  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  our  moral  ideas  are  closely  allied,  and  that 
the  latter  may  be  more  effectually  ministered 
to  aird  advanced  when  the  former  is  satisfied. 
If  the  gates  of  Zion  are  beautiful,  we  shall  none 
the  less  sincerely  enter  its  courts  w’ith  praise*. — 
Vick’s  Magazine. 


THE  LINE  OF  PROFERTT. 

[From  Ule  Utica  Herald.] 

An  extremely  interc'sting  event  in  connection 
with  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Hamilton 
College,  Ls  the  dedication  of  a  monument  mark¬ 
ing  the  “Line  of  Property”  at  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  highway,  near  the  foot  of  Colli'ge 
Hill.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  histor-y  typified 
in  that  “  Line  of  Property  ”  so  called,  the  traces 
of  which  have  well  nigh  disappeared,  and  the 
significance  of  which  is  known  to  but  few  of  this 
generation.  This  “Line  of  Property”  was  es- 
tablishc'd  in  1768  at  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  the  Ircxprois  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  it  was 
the  basis  of  the  (*elebrated  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  by  which  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
powertul  native  confederacy  was  preserved  to¬ 
wards  the  American  colonists.  At  a  jirevious 
council  held  at  German  Flats  in  1765,  there  had 
been  a  failure  to  agree  upon  a  boundary  line 
that  should  mark  the  lands  open  to  settlement 
by  the  English,  and  those  which  were  reserved 
for  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
their  Indian  allies.  The  Indians  were  exaspera¬ 
ted  and  defiant,  and  the  colonists  were  appre¬ 
hensive  of  a  general  declaration  of  war.  ‘  Breth¬ 
ren,’  said  the  Chief  of  the  Senecas  to  the  Dela¬ 
wares  and  Shawanese,  ‘  these  lands  are  yours 
as  well  as  ours  ;  God  gave  them  to  us  to  live 
upon  ;  and  before  the  white  people  shall  have 
them  for  nothing,  we  will  sprinkle  the  leaves 
with  their  blood,  or  die  every  man  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.’  That  sentiment  represented  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  Indians  at  the  time  when  Sir  William 
Johnson,  the  Indian  Commissioner  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  determined  to  effect  a  definite 
settlement  of  tlie  controveisy  by  means  of  a 
treaty.  On  September  19, 1768,  accompanied  by 
his  three  deputies — Guy  Johnson,  Daniel  Claus, 
and  George  Croghan — Sir  William  Johnson  ar¬ 
rived  at  Fort  Stanwix,  bringing  with  him  up 
the  Mohawk  twenty  large  bateaux  loaded  with 
presents  suitable  to  propitiate  the  Indians. 
They  found  at  Fort  Stanwix  commissioners 
from  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Indians  were  nr>t  as  iiunctual  in  their  at¬ 
tendance.  But  by  the  first  of  October  some  800 
representatives  of  the  various  tribes  had  assem¬ 
bled — enough,  as  Stone  narrates  in  his  Life  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  to  justify  tht*  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  supply  of  provisions  which  had 
been  sent  up  from  Albany  would  be  exhausted 
before  the  Congress  was  concluded.  Belts  were 
a«‘cordingly  sent  out  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
the  laggards,  and  on  October  24,  3200  having 
arrivecl,  the  Congress  was  opened  with  the  usu¬ 
al  ceremonies. 

That  was  a  large  and  momentous  gathering 
to  occur  on  the  spot  where  Rome  is  now  loca¬ 
ted,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  and  when 
this  whole  county  had  not  a  single  white  settle¬ 
ment  in  jt  except  that  which  clung  about  Fort 
Stanwix.  It  is  certain  that  no  assemblage  of 
equal  moment,  of  equal  importance  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  countrj’,  of  corresponding  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  has  ever  met  since,  either  at  Rome 
or  in  Central  New  York.  Tw’o  full  days  were 
occupied  in  condoling  with  the  Indians  on  the 
loss  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  war,  in  rekindling  the  council  fire  and 
strengthening  the  covenant  chain.  The  council 
was  opened  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  stated 
that  he  hail  been  instructed  by  the  King  of 
England  to  terminate  forever  the  grievances  of 
the  Indians  by  the  definite  establishment  of  a 
1  boundary  line.  The  Sachems  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  ret'eived  his  communication  with  Indian 
phlegm,  and  announced  that  they  would  retire 


FILLING  THE  SILO. 

Every  year  seems  to  bring  additional  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  silo,  and  if  it  has  not  yet  ful¬ 
filled  the  promise  of  its  earlier  advocates,  it 
has  cheapened  the  cost  of  wintering  animals, 
and  given  many  a  farmer  a  profit  upon  his 
grass  farming.  Experience  has  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  costly  silos  of  stone  and  ce¬ 
ment  are  not  necessarj’  for  the  preservation  of 
the  fodder,  which  does  equally  well  in  a  tightly- 
boarded  bin  or  bay  in  the  barn  when  properly 
weighted  down,  and  also  that  it  is  practical  to 
keep  it  in  small  quantities  sufficient  for  two  or 
three  cows  as  well  as  for  fifty.  This  being  the 
case,  every  farmer  should  consider  whether  he 
may  not  devote  a  part  of  his  barn  or  shed  to  a 
silo  suitable  for  his  needs,  in  which  he  can 
store  his  fodder  from  his  field  corn  if  he  has 
not  a  field  of  fodder  corn  put  in  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Nearly  every  one  who  has  tried  it  re¬ 
ports  a  profit  from  so  doing.  More  milk,  rich¬ 
er  milk,  healthier  animals,  and  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  ket'ping.  It  is  not  too  lato  to  provide 
such  a  silo  now  if  there  is  a  suitable  place  which 
can  be  taken  for  that  purpose.  A  weight  of  130 
pounds  per  square  fi,>ot  is  said  to  be  about  right, 
and  if  boxi*8  or  barrels  of  dry  dirt  are  useil  for 
that  purpose,  the  earth  can  be  used  us  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  in  the  stables  afterward. 


ATTEND  TO  THE  TREES. 

Trees  set  out  last  Fall  or  Spring  should  be 
spaded  around  now  to  lighten  up  the  soil,  and  a 
covering  of  grass-mulch  should  be  put  around 
them  a  foot  thick.  Old  trees  will  be  benefited 
by  the  same  treatment,  but  in  a  hot  and  dry 
season  the  newly  set  trees  need  it  to  prevent 
them  from  being  killed.  Stirring  the  soil  and 
mulching  the  same,  allows  it  to  absorb  and  re¬ 
tain  moisture.  Watering  trees  is  of  but  little 
benefit,  as  it  seldom  reaches  low  enough  to  be 
of  any  real  benefit  to  the  roots,  and  by  forming 
a  crust  upon  the  surface,  may  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  thinning  of  fruit  to  prevent 
the  tree  from  injuring  itself  by  overbearing,  is 
also  now  in  order.  It  is  this  kind  of  extra  care 
tliat  brings  the  extra  price.  It  is  more  profita¬ 
ble  and  economical  to  grow  and  sell  a  bushel  of 
first-class  fniit,  than  two  of  the  common  sort, 
as  to  size  and  appearance. 


Bepartwftit 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Bartholomew  Coles,  a  farmer  in  Pile’s  Grove 
township,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  July  7th  cele¬ 
brated  his  100th  birthday. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  open  the  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans 
on  Sundays,  with  its  extra  music  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  overbalanced  the  receipts  from  Sunday 
visitors. 

Russia^  is  said  to  rule  over  one-seventh  part, 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  number  more  than  100,000,000.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  will  double  in  about  60  years.  The  aver¬ 
age  duration  of  life  in  Russia  is  only  26  years, 
much  below  that  of  Western  Europe. 

The  perfume  manufacturers  of  Nice  and 
Cannes  crush  154,000  pounds  of  orange  blos¬ 
soms,  13,200  pounds  of  acacia  flowers,  154,000 
pounds  of  rose  leaves,  35,200  pounds  of  jasmine 
blossoms,  22,000  pounds  of  violets,  8800  pounds 
of  tuberoses,  and  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
Spanish  lilacs,  rosemarj’,  mint,  lime,  and  lemon 
blossoms  every  year. 

From  Coliunbia,  Tenn.,  it  is  reported  that 
Mr,  John  A.  McEnen’s  celebrated  J  ersey  cow 
“  Ethel,”  two  and  a  half  years  old,  produced  in 
seven  days  thirty  pounds  fifteen  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter.  The  test  was  officially  made  by  order  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Association.  This 
is  the  largest  production  on  record  for  a  cow  of 
the  same  age. 

Wherever  the  hay  crop  has  been  light,  it  is 
now  in  order  to  put  in  millet,  Hungarian  grass, 
or  fodder  com,  or  to  sow  turnips.  The  two 
first  named  crops  often  give  the  best  results 
when  sown  in  July,  as  they  require  hot  weather 
to  grow  in.  They  also  do  their  best  when  sown 
upon  land  which  has  been  well  manured,  and 
has  grown  a  crop  earlier  in  the  season. 

Madstones  are  said  to  be  (says  the  Scientific 
American)  formations  found  in  the  bladders  of 
deer,  and  only  exist  in  those  animals  that  live 
in  a  high  and  dry  climate,  where  there  is  not  a 
full  supply  of  water,  and  the  water  drank  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  limestone.  In  plain  English, 
they  are  simply  formations  of  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  cure 
hydrophobia  at  all. 

Artificial  fruit  made  of  India-rubber,  is  the 
latest  Paris  invention  for  bonnets.  As  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  wings  and  heads  of  birds,  it  is 
more  humane  and  in  better  taste.  We  arc  told 
that  bunches  of  red  currants  do  not  look  quite 
ripe  enough  to  be  eatable,  but  the  plums,  with 
the  bloom  on  them,  and  the  apricots  are  so 
good  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  imita¬ 
tion  from  the  true  if  they  were  placed  side  by 
side  in  a  dessert  dish. 

We  eat  a  good  deal  more  sugar  than  we  did 
five  years  ago.  In  1880  the  annual  consumption 
of  sugar  per  head  in  this  country  was  41.2  lbs. 
In  1884  it  was  51.4  pounds.  At  the  same  time 
much  less  molasses  is  used.  Our  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  sweets  is  fifty-six  pounds  per  head. 
In  England  it  is  sixty-seven  pounds.  We  eat 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  France,  three  times 
as  much  as  Germany,  and  eight  times  as  much 
as  Russia. 


for  consultation.  Six  days  they  sat,  smoking 
their  pipes  and  deliberating  upon  the  boundary 
they  were  willing  to  concede.  On  Nov.  Ist  they 
reported  upon  the  Line.  The  Line  thus  pro¬ 
posed  w’as  not  in  accordance  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  Johnson  had  received  from  the  English 
Board  of  Trade.  But  the  temper  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  was  such  that  he  knew  he 
must  accept  their  terms,  or  defeat  the  whole 
object  of  the  Congress,  with  results  to  the  set¬ 
tlers  which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  anticipate. 
And  so  the  “  Line  of  Property  ”  proposed  by 
the  Indians  was  formally  accepted.  It  was  the 
same  Line,  essentially,  that  had  been  proposed 
at  the  German  Flatts  Council.  It  began  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  ran  up  the  Ohio 
river  to  Pittsburg,  across  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  then  to  the  Owego  and  Delaware  rivers, 
up  the  latter  to  the  junction  of  the  Unadilla 
with  the  Susquehanna,  thence  up  the  west 
branch  of  the  Unadilla  to  its  head,  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  junction  of  Canada  creek 
with  Wood  creek  “  at  the  west  of  the  carrying 
place  between  it  and  Fort  Stanwix.”  This  was 
the  “  Line  of  Property,”  and  the  whole  of  it. 
The  monument  at  Collie  Hill  is  therefore 
erected  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  its  actual  terminus.  Perhaps  some  anti¬ 
quarian  in  Rome  can  definitely  locate  the  point 
of  termination.  If  so,  that  would  be  a  good  spot 
upon  which  to  plant  another  monument. 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  by  which  this 
Line  was  established,  was  the  most  important 
instrument  entered  into  between  the  Indians 
and  the  white  men.  It  was  the  instrument 
whereon  rests  the  title  by  purchase  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Western  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Line  it  established  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  Coxe’s  patent,  soon  after  granted. 
And  since  the  Revolution,  in  transactions  be¬ 
tween  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  and  in  con¬ 
veyance  of  land  between  the  whites  themselves, 
this  Line  has  always  been  referred  to  as  the 
standard  basis  of  measurement.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all  this,  it  was  the  establishment 
of  the  “  Line  of  Property  ”  at  a  critical  and  cru¬ 
cial  moment  in  the  relations  between  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  colonists,  which  averted  a  gener¬ 
al  Indian  war.  If  such  a  war  had  broken  out 
at  that  time,  the  American  Revolution  might 
never  have  occurred. 


The  Fever  .\t  Plymouth. — The  Herald  of 
Health  of  this  city  has  a  veiy  instructive  and 
admonitory  article  on  the  recent  typhoid  scourge 
at  Plymouth,  Pa.,  from  the  pen  of  its  editor. 
Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook,  as  follows  :  The  town  of 
Plymouth  is  situated  favorably  for  lu'alth,  be¬ 
ing  on  a  dry  hillside,  well  exposed  to  wind  and 
sun,  on  the  banks  of  the  famous  Susquehanna 
river.  But  good  air  and  sunshine  are  not 
always  sufficient  to  sei*ure  good  health.  Like 
most  towns  of  its  size,  it  has  no  system  of  sew¬ 
erage,  and  many  of  the  vaults  or  closets  are 
very  imperfectly  constructed.  Every  year, 
when  the  Winter  breaks  up  and  the  snow 
melts,  a  largi*  amount  of  decaying  matter  which 
has  been  thrown  out  during  the  Winter  by  the 
housekeepers  is  deposited  on  the  ground,  and 
pollutes  both  w’ater,  soil,  and  air.  Most  of  the 
wells  are  shallow,  owing  to  the  peculiar  geolog¬ 
ical  formation  of  the  region.  These  wells  are 
generally  abandoned,  the  houses  being  supplied 
with  water  by  the  water  supply  company  of  the 
place.  This  water  is  gatheri'd  into  reservoirs 
from  mountain  springs  and  from  an  artesian 
well.  It  is  ordinarily  excellent,  but  liable  to  be 
polluted  during  freshets  by  surface  water,  which 
carries  whatever  filth  it  gathers  from  the  soil  in 
its  course  to  the  streams.  Plymouth  has  long 
suffered  with  typhoid  fever,  more  or  less  ;  but 
between  April  lOtli,  this  year,  and  June  1st 
there  have  been  over  1000  eases.  The  origin 
of  the  outbreak  has  been  investigated  as  care¬ 
fully  as  could  be,  and  no  doubt  correctly. 
None  of  those  families  suffered  from  the  di-sease 
who  used  well  water  or  river  water,  though 
neither  were  of  the  best  (juality ;  it  was  only 
those  who  used  the  reservoir  water  that  con¬ 
tracted  it.  It  was  found  that  the  reservoirs  of 
mountain  spring  water  had  been  polluted.  It 
happened  as  follows  :  Between  two  of  the  res¬ 
ervoirs  there  was  a  farm  with  a  house,  60  feet 
from  a  deep,  narrow  gifily,  through  which  a 
mountain  stream  passt'd  to  the  reseiweir.  A 
farm  hand  employed  here  was  taken  with 
typhoid  fever  early  in  January,  and  owing  to 
imprudence  had  a  serious  relapse,  so  that  he 
was  ill  most  of  the  Winter.  So  long  as  the 
gi-ound  was  frozen  no  harm  occurred  ;  but  in 
March  there  was  a  thaw,  and  the  drainage  from 
the  vault  where  the  excrement  from  tliis  sick 
man  was  thrown  was  washed  into  the  stream  in 
the  gully,  and  soon  made  its  way  into  the  res¬ 
ervoir  below,  'riie  epidemic  begun  thirteen 
days  after  the  water  in  this  reservoir  was  used. 
The  lesson  we  l(*arn  from  this  case  is  that  pure 
water  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  that  even 
pure  water  may  beeome  fouled  without  its  b(>ing 
known  to  the  consumer,  and  that  those  persons 
who  have  charge  of  jiatients  ill  with  such  a 
dangerous  disease  as  typhoid  fever,  may  cause 
a  great  many  di'aths  by  being  careless  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  excrement.  It  also  teaches  us 
another  lesson  concerning  water  supply  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  little  care  they  seem  to  give 
the  matter  of  constantly  watching  the  sources 
from  which  their  water  is  obtained,  and  doing 
all  in  their  power  not  only  to  prevent  contami¬ 
nation,  but  to  purify  water  whiiih  has  been 
fouled.  It  suggests  too,  an  entire  change  in 
the  method  of  disposing  of  human  excrement, 
and  the  liesirability  of  having  it  composted  ami 
turned  into  a  fertilizer  rather  than  allowing  it  to 
accumulate  for  months  and  years  and  breed 
corruption.  Most  of  all,  it  proves  the  necessity 
of  enlightenment  on  the  matter  of  household 
sanitation,  the  danger  of  ignorance  on  thesis 
subjects,  and  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  human  beings.  The  question  may  be 
asked.  How  was  it  possible  for  so  small  an 
amount  of  poison  to  contaminate  so  large  a 
quantity  of  water  ?  This  is  easily  explained  if 
we  accept  the  germ  theoiy  of  disease.  Each 
germ  is  a  seed  wliich,  under  favorable  conditions, 
multiplies  rapidly.  A  few  germs  in  a  congenial 
soil  becomes  millions  in  a  few  days.  In  this 
case,  the  water  from  the  melted  snow’  carried 
W’ith  the  germs  much  soluble  matter  into  the 
reservoir,  and  this  served  as  a  fooil  on  which 
the  germs  fed  and  multiplied,  just  us  weeds  do 
in  a  rich  garden  soil. 

Air  and  Ventilation  in  Sleepino-rooms. — 
Beds  should  be  aired  daily  and  carefully.  Re¬ 
move  every  covering  and  double  over  the  mat- 
trass  so  that  the  air  can  have  free  access,  for 
jne  hour  at  least,  otherwise  the  effluvia  thrown 
off  by  the  body  during  the  night  cannot  proper¬ 
ly  be  removed.  Of  course  at  such  times  the 
fresh  air  should  have  free  acc(?s8  to  the  rooms. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  always  unwise  for  any  one  to  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  a  person  suffering  from 
disease,  especially  from  disease  of  the  throat, 
lungs,  or  mouth.  Physicians  w’ho  have  made 
especial  study  of  these  diseases  consider  them 
ilirectly  contagious  by  w’hat  is  thrown  off  from 
the  affetded  surfaces.  For  sanitarj’  reasons  it 
would  also  seem  better  to  adopt  the  continen¬ 
tal  custom  of  separate  beds  and  separate  rooms 
for  each  individual.  Care  should  be  exercised 
that  the  walls  of  the  bed-rooms  be  so  fashioned 
that  they  can  be  easily  cleaned.  Hard  finished 
walls  and  ceiling,  plain  or  simply  painted  in  oil, 
best  meet  this  requirement.  If  for  any  reason 
you  choose  to  paper  the  walls,  select  in  the 
first  place,  material  free  from  arsenic  (on  every 
account  a  necessary  precaution,  judging  from 
an  article  on  this  subject  published  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Board  of  Health).  Next  choose 
definite,  complete  figures  in  the  designs.  Many 
an  invalid  confined  to  the  bed  is  painfully  an¬ 
noyed  as  he  wearily  struggles  to  trace  to  its  end 
the  design  on  the  wall  that  seemingly  ends  no¬ 
where.  Always  thoroughly  remove  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  paste  and  paper  from  a  wall  before  put¬ 
ting  on  new  paper.  Beware  of  ventilating  the 
street  sew’er  or  cesspool  into  your  bedroom 
through  the  waste  pipe  of  your  set  bowl.  If 
not  absolutely  sure  of  the  result  of  the  means 
taken  to  keep  out  the  gas  from  the  w’aste  pipe 
And  its  connw-tions,  return  to  the  wash  bowl, 
pitcher,  and  slop  jar  of  former  days  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  present  convenience  for  fu¬ 
ture  health.  The  “commode,”  carefully  closed 
when  not  in  use,  is  an  indispensable  article  of 
bedroom  furniture. — Dr.  S.  W.  Bowles,  in  Gtood 
Housekeeping. 


A  Shield  against  Cholera.  —  An  old  and 
prominent  physician  noticed  a  curious  feature 
of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1849  that  has  not 
been  referred  to  in  former  years.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  that  no  workman  engaged  in  copper 
mines  or  in  manufacturing  any  sort  of  article 
out  of  copper,  or  in  htuidling  copper  or  copper 
ore  was  afflicted  with  cholera.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  was  much  less  electricity  in 
the  air  in  those  parts  of  Paris  where  the  cholera 
raged  most  fearfully  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  city.  The  two  discoveries  w’ere  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the  galvanic 
action  generated  by  the  copper,  acted  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  It  may  be  that  the  copper  absorbed 
into  the  system  by  the  workmen  served  as  an 
antidote.  At  any  rate,  the  action  of  copper  in 
alleviating  some  kinds  of  cramp,  is  well  known. 


Ont  mtf  ^not)ier« 

DON'T  BEUEYE  IN  A  DEVIL. 

BY  ALFRED  J.  HOUGH. 

Men  don’t  believe  in  a  devil  now, 

As  their  fathers  used  to  do ; 

They’ve  forced  the  door  of  the  broadest  cree<l 
To  let  his  majesty  through. 

There  isn’t  a  print  of  his  cloven  foot, 

Or  a  fiery  dart  from  his  bow. 

To  be  found  in  earth  or  air  to-day ; 

For  the  world  has  voted  it  so. 

But  who  is  mixing  the  fatal  draught 
That  palsies  heart  and  brain. 

And  loads  the  bier  of  each  passing  year 
With  ten  hundred  thousand  slain  ? 

Who  blights  the  bloom  of  the  land  to-day 
With  the  fiery  breath  of  hell  ? 

If  the  devil  isn’t,  and  never  was. 

Wont  somebody  rise  and  tell  ? 

Who  dogs  the  steps  of  the  toiling  saint. 

And  digs  the  pits  for  his  feet  ? 

Who  sows  the  teres  in  the  fields  of  time 
Wherever  God  sows  His  wheat  ? 

The  devil  is  voted  not  to  be. 

And  of  course  the  thing  is  true ; 

But  who  is  doing  the  kind  of  work 
That  the  devil  alone  should  do  ? 

Wo  are  told  he  does  not  go  about 
As  a  roaring  lion  now ; 

But  whom  shall  we  hold  responsible 
For  the  everlasting  row 

To  be  heard  in  Home,  in  Church,  and  State, 

To  the  earth’s  remotest  bound. 

If  the  devil,  by  a  unsnimous  vote. 

Is  nowhere  to  be  found  ? 

Wont  somebody  step  to  the  front  forthwith. 

And  make  their  bow,  and  show 

How  the  frauds  and  crimes  of  a  single  day 
Spring  up  ‘t  We  want  to  know. 

The  devil  was  fairly  voted  out. 

And  of  course  the  devil’s  gone ; 

But  simple  people  would  like  to  know 
Who  carries  his  business  on. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  Shah  of  Persia 
has  given  8800  to  the  erection  of  a  new  Presby¬ 
terian  mission  church  in  Hamaclan. 

The  Swedenborg  Society  of  London  sold  last 
year  2132  volumes  of  the  w’orks  of  Swedenborg, 
and  distributed  2844  volumes. 

There  is  said  to  be  not  a  single  evangelical 
missionary  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
and  a  Gospel  sermon  has  never  been  preached 
in  all  that  territory. 

In  the  last  half  of  January  four  self-support¬ 
ing  churches  were  organized  in  Jai>an,  with  a 
membership  of  195,  in  connection  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Board. 

With  all  the  missionary  effort  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  China,  Hon.  Chester  Holcomb,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Legation  there,  says  that 
there  is  but  one  missionary  to  each  million  and 
a  half  of  the  population  of  the  empire. 

By  actual  count,  during  three  hours  on  a  re¬ 
cent  Saturday  night,  200  public-houses  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Lcuulon  were  visited  by  86,600  per¬ 
sons,  of  whom  30,784  were  women  and  7,019 
children ! 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  contributions 
for  the  new  “  Morning  Star  ”  was  given  by  the 
young  people  of  Tapitenea,  of  the  Micronesian 
Islands,  who  in  their  joy  collected  cobra,  or 
dried  cocoanut,  in  such  quantities  that  a  portion 
of  it  was  sold  for  840. 

The  Early  English  Te.xt  Society  issues  in  its 
Original  Series  for  1884  an  edition  of  the  three 
versions  of  “The  Vision  of  William  Concerning 
Piers  Plowman,  who  is  Christ,”  the  curious  Old. 
English  poem.  It  is  edited  by  Prof.  Skeat,  the 
great  authority  on  words. 

A  sixth  century  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  has  been  found  by  the  Abbe 
Battifol,  employed  by  the  French  Government 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Church  at  Berat,  Albania. 
It  is  writti'ii  in  the  character  called  uncial,  in 
silver  on  purple  vellum. 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  wrote  the  following 
pathetic  sentence  in  a  {uivatt*  letter  to  Monsig¬ 
nor  Goddard  at  Chiselhurst :  “  I  am  left  alone, 
the  sole  remnant  of  a  shipwretik  w'hich  proven  ! 
how  fragile  and  vain  are  the  grandeurs  of  this 
world.” 

Seeing  the  results  in  his  lifetime  ;  At  the  late 
Triennial  Convention  of  the  Chicago  Congnga-  ■ 
tional  Theological  Seminary  allusion  was  made  | 
to  the  820,000  given  by  Deacon  Philo  Carpen¬ 
ter  as  a  “starter.”  The  whole  assembly  rever¬ 
ently  rose  before  the  venerable  philanthropist 
who  51  years  ago  started  the  first  Sunday-school 
and  helped  organize  the  first  church  in  w’hat  is 
now  a  city  of  700,000  inhabitants. 

In  an  address  to  young  men,  Dr.  W.  Pratt  of 
London  says  that  married  life  is  by  far  the 
most  healthy.  In  1,000  married  men  of  25  to  30 
years  of  age  there  are  6  deaths ;  1,000  bache¬ 
lors  furnish  10  deaths,  and  1,000  widowers  22 
deaths.  In  young  men  married  before  20  years 
the  figures  are  unfavorable,  being  50  per  1,000. 
In  unmarried  men  under  20  the  rate  is  but  7 
per  1,000.  If  girls  marry  before  20,  a  like  mor¬ 
tality  befalls  them.  Married  people  from  18  to 
20  die  as  fast  as  people  from  60  to  70. 

Rev.  Myron  W.  R(‘ed  in  a  sermon  on  physical 
culture  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Denver,  Col.,  lately  said  :  “  Selwyn,  late  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  was  an  oarsman  at  Cambriflge. 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  swimming  association. 
Only  those  who  were  in  the  river  five  days  in 
each  week  were  admitted  to  full  membership, 
and  the  ceremony  of  admission  must  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  water.  All  this  early  training  at 
the  university  came  well  into  play  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  enabled  him  to  endure  the  hardships 
of  a  missionary  life.  He  swam  the  rivers,  push¬ 
ing  before  him  his  clothing  in  a  rubber  sack. 
During  the  five  months’  voyage  he  learned  the 
new  language,  and  was  able  to  preaidi  to  the 
natives  the  first  Sunday  after  landing.  He 
could  do  anything  a  native  could  do,  and  do  it 
better.  It  costs  as  much  to  raise  a  scrub  as  a 
thoroughbred.  What  an  economy  there  is  in 
raising  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Selwyn.” 

STfie 

Savory  Puddings  (for  invalids). — Put  f)ne 
ounce  of  fine  rice  into  a  pie  dish  with  half  a  pint 
of  beef  tea  or  any  kind  of  stock  ;  bake  until  the 
rice  is  well  cooked.  Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  pour  it  on  to  an  (*gg  lightly  beaten, 
stir  well  together  and  then  mix  with  the  rice  ; 
season  w’ith  salt  and  pepper,  and  bake  slowly 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  pie  dish. 

Bread  Pudding. — Pour  half  a  pint  of  beef  tea, 
boiling,  over  the  crumbs  of  a  French  roll,  beat 
w’ell  together  and  let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour  ; 
add  two  (ggs  beaten  up  in  milk  ;  beat  all  togeth¬ 
er,  add  salt  and  pepper,  put  the  pudding  into  a 
buttered  pie  dish  and  bake  quickly  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Jelly  Pie. — Boil  five  (ggs  hard  ;  when  cold, 
cut  them  in  slices  and  put  them  closely  round  a 
pie  dish,  with  sweet  herbs  chopped  very  fine 
and  scalded  and  put  in  small  heaps.  Fill  the 
dish  with  ham,  fowl,  veal  or  any  other  meat  cut 
in  very  thin  slices  ;  make  a  very  rich  gravy 
the  previous  day,  which  will  be  a  firm  jelly 
when  cold.  Fill  up  the  dish  with  it  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour.  When  required  to  be  used 
cold,  turn  it  out  and  garnish. 

The  Soldier’s  Broil. — Half  roast,  or  stew,  or 
parboil  a  moderate  sized  shoulder  of  mutton, 
lift  it  into  a  hot  dish,  score  it  on  both  sides  down 
to  the  bone,  season  it  well  with  fine  salt  and 
cayenne  or  pepper,  and  finish  cooking  it  upon  a 
gridiron  over  a  brisk  fire.  Skim  the  fat  from 
any  gravy  thAt  may  have  flowed  from  it,  and 
keep  the  dish  which  contains  it  quite  hot  to 
receive  the/ joint  again.  Warm  a  cupful  of 


pickled  mushrooms,  let  a  part  of  them  be  minc¬ 
ed,  and  strew  them  over  the  broil ;  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  served  ariange  the  remainder  roimd 
it  and  send  it  to  table  instantly. 

Chocolate  Cakf.. — Beat  one  pound  of  sugar  , 
andone-halfofapoundof  butter  to  a  cream  ;  add  j 
one  nutmeg,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and 
half  a  glass  of  brandy,  also  a  half  a  pint  of  j 
milk  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  / 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water  ;  beat  four  eggs  1 
and  add  them  with  flour  to  make  a  batter  as  | 
thick  as  pound  cake.  Fill  round,  straight  sided  | 
tins,  such  as  are  used  for  Vienna  cake,  and  | 
bake.  Boil  one  cup  of  milk  with  half  a  cake  of 
sweet  chocolate,  add  three  beaten  eggs,  stir  one 
minute  and  set  it  to  cool ;  spread  the  mixture 
on  one  cake,  ice  another  with  chocolate,  lay  it 
on  the  first  and  serve  cold. 

Fruit  Syrups. — Making  syrup  is  an  all  day 
affair,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  set  the  jars  of  juice 
in  the  oven  at  evening  and  keep  a  low  fire  all 
night,  finishing  off  next  forenoon.  Six  quarts 
of  Grape  juice  should  make  one  of  syrup,  wine- 
colored,  lucent,  of  delicious,  refreshing  perfume 
and  flavor.  One  tablespoonful  in  a  glass  of 
water  gives  a  delightful  drink,  like  fresh  Grape 
juice,  the  true  substitute  for  wine  with  all  tem¬ 
perate  people,  and  the  finest  medicine  for  cor¬ 
recting  a  feverish,  bilious  state  ever  known. 
The  syrup  itself  is  valuable  for  restoring 
strength,  and  consumptive  persons  should  take 
it  by  the  tumbler  daily,  sipping  it  leisurely, 
with  sugar,  if  too  tart  for  the  taste.  It  makes 
new,  rich  blood,  it  cleanses  the  system,  clears 
brain  and  feeds  starved  nerves.  It  has  the 
hypophosphites  w’hich  doctors  prescribe  for 
wastes  of  tissue,  and  taken  freely  will  arrest 
even  critical  stages  of  disease.  People  fed  on 
pure  food  with  abundance  of  fruit  need  never 
dread  cancer,  Bright’s  disease,  gout,  neuralgia, 
dropsy,  or  a  dozen  other  of  the  worst  scourges 
of  the  race. — Susan  Power,  in  Vick’s  Magazine 
for  July. 

If  there  is  Life 

Left  in  the  bulbs,  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam  will  promote  a 
new  growth  of  hair.  It  costs  but  little  to  try  it.  50c. 


Age  the  Test  of  Merit. 


1844.  iKiaiAiiwaiil  1885. 


Prescribed  by  physicians  and  used  In  the  best  tamlUee 
of  America  for  more  than  forty  years. 

NEW  York,  Oct.  24,  1844. 

I  fully  appreciate  your  EPKERVESCENT  SELT¬ 
ZER  APERIKhT ;  have  found  Its  use  truly  valuable  In 
coses  of  Dyspepsia,  Heartburn,  Headache,  and  Disordered 
stomach.  James  Kennedy,  H.D. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Jan.  14,  1884. 

Have  use<l  and  prescribed  TARRANT’S  SELTZER 
APERIENT  for  many  years  with  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  JOHN  A.  Cameron,  M.D. 


IOOK  AGENTS  UTANTED  M 

»  platform  KC1I4IE8.  or  LI  VL\0  TRUTHS  for 
lle^  and  Ueari.**  Now  telling  fty  thoutands,  A  bm 

B,  Gough, 

„  uMtH  book  of  the  age.  Ministers  s*^  *'  Oodepecd  if*, 
Evervone  laughs  and  cries  over  It.  640  pogea.  142  7  splendid 
Engravings.  Introduction  by  Rpv.  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 
I>.  1>.  R  eelle  at  nght.  <end  for  Circulars.  Ertrn  rerms, 
etc,  to  a;  D.  WORTMlNeTON  Je  CO,  Uartlbrd,  Omu. 


Security  3  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 

_ _ semi-annual 

and  palA aty  our  home.  28th  year  of 
letddence,  and  luth  of  business.  No  In¬ 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore¬ 
closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 
BEMT  of  References  all  around  you. 
Write  If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addie 


7 

if  you  have' money  to  loan.  Ai 

^VD.  8.  B,  JOHJI^TON  A  SON 

Aecotlatort.  of  MortcaM  l^oaniu 
MSNTIOS  THIS  PAPER.  STTPAC  ii»  MtNJi. 


“FLORENCE” 

STOVE. 


PRICE  ONLY  $2. 

■Weight  4|  lbs.  Holds  one  quart  of  oil.  Will 
boil  a  quart  of  water  in  eight  miuiitas.  No  glass 
to  break.  Safe  and  convenient. 

Lamps  have  been  valueless  for  cooking  or  heat¬ 
ing,  and  ordinary  sized  Oil  Stoves  impracticable 
for  liglitlng  purposes. 

This  Stove  combines  both  heat  and  light. 

If  not  for  sale  In  your  city,  wo  will  send  one  to 
any  address  in  the  U.  S.,  express  prepaid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  above  named  price. 

Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  the  larger 

Florence  ”  Oil  Stoves,  ^ 

FLORENCE  MACHINE  CO., 

Florence.  Mass. 


INVESTORS 

should  confer  with  the 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO., 

LaWBENCX,  i^NSAS. 

First  Mort«s«e  Real  Estate  Loans  paid 
In  Now  Fork.  Absointo  Satlsfketlon 
GCARAIVTEED.  For  reliability,  consult  Third 
Nat  Bank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Bank.  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Hecnrity  lanre.  interest  promptly  paid. 
Send  for  pamptilel  with  testlracnlals.  aample  forms,  etc. 
F.  M.  Perkins.  Pres.  1  N .  P.  Hart,  /  L  H.  Perkins,  Sec. 
J  T  Wame.  V.Prea.  /  Auditor.  10  W.GIllett,  Treas 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe  and  notes  bow 
to  harmlessly,  effectu¬ 
ally,  and  rapidly  cure 
obesity  without  semi 
starvation  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Oct  24th,  says ;  “  Its 
effect  Is  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat,  but  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  induce  a  radical  cure  of 
the  disease.  Hr.  R.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  per* 
eon,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  his  work  gratis,  by  sending  6 
cts.  to  cover  postage  to  F.  C.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  Wobnrn 
House,  Store  St.,  Bedford  Sq.,  London,  England.” 


li-aKeliubte  Kt^medy  lor  Liver  Cumpliiiiitb  mid  illecauiieU 
by  a  deranged  or  torpid  condition  of  the  Liver,  as  Dyi- 
le-pala,  Conitipation,  BlIiouaneH,  Jaundice,  Headacue, 
Mnlaria,  Rheumatiam,  etc.  It  regidatea  the  howela,  puri¬ 
fies  ilie  b'tind,  strenethana  the  av.iein,  B.«iara  dlgeation. 

AN  INVALUABLB  FAMILY  MEDIOINX. 
Thousandsof  testimoniale  prove  its  merit. 

AJIX  DBCOOIST  WII.I.  TELL.  XOU  1TB  REITrTATION 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  BellSa 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CLDITOII  H.  HENEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROT,  N.  T. 


A 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and 
Chimes  for  Chnrches,  Tower  Clocks, 
Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
H.  MCSHANE  &  CO.,  BalUmore,  Hd. 


XJ.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  Tia  LONDONDERRY. 

FURNE88IA. . July  25, 3  P.  M.  I  AL3ATIA. .  .August  1,  8  A.  M. 
ANCHORI A.. August  8,3  P.  M.  |  CIRCASSIA. . .Aug.  16,  9  A.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  160  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  July  29,  August  26, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  iiassage  or  other  information,  apply  to 

SZNSERSOIT  BROTSERS,  Affents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  QOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  PAST  MAIL. 


Burlington 

Route 

c.B.aq.R.R. 


K  It  the  only  line  with  He  own  treck  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacifle  June.,  St.  Joieph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City, 
it  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  throuqh  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHiLAOELPHiA,  BOSTON 
and  aii  Eastern  points,  it  is  the  principai  iine  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  POITLAND  A.  CITY  OF  MEXICO 
it  traversea  aii  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  citiea  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runt 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  BlufTs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denven 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest* 
Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  ail  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  com* 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regardbig  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  mlhe  United  States  er  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  Ist  V.P.  A  Gen.  Moo.,  Cmicaqo. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mor.,  Chicaqo. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Qen.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicaoo. 


The  GREIT 

CHURCH 


LIGHT 


FR1NK*8  PmUmt  Refleetm  foi 

Gs$  or  Oils  give  the  most  erftilg 
Bcfltcstclieapestik  Bc«i  light  knowm 
for  Churches.  Scores,  Show  windows. 
lUnks,  Thestres,  Depots,  etc.  New  and 
elegant  designs.  Send  si<c  of  roon. 
|Cet  circular  and  estimate.  A  Liberal 
'discount  to  churches  and  the  tratSe. 
Don't  bt  dteeivtd by  chtaf  imttstions, 
1.  Pe  PHUlIKa  w  Pearl  St..  N.  Yw 


CURE^"5eDEAF 

Feck's  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Brums 

PEKKKUTLY  KKSTOIIK  THK  HKAKING. 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Druni#  Always 
in  position,  but  lurUlble  IC  otlifrn.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  u.sing  them,  ^nd  fur  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  tree*  Address,  K.  IIISCOX*  8511  Broad* 
way*  Na  Yaq  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


%NET 


TO  INVESTORS. 


KKAI,  EMTATE 
in  itllNNK.S44TA.  Tvorth  three  tiniea 
the  loon.  14  yearn’  baaluem  in  this  aty. 
Firstoclaaii  references.  Send  for  circular. 
8«lleBAKKIi»MiMhKAl'OUH.HIIIlkK!M>TAa 


A  SOLID  IQPEB  cent 


Per  annum, fliTitmortm  ^^^|gageHon  productive 
KeuI  KKtate.  Ix)an8  H  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.*  Bkht  of  Rrpkhen- 

CEH  KA8T  AND  WK8T.  CorrcApondence  Boliclted. 
Addreea  ALLKN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 


IMPROVED  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

With  Noiseles* 

Folding  Seat,  Arm  and 
Foot  Rest,  Book  and 
Umbrella  Rack. 
PBWS,8BTTKKS, 

AND  NEW  METHOD  OF 

Sunday  School 

SEATING. 

P^Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

le  Bond  St.,  New  York.  195  Wabash  A v., Chicago, 
815Arcb  St.,  Philadelphia.  27  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

RAPID  ACeVM VLATIONt 

dan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  EK6Li$H  CONSOLS  ei  U.  S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  addrees  the 

CeDtra)  Illinois  Finanml  Neenev.  Jacksonville.  Illintis. 


Tlie  J.fi.Fatl[j]is  Laid  Iortia£8  Co., 

Successor  to  J.  B.  WATKINS  A  CO. 

I  tiCAJII  BUSINESS  IN  1870.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 

Capital,  $750,000. 

I^FARM  MORTGAGESi^l 


Xzi.’tex’eis’C 


Oru  Az>  AXXteecS. 


Payments  of  Interest  Prompt  ss  Oovernnnent| 

Bonde  by  half-yearly  f  Coupons  payable  stt 

national  Bank  of  Commeroe  In  New  York. 

to  Years  Business  Reporto 

TA*  number  of  mortgagee  negotiated  from  Hay  1874,  to  Hay  1884  /  8,782, 

Aggregate  amount,  ....  $5. 580, 850  \ 

Total  amount  of  interoet  oarnod  and  paid  on  Ute  day  H  matured,  iimfioo  I 

j  Number  of  mortgagee  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  ....  ii,048m\ 

Total  amount  of  interoet  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  $2,822,100 

Numbwr  of  Invoators  In  thooo  mertgagos  l47St  aotna  of  thorn  havo  had  I 
14  yaara  aiparlanoo  with  usf  aaoh  on*  oan  tastily  that  all  our  roprosonta-  I 
I  tiona  havo  boon  fulftllad  to  tho  lottar.  I 

You  may  not  eeo  thie  adrortieoment  again  ;  thorefore,  cut  it  out  and  eond  now  for  | 

I  information,  forme,  and  teeUmoniaie,  and  hare  them  when  needed.  Addreee, 

B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO.,| 

lAA.WmEttT03B,  K.A.XT8.AJ3. 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  Nem  Terk  Hanager,  249  Breadmay. 
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LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Labor  StilkM. 

The  frequency  with  which  labor  strikes  are 
occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  is 
doubtless  a  sign  that  the  times  are  hard.  One 
of  these  strikes,  which  so  long  as  it  lasted 
caused  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
has  just  been  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  the 
strike  of  the  conductors  and  drivers  of  the 
West  Division  Street  Railway  Ck>mpany  of  this 
city.  This  division  of  the  city  has  a  larger 
population  than  both  the  North  and  South 
sides  together.  The  Street  Car  Company  of 
this  section  of  the  city  occupies  with  its  double 
track  thirty-eight  miles  of  streets,  operates 
650  cars,  and  employs  2256  men  and  3550  horses. 
Over  the  various  lines  of  the  Company  more 
than  3000  round  trips  are  made  daily,  and  the 
cars  are  drawn  an  aggregate  of  22,000  miles. 
These  figures  tell  the  story  as  nothing  else 
can  of  the  inconvenience,  trouble,  and  loss 
caused  by  the  strike,  which  lasted  about  ten 
days.  Labor  strikes  are  generally  undertaken 
to  obtain  an  advance,  or  to  resist  a  reduction 
in  wages ;  to  resist  an  increase,  or  to  force  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  working  hours ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  employment  of  unskilled  or  non-union 
men ;  or  to  readjust  the  rules  of  working,  such 
as  piece-work  or  over- time.  But  this  strike  did 
not  come  proi>erly  under  any  one  of  these 
heads,  and  hence  was  unique.  It  was  under¬ 
taken  to  force  the  Company  to  reinstate  fifteen 
of  its  discharged  employes,  who  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  declared  were  discharged  for  violation  of 
the  rules,  but  who,  according  to  the  strikers, 
were  discharged  because  they  had  shortly  be¬ 
fore  served  on  a  committee  to  ask  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fellows  an  increase  of  wages— 
a  request  which  was  promptly  granted.  There 
was  evident  want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  to  say  the  least,  thus  to  distrharge 
such  men  in  a  body.  But  when,  as  was  the 
case,  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  re¬ 
sorted  to  force  to  prevent  the  running  of  the 
cars,  they  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  sympathy 
of  fair-minded  men,  and  this  though  the  men 
are  worked  an  excessive  number  of  hours,  and 
are  poorly  paid  by  a  Company  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  immensely  wealthy,  whose  stock  is 
very  high,  and  which  pays  very  large  dividends. 
But  after  several  days  of  turbulence,  during 
w  hich  the  inefficiency  of  the  city  government 
was  clearly  demonstrated,  the  Company  made 
terms  with  the  strikers,  took  them  all  back 
into  its  service  except  the  fifteen  discharged 
men,  whose  cases  it  promised  to  investigate, 
and  to  reinstate  them  if  the  grounds  of  their 
discharge  proved  to  be  insufficient.  The  most 
of  them  have  been  reinstated.  This  settle¬ 
ment  was  perhaps  the  best  jwacticable  in  the 
circumstances,  but  certainly  not  the  best  on 
its  merits.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  society  that  so  many  labor  strikes  are 
either  without  adequate  cause  to  begin  with, 
or  else  are  prosecuted  by  violent  methods, 
which  justly  alienate  the  sympathies  of  good 
men.  Capital  and  labor,  like  two  neighboring 
nations,  are  natural  friends  and  allies.  But 
often  they  are  suspicious,  apprehensive  of  each 
other’s  designs,  and  sometimes  they  go  to  war : 
when  they  do  there  should  be  first  a  good 
cause  for  war,  and  then  honorable  methods  of 
warfare.  Where  either  or  both  of  these  are  want¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor,  then  the  ag¬ 
gressor  is  always  the  loser  in  the  long  run,  as 
he  deserves  to  be.  Strikes  may  be  morally 
justifiable  when  considered  simply  as  revolts 
against  oppressive  exactions,  and  yet  if  they 
are  precipitated,  as  they  sometimes  evidently 
are,  in  the  face  of  certain  failure,  they  are  as 
ba  d  in  their  sphere  as  are  abortive  efforts  at 
revolution  in  the  State. 

The  writer  strongly  believes  in  labor  organi¬ 
zations  or  trade-unions.  They  have  been  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  laboring  classes, 
even  though  they  have  been  sometimes  per¬ 
verted  from  their  proi>er  objects.  The  same 
impulse  which  leads  men  to  insure  their  prop¬ 
erty  against  fires,  or  their  lives  against  sickness, 
accident,  or  death,  leads  them  to  combine  in 
'Organizations  for  self-protection  and  self-ad¬ 
vancement.  There  have  been  many  strikes 
too,  which  were  morally  and  in  the  long  run 
economically  justifiable.  They  may  for  a  time 
have  seemed  to  be  failures,  but  in  their  remote 
results  they  were  successes.  It  is  said 

“  Treason  never  prospers — what’s  the  reast>n  V 
If  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason.” 

But  the  immediate  or  apparent  success  of  a 
measure  is  not  always  the  true  test  of  its  wis¬ 
dom.  If  the  history  of  the  confiicts  between 
capital  and  labor  were  written,  it  would  appear 
that  many  of  the  best  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  working  classes  to-day,  had  been  won 
through  strikes.  This  is  as  true  as  that  civil 
liberty  has  been  won  through  bloody  wars  with 
tyrants. 

This  whole  question  is  one  in  which  the 
Church  should  take  a  far  deei>er  interest  than 
it  appears  to  do. 

The  ChicsKO  University  again. 

The  Baptist  Standard  of  this  city  takes  ex¬ 
ception  to  my  account  of  the  management  and 
sale  of  this  institution.  Denying  what  I  wrote, 
it  says  that  "Mr.  Douglas  made  no  endow¬ 
ment  whatever.  He  gave  ten  acres  of  land.” 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  quibble  about  the 
meaning  of  words.  Webster  defines  endoivment 
as  “that  which  is  bestowed  or  settled  on  a 
person  or  ins.itution.”  If  then  the  land  was 
given,  it  was  an  endowment.  Nor  does  it  seem 
quite  becoming  to  belittle  the  gift,  now  that 
the  grapes  are  sour.  The  land  was  potentially 
very  valuable  when  first  given,  and  is  to-day 
of  immense  A’alue.  The  main  point  is  that  it 
was  early  valuable  enough  to  be  deemed  good 
security  for  a  large  loan,  a  debt  which  was 
afterwards  repudiated  by  the  University  man¬ 
agement,  and  payment  of  which  was  resisted 
in  the  courts  for  years,  until  with  accrued  in¬ 
terest  it  had  amounted  to  considerably  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  still 
the  property  is  believed  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  debt.  Really  the  best  de¬ 
fence  of  such  management  would  seem  to  be 

Since  I  wrote  of  this  University,  the  suit 
which  was  brought  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las  to  recover  the  property  on  the  ground  that 
the  conditions  of  the  gift  had  been  violated, 
has  been  decided  in  their  favor.  This  decree 
will  not  Invalidate  the  rights  acquired  by  the 
insurance  comjiany,  which  bid  in  the  property 
to  secure  its  loan.  The  decision  gives  to  the 
heirs,  and  takes  away  from  the  University 
trustees,  the  equity  of  redemption.  This  would 
seem  to  make  certain  what  before  was  improb¬ 
able,  that  the  property  is  permanently  and  ir¬ 
recoverably  alienated.  There  remain  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  a  faculty,  and  a  board  of  trustees,  but 
no  trust,  for  that  has  been  declared  forfeited, 
and  no  proi>erty,  for  that  has  been  sold. 

The  Law'i  Delay. 

When  the  law  lays  hold  of  a  particularly 
bold  and  infamous  rascal  and  gets  him  in  its 
grip,  then,  in  a  way  quite  surprising  and  bewil¬ 
dering  to  the  unprofessional  public,  it  sudden¬ 
ly  seems  to  offer,  in  the  language  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  Laertes : 

“Abatements  and  delays  as  many 

As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents.” 

Last  Winter  a  certain  Joseph  Chesterfield 
Mackin,  Secretary  of  all  the  Democratic  local 
committees  and  a  particularly  refined  knave, 
was  tried  and  convicted  in  Judge  Blodgett’s 
court  of  perpetrating  frauds  upon  the  ballot- 
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box,  whereby  a  Democrat  was  made  to  appear 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  instead  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  as  was  really  the  case,  and  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  a  fictitious  m  ajority  to  the  Democrats  on 
joint-ballot  in  the  Legislature.  The  purpose 
of  the  fraud  was  defeated,  and  its  perpetrator 
seemed  about  to  receive  his  deserts  in  the 
shape  of  prison  stripes  and  hard  labor  for  the 
State  whose  will  he  had  undertaken  to  defeat, 
but  lo !  it  was  found  that  he  was  convicted  on 
“  an  information  ”  or  an  indictment,  I  forget 
which.  Whichever  it  was.  Judge  Gresham 
ruled  that  it  was  improper,  and  that  a  scoun¬ 
drel  convicted  irregularly  was  not  convicted  at 
all,  and  so  Mr.  Mackin’s  journey  to  Joliet  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  Lately  the  same  lucky 
culprit  has  been  tried  and  convicted  before 
Judge  Moran  of  perjury,  and  this  time  he  has 
been  actually  sentenced  to  five  years’  hard  la¬ 
bor  in  the  State  prison.  But  the  law  knows  of 
other  delays.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  secure 
a  new  trial.  Judge  Moran  granted  a  respite  of 
fifteen  days  before  ordering  the  culprit  to  pris¬ 
on,  to  enable  his  lawyer,  Emory  Storrs,  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  Super¬ 
sedeas.  Whether  it  is  granted  or  not,  it  is 
quite  plain  to  be  seen,  from  this  brief  recital 
of  facts,  that  great  is  the  majesty  of  the  law ! 

A  Hint  to  Foreign  Husionaries. 

A  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  of  our  iirst  churches  was  illustrat¬ 
ing,  by  an  object-lesson,  the  preciousness  of 
the  souls  of  the  heathen.  He  used  for  this 
purpose  a  geode  which  had  been  broken  open. 
He  showed  his  pupils  the  exterior  of  the  geode, 
rough,  grlmy-looking,  without  beauty,  illus¬ 
trating  the  native  condition  of  the  heathen ; 
and  then  the  interior,  with  its  pure  crystals, 
bright  and  beautiful— a  picture  of  the  same 
heathen  soul  regenerated  and  sanctified.  And 
then  he  asked :  “  How  will  you  make  the  souls 
of  the  heathen  beautiful  ?  ”  From  a  little  fel¬ 
low  there  came  this  instant  reply:  “Crack 
’em  open.”  Clement. 

Oiiicago.  111.,  July.lltb,  1SH3. 


Current  iB^entu. 

PERSONAL.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Ill  the  Now  Haiupsliire  House  the  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  whipping-post  for  wife-beaters  has  passed 
to  a  second  reading. 

Gon.  Francis  A.  Walker  stands  now  at  the  head 
of  technological  education  in  this  country,  with 
Boston  and  Massac'husetts  behind  him.  So  it  is 
doubted  if  Re  will  accept  the  Presidency  of  Cornell 
University. 

Massachusetts  boycotting :  The  strikers  in  the 
rubber  works  at  Millville  have  notified  the  store¬ 
keepers  that  they  will  withdraw  their  patronage  if 
goods  are  sold  to  persons  who  go  Into  the  mills  to 
work. 

The  fine  old  mansion  at  the  head  of  Park  street, 
Boston,  where  George  Ticknor,  the  historian  of 
Spanish  Literature,  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  which  until  quite  recentlj'  has  been  occupietl 
by  members  of  his  family,  is  to  be  converted  into 
an  art  store. 

Five  hundred  Mormon  converts  have  arrived 
from  Europe.  Perhaps  it  would  save  trouble  and 
expense  hereafter  if  these  neweomers  were  served 
on  their  arrival  with  copies  of  the  United  States 
laws  prohibiting  polygamy,  and  if  a  few  copies  of 
the  Constitution  were  adde<l,  some  mistakes  as  to 
the  independence  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  might 
be  prevented. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Avery  P.  Slade  stated  that  he  had 
successfully  destroyed  the  white  grub  that  attacks 
strawberry  plants,  by  dipping  the  roots  of  the 
plants  before  he  set  them  out,  in  paris -green 
water.  Although  the  ground  was  said  to  contain 
thousands  of  the  worms,  not  a  single  one  troubled 
the  strawberries. 

An  order  has  been  issued  to  the  conductors  of 
the  Louisville  street  cars,  directing  them  to  assist 
old  women,  regardless  of  color,  on  and  off  the  cars. 
This  has  been  done  because  several  conductors 
declined  to  assist  colored  women,  one  of  whom 
made  a  complaint.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  con¬ 
ductors  will  refuse  to  obey,  and  that  a  strike  is 
possible. 

The  text  of  the  opinion  of  Attoniey-General  Gar¬ 
land  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  despatch  boat  Dolphin,  is  publish¬ 
ed.  It  Is  unfavorable  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Roach. 
Mr.  Garland  holds  that  the  ship  not  having  been 
built  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and  specifics 
tions,  it  would  require  a  new  act  of  Congress  to 
authorize  the  Secretafy  of  the  Navy  to  accept  the 
vessel ;  that  no  contract  exists  between  Mr.  John 
Roach  and  the  Government;  and  that  the  large 
sum  of  money  paid  to  him  for  the  vessel,  may  be 
recovered . 

Mayor  Gardner  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  addressed 
the  parading  strikers  very  plainly;  “When  men 
become  so  lawless  that  they  break  into  the  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
as  was  done  by  you  strikers  at  the  Union  Screw 
Works,  and  beat  your  employers  and  drive  out  de¬ 
fenceless  men  and  women  who  are  anxious  and 
satisfied  to  work  for  the  wages  that  are  given, 
then  is  the  time  for  me  to  employ  every  means  in 
my  power  to  make  you  appreciate  that  you  must 
be  law-abiding  citizens.  I  shall  do  this  if  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  tear  your  ranks  to  pieces  with  Gatling 
guns  and  grapeshot.  This  parading  the  streets 
with  clubs  and  revolvers  must  be  stopped.  The 
men  must  go  to  their  homes  and  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  I  shall  not  per¬ 
mit  any  interference  with  those  who  wish  to  work.” 

Missouri  is  rapidly  losing  her  old  reputation  for 
lawlessness  and  crime.  During  the  last  few  years, 
says  the  Evening  Post,  a  well-organized  and  well- 
conducted  warfare  against  intemperance  has  made 
rapid  progress.  The  extent  of  the  change  already 
brought  about  is  illustratol  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
recent  term  of  court  in  Clay  County,  there  was  not 
a  single  criminal  case  on  the  docket — a  state  of 
things  which  the  presiding  judge  said  was  without 
precedent  in  any  county  of  the  State  during  his 
experience  of  forty-five  years  on  the  bench.  The 
most  efficient  agency  in  the  work  of  reform  has 
been  the  high-license  system,  which  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  adopted  two  years  ago.  This  proved  so  effica¬ 
cious  in  reducing  the  number  of  saloons  and 
swelling  the  public  revenues,  that  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  not  only  sustained  the  principle,  but  passed  a 
law  to  make  it  more  effective,  by  abolishing  wine 
and  beer  licenses  and  requiring  every  liquor-seller 
to  get  a  dram-house  license,  the  minimum  price  of 
which  is  $550  a  year. 

The  Chicago  street-railroad  strike  was  virtually 
ended  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  with  a  victory 
for  the  strikers,  who  held  the  property  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  terrorizeil  the  city  population  for  more 
than  a  week,  business  being  entirely  suspended. 
The  strike  originated  in  the  disi-harge  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  sixteen  men  who  had  been  members  of  a 
committee  which  had  successfully  petitioned  the 
Company  for  the  redress  of  certain  grievances. 
The  Company  agreed  to  take  back  all  tbe  strikers, 
and  to  hold  an  investigation  of  the  conduct,  for 
three  days  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  strike, 
of  the  sixteen  men  who  were  discharged.  This 
excludes  the  date  when  the  committee  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  concessions  from  the  Company,  was  in 
service,  and  gives  the  Company  a  chance  to  show 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  just  cause  for  the 
discharge  of  the  sixteen  men.  The  settlement  of 
the  strike  was  the  result  of  conferences  between 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  strikers,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Company,  and  the  city  officials.  Of 
course  the  new  men  who  braved  the  clubs  and 
brickbats  of  the  strikers  in  an  attempt  to  run  an 
occasional  car  loaded  with  policemen,  are  all  dis¬ 
charged,  including  those  sent  to  the  hospitals. 


EOUCATIONALi.  j 

Prof.  Charles)  Kendall  Adams  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  been  elected  president  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  ' 

Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner  of  Yale,  has  been  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lefevre,  now  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Franklin  square,  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  been  elected  President  of  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina,  and  C.  C.  Norwood  of  Georgia  has 
been  elected  Professor  In  the  same  institution. 

The  suit  of  the  heirs  of  Stephen  A.  Douglass 
against  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  recover  the 
valuable  real  estate  where  the  University  now 
stands,  was  decided  against  the  University.  The 
University  had  violated  a  stipulation  of  the  gift  by 
giving  a  trust  deed  on  the  property.  The  Trustees 
are  ordered  by  the  Court  to  convey  the  premises 
back  to  the  heirs. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant  now  retires  from  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
having  been  connected  with  the  institution  since 
its  founding  in  1829.  He  served  two  years  as 
Tutor,  thirteen  as  Professor,  and  twenty-two  as 
President,  and  has  more  recently  filled  the  chair 
of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Political  Science.  Hav¬ 
ing  labored  long  and  faithfully,  he  is  well  entitled 
to  put  off  the  harness. 

At  the  Yale  Commencement  Alumni  meeting,  the 
following  was  adopted:  “Resolved,  That  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni 
be  desired  to  report  to  the  Alumni  Society  of  1886 
as  to  the  advisability  of  changing  the  name  of  Yale 
College  to  that  of  Yale  University.”  This  may 
bring  sharp  discussion  next  year.  The  College  has 
lately  come  into  two  bequests  of  $15,000  each,  and 
the  legacy  of  the  late  Augustus  Silliman  will 
amount  to  more  than  $75,000.  Various  other  gifts 
were  announced.  Scholastic  degrees  conferred 
numbered:  B.A.,  120;  Ph.B.,  71;  M.D.,  6;  LL.B., 
31;  B.D.,  35;  LL.D. — Gov.  Henry  B.  Harrison  of 
Connecticut,  George  Frisbie  Hoar  of  Mas-sachusetts, 
and  Eugene  Schuyler  of  New  York ;  D.D. — The 
Rev.  Amos  S.  Cheesebrough  of  Connecticut,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Y.  Hinks  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe  of  New  York. 

“God  bless  our  colleges,  and  keep  them  poor !  ’’ 
said  a  venerable  man,  a  missionary,  at  one  of  the 
late  reunions ;  and  he  followed  up  the  remark  that 
it  is  to  the  poorly-endowed  institutions  we  must 
look  for  the  iiiLssionary  spirit.  There  Is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  remark  worth  considering.  The  large 
schools,  where  money  is  abumlant,  may  not  be¬ 
come  secularized ;  but  they  are  in  danger  of  it. 
and  if  they  do  become  so,  the  spirit  that  seeks  to 
spread  the  Gospel,  of  course,  dies  out.  The  small¬ 
er  in.stitutions,  supjiorted  by  the  contributions  and 
prayers  of  Christian  people,  keep  before  them  most 
strictly  the  religious  duty  of  the  students,  and 
seeking  to  inculcate  this,  are  more  certain  to  di¬ 
rect  them  to  evangelical  effort,  says  the  United 
Presbyterian. 

CITY  .\ND  VICINITY. 

The  will  of  George  F.  Merklee,  leaves  Ht.  Luke’s 
Hospital  $7000. 

The  Star  says  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  learning  that 
some  ladies  of  the  late  Horac^e  Greeley’s  family 
wore  living  in  poverty,  kindly  settled  $560  a  year 
for  life  upon  each  member  in  want  of  money. 

Full  pay  during  sickness  has  been  granted  Thos. 
McBride,  a  rheumatic  policeman  of  the  Thirteenth 
Precinct,  on  the  ground  that  he  contracted  his  com¬ 
plaint  in  saving  drowning  persons.  McBride  has 
rescued  thirty  persons  since  1874,  and  wears  the 
medal  of  the  Life-saving  Association. 

Mrs.  Maria  E.  Dowd,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Dowd, 
President  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  New 
York  city,  died  at  Mantoloking,  N.  J.,  Sunday 
morning.  Mrs.  Dowd  was  born  at  Clinton,  Conn., 
in  1824,  and  was  married  in  1851.  She  had  six 
children,  five  of  whom  (four  sons  and  a  daughter) 
are  living.  She  had  been  assoeiated  with  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  since  its  forma¬ 
tion,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  Missionary 
and  Church  work. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gilmore,  the  mother  of  Patrick  S. 
Gilmore,  the  well  known  bandmaster,  died  on  Sat¬ 
urday  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.  Mrs.  Gilmore  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  but  came  to  this  country  over 
forty  years  ago.  She  had  eight  children.  Two  of 
them,  now  dead,  were  captains  in  the  American 
Army.  Mrs.  Gilmore  died  at  the  good  old  age  of 
over  ninety  years. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage,  the  founder  of 
Sage  College  and  one  of  the  most  influential  trus¬ 
tees  of  Cornell  University,  was  suddenly  killed  on 
the  11th,  in  Ithaca,  by  being  thrown  from  her  car¬ 
riage. 

Susan  Maria  Edsoii,  in  her  will,  after  providing 
for  her  relatives,  servants,  and  lady  friends,  leaves 
to  the  Rev.  George  Francis  Nelson  $2000 ;  Assist¬ 
ant-Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  $:1000 ;  General  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  $5000 ;  to  the  same  institution  for  special 
Instruction  in  the  singing  of  Church  music,  $5000; 
Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  $5000 ;  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcofial 
Church,  $1000 ;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  for  Seamen,  $1000 ;  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  $1000 ;  for  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  $1000;  the  Diocesan  Mission 
of  this  Diocese,  $1000;  New  York  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  City  Missionary  Society,  $1000 ;  Orphan  Home 
Asylum  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
city,  $500;  Home  of  Rest  for  Consumptives  at  Tre- 
mont,  $5(K) ;  Home  for  Incurables  at  Fordham,  $500 ; 
New  Y'ork  Cancer  Hospital  to  eiuiow  a  bed,  $4000; 
to  the  Rev.  William  B.  Edson  and  the  Rev.  William 
Paret,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Maryland,  each  $250;  and 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Adams  Neely,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Maine,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Barris,  $50  each  as 
a  keepsake. 

Dr.  Rufus  H.  Gilbert,  the  father  of  rapid  transit 
on  Sixth  avenue,  and  after  whom  the  “  L  ”  road  on 
that  thoroughfare  was  originally  named,  died  on 
the  10th  in  this  city,  of  exhaustion.  He  was  born 
at  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  in  1830.  His  father,  William 
D.  Gilbert,  was  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
county.  Y'oung  Gilbert  began  life  as  a  drug  clerk, 
but  soon  afterward  secured  employment  in  a  man¬ 
ufactory  where  he  first  studied  machinery.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  he  remaine<l  there  he  was  not  ab¬ 
sent  a  single  working  day.  By  day  he  would  work 
and  at  night  he  would  study.  He  acquired  an  ed¬ 
ucation  which  included  classic  literature,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  mechanics.  He  entered  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
same  time  acted  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Willard  Par¬ 
ker.  Upon  graduating  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Corning  and  acquire<l  a  largo  practice.  He  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Maynard  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  She  dietl  soon  afterward,  and  her 
loss,  coupled  with  his  failing  health,  induced  Dr. 
Gilbert  to  give  up  his  practice  and  seek  recreation 
abroad.  He  visiterl  Paris  and  London  with  the 
object  of  insjiecting  their  hospital  systems,  but  in 
his  studies  of  disease  among  crowded  populations 
the  system  of  providing  them  with  better  living 
quarters  by  means  of  rapid  transit  in  less  thickly 
settled  districts,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  real  rem¬ 
edy  for  most  of  the  evils  he  saw.  To  apply  this  sys¬ 
tem  to  New  Y'ork  city,  was  the  uppermost  Idea  in 
his  mind  upon  his  return  to  this  country.  He  re¬ 
turned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  and  entered 
the  service  as  surgeon  of  the  Duryea  Zouaves,  re¬ 
maining  on  duty  until  hostilities  were  at  an  end. 
In  the  Battle  of  Big  Bethel,  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  a  piece  of 
which  entered  his  hand  and  remained  there  until 
extracted  in  1871.  In  this  battle  he  performed 
the  first  amputation  under  fire  made  during  the 
war.  Among  other  wounded  persons  whom  he  at¬ 
tended  was  Gen.  Kilpatrick.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  af¬ 
terward  medical  inspector  at  Baltimc^,  medical 
director  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  attached  to 


the  staffs  of  Generals  Dix,  Thomas,  and  Palmer. 
He  was  likewise  medical  director  and  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  United  States  Army  hospitals.  Poor 
health,  consequent  upon  his  labors  on  the  battle¬ 
field  and  in  the  hospital,  unfitted  him  for  further 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  he  became  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  Then  it  was  that 
he  studied  in  all  its  details  the  problem  of  rapid 
transit.  He  went  to  London  and  spent  three  years 
consulting  with  the  leading  civil  engineers  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  strains  on  iron  bridges,  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  proposed  structure.  In  1867  he  re¬ 
signed  his  position  with  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Road,  and  secured  a  charter  to  build  an  elevated 
railroad  on  the  line  now  pursued  by  the  Sixth- 
avenue  Road.  The  plan  of  the  structure  was  an 
iron  arched  way  above  the  street  from  curb  to  curb 
with  tracks  for  through  trains  above  the  tracks  for 
way  trains.  It  was  elaborate  and  expensive.  Cap¬ 
ital  did  notat  first  land  itself  readily  to  his  scheme, 
as  the  plan  was  considered  Impractieable.  In  1875, 
however,  the  Rapid  Transit  bill  was  passed,  and  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  devise  plans  for  an 
elevated  road  in  the  streets,  for  which  charters  had 
been  granted.  The  present  elevated  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  labors.  Be¬ 
sides  his  talent  as  a  physician.  Dr.  Gilbert  was 
widely  known  as  a  forcible  lecturer. 

Israel  Corse,  one  of  the  oldest  leather  merchants 
in  Now  York,  died  July  18th  from  heart  disease, 
aged  sixty-five  years.  Ho  w'as  born  in  New  York, 
where  his  father  was  a  well  known  business  man 
before  him.  He  was  of  an  old  Quaker  family,  and 
his  mother  a  Cornell.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
“  Swamp.”  He  was  the  oldest  diri'ctor  of  the 
Phoenix  Bank,  and  was  a  director  in  the  New  York 
Marine  Insurance  Company.  Xn  intimate  friend 
.says :  “  Mr.  Corse  was  one  of  the  ohl  school  of 
business  men,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  probity. 
His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  Ho  was  a  moat 
benevolent  man,  and  followed  earnestly  the  injunc¬ 
tion  not  to  let  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left 
hand  did.  He  gave  sums  in  charity  in  an  unosten¬ 
tatious  manner,  unknown  to  his  most  Intimate 
friends.  He  was  retiring  in  disposition,  and  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  He  was 
an  Episcopalian.” 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  .Allen  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in 
September. 

The  forest  fires  which  began  at  Oak  Knoll,  N.  J., 
a  little  German  settlement,  have  burned  over  the 
belt  of  cranberry  bog  property  extending  for  ten 
miles  from  Goshen  in  Burlington  County,  to  Brad- 
docks  Mills  in  Camden  County.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  in  the  past  ten  days  will  approximate 
$500,000.  The  items  include  the  cranberry  bogs, 
heavy  cedar  timber,  oak  and  pine  forests,  timber 
cut  and  corded  awaiting  sale,  willow'  swamps, 
huckleberry  thickets,  and  two  buildings.  The 
cranberry  interest  is  the  most  extensive.  The 
berries  are  now  as  large  as  peas,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  have  been  that  the  crop  this  year  would  be 
unusually  large.  The  cedar  swamps  have  also 
sustained  great  loss,  'riie  timber  was  very  heavy 
and  of  great  value  on  account  of  its  freedom  from 
sap.  Thousands  of  logs  which  had  been  cut  and 
piled  ready  for  transportation  to  market,  were 
burned  to  charcoal.  The  standing  timber  has 
been  killed  and  rendered  uiilit  for  anything  but 
firewood.  Thousamls  of  bushels  of  huckleberries, 
ripe  and  ready  for  picking,  which  gave  employment 
to  the  residents  of  the  neighboring  villages,  have 
been  burned. 

Henry  Grorgn'a  TUeory  of  Property  and  Taxation. 

I  would  tax  land  at  its  present  value,  excluding 
improvements.  I  would  tax  that  value  which  is 
created  by  the  grow  th  of  the  community.  I  would 
leave  land-titles  as  at  pre.sent.  If  the  taxation  of 
land-values  were  carried  to  the  point  of  appropri¬ 
ating  then*  entirely,  tlie  State  would  derive  all  ben¬ 
efits.  The  owner  would  become  a  tenant  with  as¬ 
sured  possession  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay 
the  tax.  When  the  tax  upon  the  land  had  reached 
the  point  of  taking  the  full  annual  value,  if  the 
owner  of  a  city  lot  with  a  house  upon  it  should 
sell,  the  price  would  bo  the  value  of  the  improve¬ 
ments — the  house,  the  State  owning  the  land  and 
the  occupant  jiaying  the  ground-rent,  or  tax.  I 
hold  that  land  belongs  equally'  to  all,  that  land- 
values  arise  from  the  presence  of  all,  and  should 
he  shared  among  all. 

Said  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  :  As  a  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter,  if  I  understand  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  your  scheme,  it  is  this  :  that  the  State 
should  tax  the  soil,  and  the  soil  only;  that  in  do¬ 
ing  so  it  should  consider  the  soil  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  Creator,  without  anything  that 
man  has  put  upon  it ;  that  all  other  property — in 
short,  everything  that  man  has  made — is  to  be  ac¬ 
quired,  enjoyed,  and  transmitted  as  at  present; 
that  the  rate  of  annual  taxation  should  equal  the 
rate  of  annual  rental ;  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  should  be  applied  not  only  to  purposes  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  to  any  other  purposes  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  from  time  to  time  may  think  desirable,  oven  to 
dividing  them  among  the  people  at  so  much  a  head. 

Henry  George — That  is  substantially  correct. 

A  Notable  Lawault. 

In  Illinois,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  the  Gam¬ 
ing  Law’  has  been  invoked.  The  statute  declares 
that  any  person  who  by  betting  on  any  lot,  casual¬ 
ty,  chance,  or  contingent  event,  loses  any  sum  of 
money,  may  recover  it  by  suit  against  the  party 
through  whom  he  lost  it,  within  six  months.  In 
case  the  loser  shall  not  sue  for  the  same,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sue  for  and  recover 
treble  the  value  of  the  money,  goods,  or  chattels 
lost,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  county,  the  other 
half  to  the  party  suing.  The  suit  now  referred  to 
is  brought  by  Samuel  Berkowltz  for  the  modest 
sum  of  $450,000,  against  John  T.  Lester  and  Charles 
Schwartz,  two  well  known  Chicago  speculators. 
Berkowitz  is  a  clothing  dealer,  and  he  alleges  that 
Edward  Fardridge  made  certain  bets  and  wagers 
with  the  defendants  on  the  future  market  price  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  which  he  lost,  and  that  the 
amount  so  lost  and  paid  over  to  the  defendants  by 
Fardridge  was  $150,000.  The  complaint  further 
states  Mr.  Fardridge  made  no  claim  for  the  return 
of  the  money  within  six  months,  and  therefore  the 
plaintiff  sues  for  himself  and  Cook  county  In  the 
sum  of  $450,000,  or  three  times  the  amount  lost. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  suit  will  be  vigorously 
defended,  and  the  result  will  be  a  judicial  determi¬ 
nation  whether  buying  stocks  on  “margins”  is 
what  the  law  means  when  It  .speaks  of  betting. 


A  Day  of  Wind  and  Storm. 


On  July  10th  the  village  of  Aequetuck,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Mohawk  river,  was  struck  by  a  tornado.  Or¬ 
chards  were  uprooted,  barns  demolished,  and  chim¬ 
neys  blown  hundreds  of  feet  away. 

In  Warren,  Mass.,  the  tornado  was  high  above 
the  ground,  but  of  such  violence  that  men  and 
beasts  fell  to  the  ground  from  fright,  and  remain¬ 
ed  prostrate  until  long  after  all  danger  was  past. 
In  West  Brookfield  the  wind  strippoil  from  a  40x40- 
feet  warehouse  its  mansarci  roof,  and  carried  it 
over  200  feet  straight  upward,  and  then  500  feet  in 
an  easterly  direction,  dropping  it  there  with  a  force 
which  shattered  timbers  eight  inches  sriuare,  and 
tore  up  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  In 
Fittsfield  the  lightning  burned  out  over  100  signal- 
clock  attachments  to  telephones,  besides  injuring 
many  telegraph  instruments. 

The  tornado  visited  Vermont.  Buildings  were 
blown  down  or  unroofed,  woods  demolished,  and 


orchards  ruineil. 

The  storm  in  Maine  did  great  damage,  blowing 
down  many  bams  and  outhouses,  ruining  orchards, 
prostrating  fences,  trees,  Ac. 

A  tornado  swept  through  Pennsylvania,  and  did 
considerable  damage  to  crops  and  buildings. 

A  tornado  and  waterspout  met  twelve  miles 


south  of  Oshkosh,  Wls.  It  swept  along  the  river, 
mill,  and  lumber  districts,  and  struck  that  city 
with  terrible  violence.  Hundreds  of  houses  were 
wholly  or  partly  demolished.  Among  the  large 
buildings  destroyed  were  the  Exposition  buildings 
and  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  Peter’s  churches.  Two  per¬ 
sons  are  reported  killed  and  twenty  hurt.  Many 
families  are  homeless,  and  much  property  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  Wapuca  people  sought  their  cellars 
for  safety.  The  tin  roofing  on  several  stores  was 
rolled  up  like  paper,  and  trees  in  the  public  squares 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots.  A  farmer  and  his  team, 
a  little  way  out  of  town,  were  blown  several  feet 
through  the  air. 

In  Illinois  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 
Is  completely  paralyzed  by  destroyed  and  wrecked 
bridges.  The  storm  struck  Odell,  Livingston  coun¬ 
ty,  about  4  A.  M.,  and  travelled  southwest  at  a  rate 
of  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

A  terrible  hail-storm  passed  over  a  section  of 
country  in  Michigan,  three  or  four  miles  wide  by 
ten  long.  The  hail  beat  out  windows  and  other¬ 
wise  injured  buildings. 

Mount  Vernon. 

The  recent  session  of  the  delegates  to  Washing¬ 
ton’s  old  homo  W'as  attended  by  thirteen  members. 
One  of  them  (a  delegate  from  South  Carolina)  has 
just  had  the  old  dining-room  restored,  with  funds 
contributed  from  that  State.  Another  (who  comes 
from  Louisiana)  has  presented  to  the  Association  a 
piece  of  the  point-lace  which  the  “  Father  of  his 
Countrj-  ”  wore  on  his  sleeves  when  sitting  for  his 
portrait  to  Gilbert  Stuart ;  and  the  bereaved  hus¬ 
band  of  the  lady  who  until  her  recent  death  repre¬ 
sented  .Alabama,  hung  up  in  the  hall  the  sword 
that  Gen.  Washington  wore,  and  probably  used,  at 
Braddock’s  defeat.  Mount  Vernon  has  become  a 
kind  of  National  Museum,  a  shrine  to  the  memory 
of  the  national  hero. 

!Via|j;ara  Pnlls* 

It  is  specially  noticeable  of  late  years  how  the 
carton  of  the  Niagara  river  is  gradually  widening. 
The  wear  of  the  Falls  and  the  effect  of  frost  and 
the  atmosphere  constantly  loosens  huge  boulders, 
which  are  ground  into  dust  by  the  currents,  and 
(tarried  away  to  form  huge  shoals  (the  Brickbats) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  some  distance  in  Lake 
Ontario.  This  refuse  would  completely  dam  up 
the  river’s  mouth,  were  it  not  for  the  rapidity  of 
the  Niagara  current,  which  ranges  from  ten  miles 
an  hour  to  two  miles  a  minute.  The  Falls,  too, 
slowly  recede  year  by  year,  while  the  bottom  of  the 
river  is  being  gradually  worn  away,  so  that  in  time 
it  will  lie  far  below  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Tbe  Falling  Connecticut. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Frime  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce: 
“  The  Connecticut  river,  given  over  to  the  timber- 
drivers,  has  become  a  canal.  Reefs  arc  blasted 
out.  Bulkheads  are  built  to  turn  the  current  into 
the  central  channels.  The  molting  snows,  no  long¬ 
er  held  back  in  the  spongy  mosses  of  the  forests, 
and  the  Spring  rains  are  hurried  swiftly  down  in 
the  frosliets  which  destroy  property  in  the  lower 
countrj'.  The  freshets  are  utilized  to  bring  down 
everj'  Spring  the  timber  from  thousands  of  acres 
where  no  pine  wood  will  over  grow  again.  The 
Summer  comes,  hot  and  dry,  with  low  water  in  the 
rivers,  which  were  formerly  full  all  the  Summer 
from  the  slow  drain  out  of  the  <lark  sliailes  in  the 
upper  country.  The  natural  reservoirs,  which  thus 
gave  out  slowlj'  their  reservoirs  of  water,  are  gone, 
and  all  the  water  comes  down  with  a  rush  after  ev¬ 
ery  rain.  Manufacturing  companies  overj'wherc 
have  found  it  necessai-y  to  make  artificial  reser¬ 
voirs  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  natural  reser¬ 
voirs.  Hills  that  were  once  forest-covered  are 
bleak  masses  of  rock,  growing  dryer  year  bj'  j'ear. 
If  there  was  ever  an  instance  of  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg,  it  is  in  this  method  of 
treating  our  Northern  forests.  In  hundreds  of 
vallej’S  where  water  was  abumlant  in  former  j’cai's, 
the  water-line  in  the  ground  is  now  below  the  reach 
of  ordinarj’  wells.  The  tendency  is  toward  that 
condition  which  in  a  century  or  two  will  compel  a 
resort  to  irrigation  for  ordinary  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.” 

FROM  .4BROAD. 

General  Lord  Wolseley  arrived  in  London  on 
Monday. 

When  the  new  Conservative  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sketched  the  plan  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  on  Tuesday  the  2d,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in 
reply  “  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Opposition  to 
wish  the  Government  to  fail.” 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  'i’uesday  evening  of  last  week,  that 
the  Government  have  precedence  in  the  business 
of  the  Hou.se  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdaj’s.  He 
said  the  motion  was  made  to  enable  the  House  to 
transact  the  remaining  business  as  quicklj'  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Govenimcnt  had  no  desire  to  screen 
their  policy  and  actions  from  criticism ;  but  the 
main  business  now  should  bo  the  subjects  of  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Ways  and  Means,  which  business  was  very 
backward.  In  addition  to  the  budget,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Council  Bill,  the  Australia  and  East 
India  Loan  Bill,  the  Irish  Educational  Endowment 
Bill,  and  the  Secretarj'  for  Scotland  Bill.  The 
Government  was  also  extremely  anxious  to  deal 
with  the  very  important  Irish  Laud  Furchase  Bill, 
but  It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  this  measure  at 
this  period  of  the  session,  if  it  met  with  opposi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gladstone  favored  the  motion,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  151  to  2. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  daughter  of  Mr.  Leon¬ 
ard  Jerome  of  New  York,  was  most  earnest  in  her 
endeavors  with  the  electors  of  the  borough  of 
Woodstock,  England,  in  behalf  of  her  husband’s 
reelection  to  Farliament.  Success  crowned  her  ef¬ 
forts,  joined  by  those  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl 
of  Home,  and  the  Conservatives  obtained  quite  a 
majority  by  this  woman’s  influence  in  persuading 
the  voters.  Lady  Churchill’s  grace  and  charms 
have  created  great  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  “Lord  Randy’s  Yankee  wife”  will  one  day 
make,  him  Frime  Minister.  So  much  for  an 
infusion  of  .American  push  into  English  politics. 

The  Gladstone  platform :  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  conduct  and  course  of  the  late  Oppo¬ 
sition,  it  has  become  the  Queen’s  Government,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  are  primarilj’  in  its 
hands.  I  now  look  to  its  future,  and  not  its  past. 
Mj’  duty  is  to  support  and  assist  it,  as  far  as  I 
have  the  power.  In  doing  right,  and  not  to  antlci- 
jiate  it  will  do  wrong. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Limerick  Assizes  the  Court 
congratulated  the  Grand  Juiyon  the  present  peace¬ 
ful  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  jury  passed  a  set 
of  resolutions  thanking  the  Queen’s  Government  for 
allowing  the  Irish  Crimes  Act  to  lapse. 

Mr.  Beaudrj'  of  the  Frivy  Council  Office,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  is  about  to  present  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  original  manuscript  register  of  baptisms,  buri¬ 
als,  etc.,  of  Fort  Duquesne,  now  Fittsburgh,  Fenn., 
dating  back  to  1756.  There  are  alreadj'  a  number 
of  records  In  the  State  Department  relating  to  this 
once  important  French  stronghold,  which  was 
built  by  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  Governor  of  the 
colony,  in  1753.  .Among  the  curious  entries  in  the 
register  is  that  of  the  baptism  of  Marie  Louise 
Hartey,  daughter  of  Fatrlck  Hartey,  “Irish  by 
nation,”  and  Francis  Langham,  a  marginal  note 
stating  in  French  that  the  mother  was  stolen  by 
Indians  on  the  9th  of  July,  1756. 

A  Herald  despatch  says  eighty  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  in  a  Valencia  asylum  were  inoculated  July  1. 
The  cholera  was  then  raging  in  the  asylum.  Three 
Sisters  had  fallen  victims  when  Dr.  Ferran  was 
summoned.  Five  Sisters  refused  inoculation  de¬ 
spite  the  advice  of  the  chaplain  of  the  institution. 
All  five  have  so  far  escaped,  and  are  now  (July  12) 
nursing  their  sick  companions.  Eighteen  of  the 
Sisters  who  were  inoculated  have  died.  Several 
others  are  not  expected  to  live.  Six  had  premoni¬ 
tory  diarrhoea  when  inoculated ;  the  other  twelve 
appeared  to  be  in  their  usual  health.  Three  died 


after  the  fifth  day.  Dr.  Ferran's  use  of  bacilli  has 
not  stopped  or  appreciably  checked  the  cholera. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  new  Lord-Lieuten¬ 
ant,  arrived  in  Dublin  July  7th  to  formally  assume 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  was  cheered  by  crowds  along  the 
whole  route  to  the  Castle.  No  demonstration  of  a 
hostile  character  was  attempted. 

A  curious  item  is  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  four  million  francs 
“to  be  expended  by  the  State  in  maintaining  and 
educating  every  seventh  child  bom  in  French  fam¬ 
ilies.”  The  bonus  is  for  the  benefit  of  parents  in 
needy  circumstances  only. 

Capt.  Schaaf  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  and  fined  at  Zurich  for  an  Infringement  of 
the  law  which  prohibits  meetings  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  hawking  of  books  by  the  Salvation¬ 
ists.  Schaaf  is  a  Prussian  subject.  At  Hottingen 
members  of  the  Salvation  Army  attempted  to  hold 
a  mating,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  police. 

At  Brussels,  on  July  8th,  King  Leopold  received 
at  the  Palace  twelve  male  and  female  Africans 
from  the  new  Free  Congo  State.  They  were  sum¬ 
moned  here  to  take  part  in  the  Antwerp  Exhibition. 
The  group  is  headed  by  the  Chief  Massala  of  Vlvi. 
who  is  often  mentioned  In  Stanley’s  new  work. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  King  Leopold  has  seen 
and  received  his  now  black  subjects.  They  seemed 
childishly  pleased,  and  will  doubtless  add  interest 
to  the  Exhibition. 

The  career  of  Hobart  Pasha,  just  sent  by  En¬ 
gland  on  a  mission  to  the  Sultan,  has  been  an 
eventful  one,  says  the  Sun.  The  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  ho  was  born  in  1823,  and 
first  saw  active  service  when  still  a  boy  in  the 
expedition  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in 
Brazilian  waters.  During  1848  and  1849  ho  served 
as  Lieutenant  on  board  the  Queen’s  j-atch.  He  was 
mentioned  when  in  command  of  H.  M.  S.  Driver  at 
the  capture  of  Boomarsund,  and  became  Post  Cap¬ 
tain  in  1862.  Six  j'ears  later  he  was  appointed 
Naval  Adviser  in  the  Turkish  service.  In  1869  he 
commanded  the  Turkish  fieot  which  was  sent  to 
Crete  and  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue  the  deli¬ 
cate  diplomatic  negotiations  which  were  carried 
on  at  Syra.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Pasha  and  became  Inspector-General  of 
the  Turkish  navy.  During  the  war  he  contrived  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Russians,  and  at  great 
risk  successfully  ran  the  blockade  of  the  Danube 
in  one  of  the  Sultan’s  gunboats.  In  1880  he  was 
named  Muchir  and  Naval  Aid-de-camp  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan.  Four  J'ears  ago  he  married  Miss  Kathleen  Le 
Horn,  who  belongs  to  an  ancient  Anglo-Norman 
family  which  settled  in  Ireland  as  far  back  as  1160, 
and  who  has  the  rare  distinction  of  being  a  Countess 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  her  own  right. 
Mrs.  Hobart  Hampden  has  devoteil  a  groat  part  of 
her  life  to  works  of  charity,  and  is  now  President 
of  most  of  the  Catholic  societen  dp  bienfaisance  at 
Constantinople.  Hobart  Pasha  stands  very  high 
in  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  Sultan,  and  is 
doubtless  now  sent  to  renew  that  anti-Russian  En¬ 
glish  and  Turkish  alliance  which  existed  under 
Beai'onsflehl,  but  has  been  broken  under  Glad¬ 
stone. 

The  Soudan  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Osman 
Digna  blackmails  all  caravans  and  travellers  on 
the  pretext  of  raising  war  funds. 

.A  despatch  from  Tifiis  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg 
states  that  the  Rus.slans  are  sending  field-hospitals 
to  the  t  rans-Ca.spinn  territory. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Llvpr  and  Kldnev  Troubles. 

Dr.  O.  G.  CiiiiiEY,  Boston,  says:  “I  have  used 
it  with  the  most  remarkable  success  in  dyspepsia, 
and  derangement  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.” 

Pennsylvania  Female  College. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  announcement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College  of  Pittsburgh. 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  institution  is  its 
beautiful  and  healthful  location  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  where  its  students  are  free  from  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  the  town,  and  may  enjoy  the  purest  aiY. 
There  is  no  similar  institution  more  thoroughly  equip¬ 
ped  in  all  departments,  and  where  more  care  and  pains 
are  taken  with  students.  The  next  session  will  open 
September  9.  Those  desiring  catalogues  should  ad¬ 
dress  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  President,  Pittsburgh 
(East  End),  Pn. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  eontalning  its  erUire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ol 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  Invaluable  In  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  In  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 


Montp 

New  York,  Monday,  July  13,  1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $2,292,825  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$63,900,725  against  $23,853,000  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $8,517,925  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of  $614,600 ; 
the  specie  is  up  $2,095,200;  the  legal  tenders  are 
Increased  $937,300;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  up  $2,957,900,  and  the  circulation  is  de¬ 
creased  $129,500. 


The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  (luotations  of  a  j'oar  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 


American  Cable . 

Canada  Soutbern . 

Canadian  Paclflc . 

Cedar  Falla  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Paclflc . 

OhesapeaEe  and  Ohio . 

Oheeapeaae  and  Obio  1st  preL . 

Cbesapeaice  and  Ohio  ad  pret . 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.... 

Chicago,  Burlington  a  Quincy . 

Chicago.  MllwauEee  m  8t.  Paul . 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.... 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  k  Paclflc . 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret 
Cleveland,  C..  C.  a  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal . 

Consolidated  Qos  . 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal . — 

Delaware.  Lack,  a  Western . 

Denver  a  Bio  Orande  . 

B.  Tenn.,  Va..  a  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.  Vs.,  a  Georgia  pret . 

Bvansvllle  and  Terre  Haute . 

Harlem . 

Homes  take . 

Illinois  Central . . 

Ind.,  Bloom,  a  Western . 

Keokuk  a  Des  Moines . 

Lake  Erie  a  Western . 

Lake  snore . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  a  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  a  0 . 

Manhattan  con . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central . . . 

Mlnneaixilis  a  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis  Pret . 

Missouri  Paclflc . 

Missouri,  Kansas  a  TezaS . 

Mobile  a  Ohio . 

Morris  and  Essex . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  a  New  England  . . 

New  York,  Chic,  a  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  a  St.  Louis  pret . 

New  York,  Lack,  a  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  preL. 

Norfolk  and  Western  pret . 

Northern  Paclflc . 

Northern  Paclflc  pret . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ohio  a  Mississippi  . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pret. . 

Ontario  a  Western . 

Oregon  Ballway  a  Navigation . 

Oregon  a  Transcontinental . 

Paclflc  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  a  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  a  Beading . 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company . 

Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pret . 

Blchmond  k  Danville . 

Blcbmond  a  West  Point . 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  preL . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret . 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  nret . 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  a  Manitoba . 

Texas  Pacllle . 

Union  Paclflc . 

United  States  Express . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  a  Paclflo. . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 


Highest. 

92) 

45 

91 


Si 

51 

197 

94 

1381 

138 

78< 

109i 

117) 

16j 

39) 

10) 

99> 

V 

47 

191 

14 

1371 

8 

2 

80 

78 

88) 

33 

•y 

37 

58) 

13 

39 

m 

181 

8| 

133 

40 
91) 
191 

V 

89) 

14) 

17| 

41 

1 

71 

71 

74 

18) 

49) 

10 

18 

119) 

81 

33) 

51 

31) 

90 

80 

33) 

79) 

100) 

13) 

53) 

63 

4 

*4) 


Lowest. 

61 

30) 

*0i 

9) 

30 


5 

137 
93 

127 

135) 

70) 

108) 

115 

14 
90) 

93) 

5’)} 

*3^ 

191 

13) 

138 
8 
3) 

i‘ 

21 

33) 

95) 

34 

64) 

19 

oil 

133) 

f* 

84) 

1! 

3 

Hi 

IV, 

8‘ 

15 
71 

Of 

73) 

13) 

*) 

18| 

116) 

*♦ 

33) 

60 

30) 

90 

80 

31* 

73) 

97 

rt) 

6) 

4 

80) 


1884. 

51 

29) 

44 

«» 

95) 

7l 

13) 

8) 

135 

89) 

133) 

119 

67J 

106 

107) 

98 

9 

911 

losl 

9 


118 

13) 

9) 

73) 

80 

37 

H) 

34) 

80 

13) 
35 
98) 

14) 

9 

138 

87 

101) 

10) 

lol 

88) 

13 

37 

33) 

18 

48) 

_»1 

18 

80 

10 

89 

»< 

45 

11) 

iwj 


34 

16 

“* 

36) 

86 

86 

9 

93) 

60 


[Printed  hy  Henry  Bnseell,  30  Yesey  street.  Now  York. 


